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PREFACE 



TO THE PRESENT EDITION OF "GRIMM'S GOBLINS.'" 



No class of writing can enthral the imagination, enchain the hearty 
or influence the fancy of a child tike Faixy lore. The unbounded; 
popularity of Fairy Tales in all countries is proverbial This is 
especially noticeable in the North of Europe and throughout Germany* 
Hans Christian Andersen, with his immortal " Eventyr " (a word by 
the way that translated by our English equivalent "Fairy Tales."* 
flails far short of the latitude allowed to the subject), and MM. Grimm 
with their wendrous Goblin Legends, have flooded the whole of 
Europe with their marvellous whimsicalities and exquisite subtleties 
of fancy. They have been translated into most modem languages 
with increasing success lor the advancement of their popularity. And 
this edition, collated with scrupulous fidelity, and translated with 
reverent fealty for the purity of the text, will, we trust, advance 
the fame of the Brothers Grimm in England a&d place within, tha 
reach of every English lover c^ these bewitclm^ legends the com 
pletest copy, at the lowest price, ever yet produced in England. 

Child-teaehing shouM be to instruct, as well as to amusew It should 
tend to educate the character, while pleasing the fancy, so that the 
result shall not be ephemeral pleasure, but lasting good. We venture 
with great diffidence to dissent from the dictum of a great modem 
writer, who, writing on the influence of Fairy Tales, asserts that " such 
tales are not a necessary element in the education of the young.*^ 
Such Fairy tales as these of Grimm's, and those of Andersen's ; ever- 
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fresh, always pure, never harmful in teaching, have been, and ever 
will be, a source of undefiled instruction for our little ones, second 
only in wholesomeness to Religious teaching itself. The works of MM. 
Grimm are admirable specimens of this class of teaching, without 
doubt the best exemplification in Fairy lore of what we assert is its 
influence on tender minds. Inimitably quaint and grotesque, with a 
wealth of playful fancy, and possessing an inexhaustible fertility of 
invention, they are, of all Fairy Tales, the ones that will win the heart 
of a child ; and, whilst enlisting his attention by enveloping him as it 
were spellbound in their charms, will teach him pure and wholesome 
lessons that may remain deeply rooted in his heart, and bear precious 
fruit long after his memory has wellnigh forgotten the sources. If such 
a result be attained by the publication of this Edition of " Grimm's 
Goblins," we shall not regret the trouble and pains spent over a task 
that will make young lives happier, or old ones wiser. To render this 
Edition attractive, not merely to the yoimg, but to enlist the interest 
alike of the more matured, we have introduced at considerable length 
an exhaustive treatise on the derivation and etymology of the word 
Fairy, et hoc genus omne, chiefly compiled from that profound 
antiquarian Warton, together with a most interesting extract from 
Keightley's " Fairy Mythology." We have also added some remarks ot 
a more modem writer in the Quarterly Jteview, bearing on the same 
fascinating subject, to whom we express our acknowledgments for the 
learned and able manner in which he has exhausted this interesting 
topic; and we hope with these welcome additions, the present Edition 
will be found to contain matters of instruction and delight to old and 
young alike. 

£.M. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 



TO THE PRESENT EDITION OF "GRIMM'S GOBLINS.'' 



An impKcit beKef, and unwavering faith, in beings endowed with 
supernatural gifts, and possessing unlimited powers, are ever pre- 
vailing traits in a child's credulity. This belief is long before it 
vanishes away under the disenchantments of prosaic realities, or 
melts into thin air xmder the stem actualities of after life. ' 

Thank Heaven, we have a vast opulence of Fairy lore, admirably 
adapted to gratify this intuition, and amply sufficient to satisfy 
every smaU believer in the kingdom of Faiiyland Drawing from 
this abundajit source many a delightful theme, children can refresh 
and charm their minds to the full as much as they can invigorate 
their bodies by copious drafts of &esh air ; so pure is it of its kind. 
To them, with their first yearnings after food for the mind, no pui^r 
literature exists than the literature of Fairy Tales. Ever presenting 
in an alluring style, fictitious forms and quaint strange figmres, such 
literature opens to them flights of fancy perfectly adapted to their 
infiaiitine tastes, which they eagerly seize upon and enjoy. Here is a 
pure seminary of learning wherein fresh hearts, receiving their first 
impressions, are trained to appease the hunger of their earliest 
longings with wholesome food, that will satisfy them until they grow 
old enough to seek other and richer pabulum. Such a collective body 
of writings will never be other than a great power, fascinating by its 
weird influences the instincts of childish nature, and fostering in thetti 
an education of mind, rich in after harvests. 

How welcome tiien are the Authors who weave these spells- of 
grotesque £BUicie% and weird witchciafts. They flood upon us a 
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boundless wealth of golden sunlight and silver moonlight, fairy bowers 
and marble palaces, flowery balconies and orange groves, beauteous 
princesses and handsome princes, enchanters and magicians, giants and 
dwarfs, elves and sprites, et hoc genua omne. They encircle us with 
an unfading aureola of rich humorous fantasy. 

Have any one of our readers ever watched the countenance of a 
child listening to his first Fairy Talc, noticed the starting tear, the 
ecstasy of delight, or the tremble of distress playing o'er the mobile 
ftoe? No astute physiognomist is needed there to tell us what is 
]NUMing in the tiny mind. The child is in a world of actual living 
reality. He hears not merely — ^he sees it all ; with parted lip, with 
flashing eye and heaving breast, he devours every word with an 
implieit faith that is well-nigh inspired. It is no Fairy world to him 
]x>w. Every character lives and breathes before him with a startling 
embodiment — one would not dare dispel the illusion. What more 
beautiful picture 7 Painter, where is thy pencil ? Canst thou paint 
me a better picture than this ? That little child, emblem of all purity 
and innocence, with hushed awe and rapt attention, spellbound under 
the fsiscinatioiis of a magician like an Andersen or a Qrimm, is 
receiving in its spotless mind its first enthralling lesson ; whilst, fiill of 
wo&derment and reverenoe, it lives in an atmosphere of Fairy entranoe- 
Bent. Look at the attitude of that lovely girl lauding with ddight* 
every feature lighted up in a bath of sunshine; lode at her dimpled 
rounded arms as she dasps her hands in ecsta^, eager to catoh every 
qrttable, and fearing lest a word should escape — every pose, every 
Hesture full of grace and beauty! Surely this is a picture more 
beaatifial than ever met the gaze of Praxiteles, or arrested the 
e^e of Phidias ? And this is what we have seen when a mother 
has been reading out the exquifi&te tales of Qrinim or Andersen 
to a delighted group of lovely children. Would we eould paint sttoh 
a pieture ! And then, when the spell is loosed and the little tangnes 
eot free, how they prattle for hours together over every iacident with 



A pure faith in w^hat tibey have beaid tkat n^ngfat can tipset, dumting 
forth their vaxiatts hearoes' praises witii eager boundless jo^. Faky 
lore is rich i;rith the loagie navies of &cse championed heroes and 
heroine^ who dwell in that vast land, diacoyered by our authors, that lies 
between truth and £etion ; and these all touch the heart and imagina- 
tion with a nameless indescribable spell — a spell enhaneed to infant 
loinds by the, to them, a^bsolute and literal reality of the romance. It 
is the normal phenomena of ^ese tales that the tiny listener actnaUy 
aees — ^these spirits and beings of a brighter world. One has only ta 
ieaoh some little lurdiin to read ''Qrimm's Goblins," feed his mind upcni 
it, excite and stimiiOate his hanger by it ; and, fed upon such nutriment, 
Us tastes will eKpand, his soul will grow larger; and you have in 
•embryo already nmde a man of him. Would that Wd could live again 
in those halcyon days when we too revelled in Fairyland! Lavater 
iBays, " Keep him at least three paces distant who hates nmsic and the 
^langh of a duld.** Eieep him out of si^ht altogether, say we, who haftes 
the sound of a Faky Tale. 

We have already alluded to the purity cS this <ia8s of liieratam. iJl 
literature ministers to some form of taste — some speeiaJly ix> one 
ia^te, another to other tastes ; but all supply a demand and represent 
mpeetvvely the intellectual status of parlioolar bias in mind. Faify 
Tales are the earliest cultivajtors of the ^rarest bias in the j^ungest 
and £rediest of soils : they are the especial prerogative and boon of 
children's libraries. Their world-wide popularity, their boundless 
influence, form a striking contrast to that immense flood of writing 
distinguished by bad taste and low aims, which, if not positively per- 
nicious, is at best vulgar trash. With no higher standard than the 
reading of Fairy Stories, children would ever, from these sources, learn 
how good and holy is virtue and benevolence — how bad and wicked is 
craft and cunning. Nay, moral lessons may be learned from these 
sources, not only by the little world of wondering, believing minds, 
bat by many minds that have long since passed the age of wondering. 
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The Brothers Qrimm, with an imagination as rich and fanciful as 
any writers of Fairy Tales, leave most kindred writers fieir behind in the 
especial adaptability of their tales to the tastes of children. In many, 
animals represent the leading characters, and with inimitable drollery 
retain their animal traits with a fidelity that teaches as much Natural 
History as a study of Buffon would to some minds. In the finer ideal 
embodiments of men and things, birds and butterflies, beasts and 
fishes ; they rival Hans Andersen, that prince of fiury writers : wonder- 
ful word pictures have they revealed to the fresh pure minds of millions 
of little ones, in ihe magic mirror of Fairyland — creations in words, that 
all artists in colour fall short of Their intrinsic merit to be called 
the princes of Fairy Tale writers, is pre-eminent in the bewitchery of the 
style and the grace of these stories. *' Blessed is the man who invented 
sleep!'' said honest old Sancho Panza. ^ Thrice blessed is the man," say 
we, *' who invented Fairy Tales!" And if not the inventors, at any rate 
the Brothers Grimm, are entitled to the augmented blessings of every 
fresh reader, who, we trust, will be added to the innumerable company 
that have gone before the publication of this Edition. May this present 
Edition increase their number by fresh thousands; and may every 
reader (big or little) swell the psean of praise and blessing we now raise 
to the immortal Brothers Qrimm for this work of theirs, which is the 
paradise of our nurseries and the heaven of our in£Buiqr 1 

&M. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 



The Translators were first induced to compile this little work by 
the eager relish with which a few of the tales were received by the 
young friends to whom they were narrated. In this feeling, however, 
the Translators do not hesitate to avow their own participation. 
Popular fictions and traditions are somewhat gone out of fashion ; yet 
most will own them to be associated with the brightest recollections of 
their youth. They are, like the Christmas Pantomime, ostensibly 
brought forth to tickle the palate of the young, but are often received 
with as keen an appetite by those of graver years. 

There is, at least, a debt of gratitude due to these ancient friends and 
comforters. To follow tl^e words of the author, from whom the motto in 
the title-page is selected, " They have been the revivers of drowzy age 
at midnight ; old and young have with such tales chimed mattins till 
the cock crew in the morning*; batchelors and maides have compassed 
the Christmas fire-block till the curfew bell rang candle out ; the old 
shepheard and the young plow-boy after their daye's labor, have 
carold out the same to make them merrye with ; and who but they 
have made long nightes seem short, and heavy toyles easie f* 

But the amusement of the hour was not the translators' only 
object The rich collection from which the following tales are selected, 
is very interesting in a literary point of view, as affording a new proof 
of the wide and early diffiision of these gay creations of the imagina- 
tion, apparently flowing from some great and mysterious fountain 
head, whence Calmuck, Russian, Celt^ Scandinavian, and German,- in 
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their various ramifications, have imbibed their earliest lessons of moral 
instruction. 

The popular tales of England have been too much neglected. 
They are nearly discarded from the libraries of childhood. Philosophy 
is made the companion of the nursery : we have lisping chemists and 
leading-string mathematicians : this is the age of reason, not of 
imagination; and the loveliest dreams of fairy innocence are considered 
as vain and frivolous. Much might be urged against this rigid and 
philosophic (or rather unphilosophic) exclusion of woi^ls of fsuDcy and 
fiction. Our imagination is surely as susceptible of improvement by 
exercise, as our judgment or our memory ; and so long as such fictions 
only are presented to the young mind as do not interfere with the 
important department of moral education, % beneficial effect must be 
produced by the pleasurable employment of a faculty in whidi M 
much of our happiness in every period of life consists. 

It is, however, probably owing merely to aocidental causes that 
some countries have carefully preserved their ancient stores of fiotien, 
while here they have been suffered to pass to oblivion or corruption, 
notwithstanding the patriotic example of a few such names as Heaame, 
Spclman, and Le Neve, who did not disdain to turn towards tben 
the light of their carefully trimmed lamp, scanty and ill-fumiibed as 
it often was. A very interesting and ingenions article ki the QvMviefhf 
Review (No. XLL), to which the Translators readily acknowledge their 
particular obligations, recently attracted attention to the subject, and 
has shown how wide a field is open, interesting to the antiquarian as 
well as to the reader w9io only seeks amusement 

The collection from whidi the following Tales am taken is one of 
great extent, obtained for the most part from the mootfas of German 
peasatitt by ihe indefatigable ex?ertions of John and William Qrimm, 
brothers in kindred and taste. — ^Tbe result of their labours ought to be 
peonliaiiy interesting io English readers, inasmuch as many of their 
national tales are proved to be of the highest Northern antiquity «ad 
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common to the parallel classes of society in countries whose populations 
have been long and widely disjointed. Strange to say, "Jack, 
commonly called the Giant-KiHer, and Thomas Thumb/' as the 
reviewer observes, "landed in England from the same hulls and war 
ships which conveyed Hengist and Horsa, and Ebba the Saxon." 
Wlio would have expected that Whittington and his Cat, whose 
identity and London citizenship appeared so certain ; — ^Tom Thumb, 
whose parentage Heame bad traced, aad whose monumental honours 
were the boast of Lincoln; — or iJhe Giant-destroyer dT Tylney, whose 
bones were supposed to moulder in his native village in Norfolk, 
should be equally renowned amongst the humblest inhi^iiants of 
Munster and Padftrbom ? 

A carefdl comparison would probably establish many other coin- 
cidences. The sports and songs of children/to which MM. Grimm have 
directed considerable attention, often excite surprise at their striking 
resemblance to the usages of our own country. We widi, with 
Leucadia Doblado, speaking of Spanish popular sports, "that anti- 
quarians were a more jovial and volatile race, and that some one 
would trace up these amusements to their common source," if such b 
thing were possible, or at any rate would point out their affinities. A 
remarkable coincidence occurs in the German song to the Lady-bird, 
or " Marien-wiirmchen." The second verse alone has been preserved 
in England ; but it is singular that the burthen of the song diovkl 
have been so long preserved in countries whose inhabitants have been 
.60 completely separated. The whole song, which is to be found in 
Wwnderhovn, i. 12S5, may be thus translated : 

Ladjr-biid ! La^y-bird ! pretty one I stay : 
CSooae sit on idj finger, 8o happy and gay ; 

Wiih roe sLall no mischief betide thee ; 
ITo harm ironld I do thee, no foenan is near ; 
I only would gaze on thy beauties «o dear. 

Those beautiful wiqgleta beaid^ thee. 
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Ladj-bird t Ladj-bird ! fly away home, 
Thy hoase ia a-fire, thy chUdren will roam ; 
^ • List ! list ! to their cry and bewailing : 

The pitiless spider is weaving their doom, 
Then, Lady-bird ! Lady-bird ! fly away home ; 
Hark ! hark ! to thy children's bewailing. 

fly back again, back again. Lady-bird dear ! 

Thy neighbours will merrily welcome thee here^ 
\ With them shall no perils attend thee ; 

^ They'll guard thee so safely from danger or care. 

They'll gase on thy beautiful winglets so ftkir. 
And comfort, and lo^e, and befriend thee. 

The Taluable notes and dissertations added by MM. Grimm to their 
work, have principally for their object to establish the connection 
between many of these traditions and the ancient mythological fables 
of the Scandinavian and Teutonic nations. '' In these pupular stories,*' 
they are sanguine enough to believe, "is concealed the pure and 
primitive mythology of the Teutons, which has been considered as lost 
for ever; and they are convinced, that if such researches are continued 
in the different districts of Germany, the traditions of this nature 
which are now neglected, will change into treasures of incredible 
wcnrtb, and assist in affording a new basis for the study of the origin of 
their ancient poetical fictions." On these points their illustrations, 
though sometimes over-strained, are often highly interesting and 
satisfactory. Perhaps more attention might have been directed to 
illustrate the singular admixture of Oriental incidents of fairy and 
romance, with the ruder features of Northern fable ; and particularly 
to inform us how far the well-known vehicles of the lighter Southern 
fictions were current at an early period in Germany. It often seems 
difficult to account for the currency, among the peasantry on the 
shores of the Baltic and the forests of the Hartz, of fictions which would 
seem to belong to the Entertainments of the Arabians, yet involved 
in legends referable to the highest Teutonic origin. 

But it is curious to observe that this connection between the 
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popular talcs of remote and unconnected regions, is equally re- 
markable in the richest collection of traditionary narrative which, 
any country can boast ; we mean the " PeyUaTnerone, overo TraMen- 
emiento de li PiccerUli'* ("Fun for the Little Ones"), published 
by Giov. Battista Basile, very early in the 17th century, from the 
old stories current among the Neapolitans. It is singular that the 
German and Neapolitan tales (though the latter were till lately quite 
unknown to foreigners, and never translated out of the Italian 
tongues), bear the strongest and most minute resemblances.. The 
French fairy tales that have become popular, were chiefly taken from 
" The Nights (Notti piacevoli) of Straparola,'* published first in 1650 ; 
but in his collection such fictions occupy no prominent and appa- 
rently an only accidental station, the bulk of the tales being of what 
may be called the Classical Italian School The Penta/merone was 
drawn from original sources, and probably compUed without any 
knowledge of Straparola, although the latter is precedent in date. 
The two works have only four pieces in common. Mr. Dunlop would 
add greatly to the value of his excellent work on fiction, if he would 
include in his inquiries this most interesting branch of popular 
entertainment, to which Sir Walter Scott has already pointed in his 
notes to " The Lady of the Lake." 

Among the most pleasing of the German tales are those in which 
animals support the leading characters. They are perhaps more 
venerable in their origin than the heroic and fairy tales. They are 
not only amusing by their playful and dramatic character, but instruc- 
tive by the purity of their morality. None bear more strongly the 
impress of a remote Eastern original, both in their principles and their 
form of conveying instruction. Justice always prevails, active talent 
is everywhere successful, the amiable and generous qualities are 
brought forward to excite the sympathies of the reader, and in the 
end are constantly rewarded by triumph over lawless power. . It 
will be observed as a peculiarity of the German j&bles, that they 
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scliolan ; for the English is the only language in which the name of the indiyidnal, 
Fairr, haa the canine letter to afford any foundation for them. 

The simplest solution of the problem in the present case, as in most others, seems 
to be the true one. The Parcie of antiquity were also called Fatee — (we meet 
on a coin of Dioclesian, Fatis victricUnuiy--9Sid the connection between the Parcaa 
and the Fairies of romance will be evident to anyone who recollects how frequently 
the latter were attendant at the birth of heroes and princesses, foretelling their 
fortunes, or bestowing their good or evils gifts upon them. Or, if this should not 
please, the wife of Faunus, a rural deity, was named Fatua, as we are informed by 
Macrobius and Lactantius ; and the Nymphs, Donatus says, were from her called 
Fatu» ; and Ariosto tells us that 

Quests ch'or Fate e dagli Antichi foro 
Gii dette Ninfe e Dee con piil bel nome. 

Oanto L de Cinque AggiurUi al Fwiom. 

Whioh of these is the true etymon we do not undertake to decide. The first connects 
itself with the Fairy-ladies of romance ; the other, with the popular Elves, the 
tenants of the forests and proves. As it was to the former the word Fte or Fairy was 
originally applied, we prefer the first. 

It is curious how this derivation of the word expressive of the act, from that 
indicative of the agents runs through most of the European languages. We have in 
French, from Diable, diablerie ; in li^glish, fW>m Witch, witchery, from Droll, 
drollery ; in German, from Hexe (a witch), hexerei ; in Danish, from Troll, tryllerL 
So that all analogy will lead us to illusion, enchantment, as the primary sense of 
Faerie, which corresponds to the Latin Prtestigium, and periiaps to the Sanskrit 
Maya, which, however, is used in a much higher sense. We find the word 
Faerie to be employed in four different ssnaes, whioh we shall now arrange and 
exemplify. 

!• Ulasion, enchantment. 

'* Flusiers parlent de Guenaxi, 
Du Loup, de TAsne, de Benart| 
Defaerisi et de songes, 
De pffantosmes et oe meusonges.** 

OuL Oiar. ap Ducanff$, 

Where we must observe that the four last substantives bear the same relation to each 
other as those in the two first verses da 

^* Mains that sit with so benigne a chere, 
Hire to behold it seemed /aerie.'* 

CMUcer, MarchanU^t Tali. 

^It (Mtf hwne if broM) was of /aeries as Uie peple semed. 
Diverse folk diversely ban demed." ^ 

Sqmm'iTaU, 

^ The Emperor said on high, 
Certes it is tkfame^ 
Or elles a vanitd.** 

Bmare. 
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^ With phantasms and/ams^ 
Thus she blerede his eye." 
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^ The Grod of her has made an end^ 
And fro this worldea/wriV 
Hath taken her into companie." 

Oiywer^ Constance. 

Mr. Bitson professes not to understand the meaning of faerie in this last passage. 
Mr. Biteon should, as Sir Hugh Evans says, have '* prayed his pible petter f where, 
among other things that might have been of service to him, he would hnve learned 
that ** man walketh in a vam show," that " all is vanity,'* and that ** the fashion of 
this world passeth away," and then he would have found no difficulty in compre- 
hending the pious language of " moral Qower " in his allusion to the transitory and 
deceptive vanities of the world. 

2. From the sense of illusion simply, the transition was easy to that of the land 
of illusions, the abode of the Fa^, who produced them ; and Faerie next came, to 
signify the country of the B^ays. Analogy also was here aiding ; for as a Nonnerie 
was a place inhabited by Nonnes, a Jewerie a place inhabited by Jews, so a Faerie 
was naturally a place inhabited by Fays. Its termination, too, corresponded with a 
usual one in the names of countries: Tartaric, for instance, and ''the regne 
of Feminie.** 

^ Here beside an elfish knight 
Hath taken my lord in fight, 
And hath him led with him away 
Into the Faerie, sir, parmafay." 

Sir Ouy, 

** La puissance qn'il avoit sur ionreB faeries du monde." 

Muon de Bordeaux* 

^ En effect, s*il me falloit retoomer en faerie je ne sfauroye ou prendre men 
diemin.'' — Offier le Dannoys. 

'* That Qawain with his olde cartesie, 
Though he were come agen out ot faerie.^ 

Squiei's Tale. 
*^ He (Authur) is a king y-crowned in Faerie 
Witn sceptre and pall, and his regalty 
Shall resort, as lord and sovereigne. 

Out of Faerie, and reign in Bretaine, I 

And repair again that ould round table.'* 

Lydgate, Fall of Princes, B. viiL, c 24 

3. From the country the appellation passed to the inhabitants in their ool- 
lective capacity, and the Faerie now signified the people of Fairy-land. [Here, 
too, there is perhaps an analogy with cavalry, nfantry, squiene, and similar 
collective terms.] 

<< Of the fourth kind of spirits called the Phaine." 

K. James, Demonclogie, L 3. 

^ Full often time he, Pluto, and his quene 
Proserpina, and aUe her faerie, 
Disporten hem, and maken melodie 
About that well." 

Marchant^s Tale* 

This is, perhaps, the proper aente of the word in all the remaining places in Chaucer 
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where it occnn. [Mr. l^rrwhitt recogniaes its employment only in the two first 
senses. It has lately been asserted that Chaucer always employs the vior A faerie in 
the sense of illusion. Let the reader tiy if' this third sense will not best suit most 
passages where it occurs in his works.] 

4 Lastly, the word came to* signify the individual denizens of Fairy-Iand, 
and was eqiudly applied to the full-sized fairy knights and ladies of romance, and 
to the pigmy El res yfiko haant tbe woods and delU. At what period it got this, its 
last and subsequently its most usual, sense, we are unaUe to say positively ; but it 
was probably posterior to Chauoer, in whom it never occurs, and certainly anterior 
to Spenser, to whom, however, it seems chiefly indebted for its future general 
currency. [The '' Faerie Queen " was published gome years before '' Midsummer 
Night's Dream." Warton (Observations on the " Faerie Queene *') observes : " It 
appears from Maraton's 'Satires/ printed 1598, that the * Faerie Queene 'occasioned 
many publications in whidi Fa'nries were the principal aetor& 

<< < Go buy some ballad of the Faery King* — Ad Leetarem, 
I ^ * Out stens some Fairy with quick motion, 

t And tells him woncfers of some Aowerie vale — 

^ Awakes, straight rubs his eyes, and prints his tale.' 

B. iii.. Sat. 6.'T 
It was employed during the 16th oentury for the Fays of romance, and also, 
especially by translators, foi^ the Elves, as corresponding with the Latin Nymphse. 

Thus we have endeavoured to trace out tbe origin and mark the progress of the 
word Fairy through its varying significations, and trust that the subject will now 
appear placed in a clear and intelligiblvt Hght. 

Dwarfs. — These beings are called Zwerge (dwarfs), Berg and Erdmaniein (bill 

and ground manuikins), the Stille Yolk (stiJi i>eople), and the Eleine Yolk (little 

people). The followingaccount of the Still People at Plessd will give the popular idea 

respecting them. At Pless^, a cantle in the mountains of Hesse, are various springs, 

wells, clef ts, and holes in the rocks, in which,according to popular tradition, the Dwarfs 

, called the Still People dwell. They are silent and beneficent, and willingly serve thoso 

who have the good fortune to please them. If injured they vent their anger, not on 

I mankind, but on the cattle, whom they plague and torment. This subterranean 

': race has no proper communication with mankind, bat pass their lives within the 

earth, where iheir apartments and chambers are fiUed with gold and precious stones. 

! Should occasion require their visits to the surface of the earth, they accomplish the 

^ business in the night, and not by day. This Hill People are of fiesh and cx>ne like 

< mankind, they bear children and die ; but, in addition to the ordinary faculties of 

! humanity, they have the gift of making themselves invisible, and of passing 

through rocks and walls with the same faciuty as tbroagh the air. They sometimes 

appear to men, lead them with them into the clefts^ and, if the strangers prove 

agreeable to them, present them with valuable gifts. Wild-Womew,— The Wilde 

fVauen or Wild-Women of Germany bear a very strong resemblance to the Elle- 

Maids of Scandinavia. Like them, they are beautiful, have fine flowing hair, live 

within hills, and only appear singly or in the society of each other. They partake 

of the piety of character we find among the German Dwarfs. The celebrated 

' Wunderberg, or Underberg, on the great moor near Salzburg, is the chief haunt 

. of the Wild- Women. The Wunder^rg is said to be quite hollow, and supplied 

I with stately palaces, churches, monasteries, gardens, and springs of gold and sUver. 

Its inhabitants, besides the Wild- Women, are little men, who have charge of the 

treasures it coo tains, and who at midnight repair to Salzburg to perfomi 

their devotions in the Cathedral ; giants, who used to come to the chitfch of Urodick 
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^xlKfft the people to lead a godl v and pious life ; and the great Emperor, 
Charles Y., Tvith golden orowii and eoeptre, attended by knights and lords. His 
grey beard has twice enoompassed the table at which be sits ; and when it has the 
third time grown round it, the end of the world and the appearance of Antichrist 
will take place. Kobolds. — ^The Kobold is exactly the same being as the Danish 
Kts, Soottiah Brownie, and English Hob^obUji, He performs the very same services 
for tiie family to whom he attaches himself. When the Kobold is about coming \ 
iato any place, he fir»t, in this way, makes trial of the disposition of the family. ^ 
Se brings chips and sawidust into the house, and throws dirt into the milk vessels. 
If the master of the house takes care that the chips are not scattered about, and f 
that the dirt is left in tlie vessels, and the milk drunk out of them, the Kobold, 
eomee and stnys in the house as long as t)>ere is one of the family alive. The 
diiange ^ servants does not affect the Kobold, who still remains. The maid who 
is going away must commeud him to her successor to take care of him and treat 
him well. If she does not so, things go ill with her till she is also obliged to 
ieaiw the place. The history of the celebrated Hinzlemann will give a most full 
and satisfactory information respecting the nature and prop^ties of KoboJds. 
Nixss.— The Nixes inhabit lakes and rivers. The man is like any other man, 
ooly he has green teeth ; he also wears a green hat. The female Nixes appear like 
l)eautaful maidens. On fine sunny days they may be seen sitting on the banks, or on 
the branches of the trees, combing their long golden locks. \Vhen any person is 
shortly to be drowned, the Kixes may be previously seen dancing on the surface of 
the water. They inhabit a magnificent region below the water, whither they some- 
times convey mortals A girl from a village near Leipsig was one time at service 
in the house of a Nix. She said that everything there was veiy good ; all she had 
to complain of was that she was obliged to eat her food without salt. The female 
Nixes frequently go to the market to buy meat : thfj are always dressed with 
extreme neatness, only a corner of their apron or some other part of their clothes 
is wet. 

WAETON'S " HISTORY OF POETJKT." 

How fa.r back the origin of dwarfish agents, who are to be met with in the 
popular creed of every li)uropean nation, cannot now be precisely ascertained. 
ube earliest memorials of them in the fiction of Germany and Scandinavia 
Jireseut us with the same divinities who, in the mythology of Hellas, were known ; 
4iy the various names of Cabiri, Hephaesti, Telchines, and Idssan Dactyli. 

In otlier countries of Europe the traces of their existence are not so clearly 
•defined ; and if a few scattered traditions seem to favour a contrary opinion, it is 
*«)ually certain that they have been more freqneatly confounded with a kindred race, 
the (Brownies or Fairies). The former, as is well known, are the same diroinitive 
beings with the Lares of Latium, an order of beneficent spirits whom Cicero IT 
has taught us to consider as nearly identical with the Grecian Dosmon. In Germany ': 
they have received a long catalogue of appellations, all descriptive of their form, ) 
^Mir disposition, or their dress ; but whether marked by the title of Gutichen, \ 
Brownie, Lar, or Dmmon, we observe in all the same points of general resemblance : ,\ 
sili have been regarded alike as the guardians of the domestic hearth, the awarders of 
lntMperity, and the averters of evil. The English Puck, the Scottish Bogle, the 
French Esprit Follet, or Goblin — the Gobelinus of monkish latiuity, — and the 
<Serman Kobold are only varied names for the Grecian Kobalus ; whose sole delight 
consisted in perplexing the human race, and calling up those hsrmless terrors that 
constantly hover round the minds of the timid. To excite the wrath, indeed, of this 
Aiiechievoas spirit, was attended with fatal consequences to the luckless objects 
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who rashly courted it ; and Prietorius (i., p. 140} has preserved a notice of Lb 
cruelty to some miuers of St Amreber^, to whom be appeared under the guise of 
the Scottish Kelpie, with a hone's head, aud whom he destroyed by his pestiferous 
breath. That the progress of popular fiction has followed a regular course, a slight 
consideration of the subject will tend to assure us. It is on this principle that every 
country in Europe has invested its popular fictions with the same common marvels ; 
that all acknowledge the agencv of the lifeless productions of nature ; the inter- 
vention of the same supernatural machinery ; the existence of elves, fairies, dwaiis, 
giants, witchett, and euchanters; the use of spells, charms, and amulets, and all 
those highly-gifted objects of whatever form or name, whose attributes refute every 
principle of human experience which are to conceal the possessor's person, annihilate 
the bounds of space, or command a gratification of all our wishes. The^e are the 
constantly-recurring types which embellish these popular tales. In accordance with 
these laws, we find in every country a popular belief in different classes of beings 
distinct from men and from the higher order of divinities. 

WAllTON'S "DISSEKTATION O^T THE ORIGIN OP ROMANTIC FICTION 

IN EUROPE." 

The books of the Persians and Arabians abound with extravagant traditions about 
the giants Gog and Magog. These they call Jiigionge and Magionge ; and the 
Caucasian wall, said to be built by Alexander the Great from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, in order to cover the frontiers of his dominion, and to prevent the 
incursions of the Scythians, is called by the Orientals the WclU of Gog and Magog, 
One of the most formidable giants, according to our Armorican romance, which 
opposed the landing of Brutus in Britain, was Goemagot. He was twelve cubits 
high, and would unroot an oak as easily as an hazel wand : but after a most obstinate 
encounter with Corineus, he was tumbled into the sea from the summit of a steep 
cliiF on the rocky shores of Cornwall, and dashed in pieces against the high crags of 
the declivity. The place where he fell, adds our historian, taking its name from the 
giant^s fall, is called Lam-Goemagot or Ooemagot's Leap to this day. 

The old fictions about Stonehenge were detived from the inexhaustible 
source of extravagant imagination. We are told in this romaiioe, that the 
giants conveyed the stones which compose this miraculous monument from the 
farthest coasts of Africa. Every one of these stones is supposed to be mythical, and 
to contain a medicinal virtue— an idea drawn from the medical skill of the Arabians, 
and more particularly from the Arabian doctrine of attributing healing qualities, 
and other occult properties, to stones. Merlin's transformation of tJther into 
Gorlois, and of Ulfin into Bricel, by the power of some medical preparation, is a 
species of Arabian magic, which professed to work the most wonderful deceptions 
of this kind. The attribution of prophetical language to birds was common 
among the Orieutuls ; and an eagle is supposed to speak at building the walls of 
the city of Paladur, now Shaftesbury. The Arabians cultivated the study of 
philosophy, particularly astronomy, with amazing ardour. Hence arose the 
tradition, reported by our historian, that, in King Arthur's reign, there subsisted 
at Caerleon, in Glamorganshire, a college of 200 philosophers, who studied astronomy 
and other sciences ; and who were particularly employed in watching the courses 
of the stars, and predicting events to the king from their observations. 
Edwin's Spanish magician, by his knowledge of the flight of birds and 
the courses of the stars, is said to fortell future disasters. In the same strain 
Merlin prognosticates Cither's success in battle by the appearance of a comet.. 
The same enchanter's wonderful skill in mechanical powers^ by which he removes the 
Giants' Dance, or Stonehenge, from Ireland into England, and the notion that thia 
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stupendoos strncinre was raised by a profound philosophical knowledge of the 
mechanical arts, are founded on the Arabic literature. 

The Spaniards believed the existence of ffiants and dwarfs ; they had some notion 
of fairies ; they were stongly possessed with the belief of spells and enchantment, and 
were fond of inventing combats with dragons and monsters. . . . Even to the 
pi-esent age the people are still infatuated with a belief of the power of magicians, 
witches, spirits, aiid genii, concealed under the earth or in the waters ? Do we not 
discover, in these religious opinions, that source bt the marvellous with which our 
ancestors filled their romances, and in which we see dwarfs and giants, ^iries and 
demons, &c. 7 

And here it will be much to our present argument to observe, that some of the 
old Gothic and Scandinavian superstitions are to this day retained in the English 
laufTuage. Mara, from whence our night-mare is derived, was in the Runic theology 
a spirit or spectre of the nighty which seized men in their sleep and suddenly 
deprived them of speech and motion. Nicha was the Grothic demoh who inhabited the 
elements of water, and who strangled persons that were drowning. Boh was one of 
the most fierce and formidable of the Gothic generals, and the son of Odin : the 
mention of whose name was sufficient to spread an immediate panic among his 
enemies. 

The fictions of Odin and of his Scandinavians, must have taken still deeper root 
in the British Islands, at least in England, from the Saxon and Danish invasions. . 
. . • The songs of the Irish bards are by some conceived to be strongly marked 
with the traces of Scaldic imagination ; and these traces, which will be reconsidered, 
are believed still to survive among a species of poetical historians, whom they call 
tale-tellera, supposed to be the descendants of the original Iiish bards. A writer of 
equal elegance and veracity relates, *' that a gentleman of the north of Ireland has 
told me of his own experience, that in his wolf-huntings there, when he used to be 
abroad in the mountains three or four days together, and laid very ill a-nights, so as 
he could not well sleep, they would bring him. one of these tale-tellers, that when he 
lay down would begin a story of a King or a Oyant, a Dvtarf, and a DamoseV^ . . 
And that this Fairy hypothesis is partly true, may be concluded from the subjects 
of some of the old Scanilic romances, manuscripts of which now remain in the royal 
library at Stockholm. The titles of a few slmll serve for a specimen ; which I will 
make no apology for eiving at large : — " Saoak af Hialmter oc Olwer."-— " The 
History of Hiahnter King of SweSsn, son of a Syrian Princess, and of Olver Jarl, 
containing their Expeditions into Hunlaud, aud Arabia, with their numerous 
encounters with the Vikings and the Giants. Also their Leagues with Alsola, 
daughter of Binger King of Arabia, afterwards married to Hervor King of Hunland, 
ker ** Saoav ap Siod."— " The History of Siod, son of Ridgare King of England, 
who first was made King of England, afterwards of Babylon and Nineoeli. Compre- 
hending various occurrences in Saxland, Babylon, Greece, Africa, and especially in 
Eirice (or Irish Land) the region of the Giants." "Saoan af Albfleck.*' — '' The 
History of Alefleck, a King of England, and of his Expeditions into India and Tar- 
tary*' " Sagan af Erik Widforla."-— ** The History of Eric, the Traveller, who, 
with his companion, Eric, a Danish Prince, undertook a wonderful journey to Odin's 
Hall, or Oden's Aker, near the river Pison in India J* Here we see the circle of 
Icelandic poetry enlarged ; and the names of countries and cities belonging to 
another quarter of the globe — Arabia, India, Tartary, Syria, Greece, Babylon, and 
Nineveh — intermixed with those of Unnland; Sweden, and England, and adopted 
into tbe Northern romantic narratives. Even Charlemagne and Arthur, whose his- 
tories, as we have already seen, had been so lavishly decorated by the Arabian fablers, 
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did not escape the Scaadimti^aii fioaldf. Aceordinglj wt End thMe flobjectt «DOiig> 
their Sagas. '< Saoan af Erik Eikolavjos Sappb." — ** The HUtory ^fJSiriCy ion of 
Ejmg Hiac, King Arthur g ch£^ WruUerJ* {Hutorioal RhymiUKd Kiug Arthur, cob- 
tatoing hit League wttb Charlemagoe). '^Saaan af Iykitt." — ^^Th$ Histofy af 
imensty King Arthur's principal Champion, containing his baltles with the Gianta. 
" SAaAji AF Karlahaqmuse of Bofpum Han&" — ^^ The MuUry of CkaHemagnt^ af 
kis ChampionM and Captains, containing all his actions in several parts. 1st, of hui 
birth and coronation, and the combat A Oa,rv«tu8 King of Babylon, with Oddegir, 
the Dane ; 2nd, of Aglandns King of Africa, and of his aon Jatmond, and their 
wars iu Spain with Charlemagne ; 3rd, of Boland, and his combat with Villaline 
King of 8|iBin ; 4th, ol Ottenrs conversion to Ohristiaaity, and his marriage with 
Gharlem«gae*s daughter ; 6th, of Hugh King of Omstantinople. and the meiDorable 
e^oits of hie champions ; 6th, of the wars of JFerraente King of Spain ; 7th, of 
Charlemagne's addevements in Bonoevalles, and of hisdeaih." In another of the Sagas, 
Jar], a magician of Saxland, exhibits his feats of neeremancy before Charlemagne. We 
learn from Olaus Magnus that Itoland*s magical horn, of which Archbishop Turpin 
rehites such wonders, and among others, that it might be heard a distance of twenty 
niles, was frequently celebrated in the songs of the Icelandic bards ; it is not likely 
that these pieces, to say no more, were not composed until the Scandinavian tribes 
bad been converted to Ciiristiantty, that is, as I have before observed, about the close 
jof Uie IQ'Ji century, theae barbarians had an infinite and a national contempt for the 
Chnstians, whose religion inculcated a spirit of peace, gentleness, and civility — 
^oalities so dissimilar to those of their own ferocious and warlike disposition, and 
which they naturally interpreted to be the marks of cowardice and pusillanimiiy ; it 
lias, however, been urged that as the irruption oi the Normans into France, under 
their leader Bollo,did^not take plaoe till towards the begioningof the 10th century, 
«t which period the Scaldic art was arrived to the highest perfection in J^illo's 
native country ; we can easily trace the descent of the French and English romanoes 
«f chivalry from the Northern Sagas. It is supposed tliat JEloUo carried with liiat many 
Scalds from the North, who transmitted their sjcill to their children and successors, 
and that these, adopting the religious opinions and language of the new country, 
anbatituted the heroes of Christendom instead of those of their Pagan ancestoi's, and 
begiui to celebrate the feats of Charlemagne, Boland, and Oliver, whose true liistory 
they set off and embellished with the Scaldic figments of Dwarfs, Giants, Dragons, 
and Encliantments ; there is, howevei-, some reason to believe that these fictions were 
current among the French long before ; and if tl>e principles advanced on the former 
part of this dissertation be true, the fables adhering to Charlemagne's real history 
must be referred to another source. , 

Let ine add, that the enehautments of Runic poetry are very different from those 
in our Rmaooes of Ohivalrjr — the former chiefly deal in spells and charms, such as 
would preserve from poison, blunt the wea{>ous of an enemy, procure victory, allay 
a tempest, cure bodily diseases, or call the dead from their tombs, in uttering a 
form of mystegouB words or inscribing Runic characters. The magicians of romance 
are chiefiy employed in forming and conducting a train of deceptions : there is an air 
af Barbaric horror in the incantations of the Scaldic fablers. The msgicians of 
romance ot ten present visions of pleasure and delight, and, although not without these 
alarming terrors, sometimes lead us through flowery forestK, aud raise up palaces 
glittering with gold and precious stones. The Kouie magic is more like that of 
Canidiii ia Horace,* the romantic resembles that of Armida in Tasso. The operations 
of the one are freyuentl^ but mere tricks in comparison qf that suUimo solemnity of 
necrojpjtntic machinery which the ot/iers so aufuUy display. 
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Qmrierly Review, Vol. XXL No. XLL, Art 5. 
Tbe most important addition to nursery literature has been effected in Germany, 
Irrthe diligence of John and William Grimm, two antiquarian brethren of the 
lughest reputation. Under the title of *' Kinder und UausmHrchen " they hare 
pablinbed a collection of German popular stories, sinf^alar in its kind, both for 
extent and variety, and from which we have acquired much information. In this 
collection we recognise a host of EngKsh and French and Italian stories of the same 
genus and species, and extant in printed books ; but the greater part of the German 
popular or nursery stories are stated by the editors to be traditionary, some local, 
others more widely known, and MM. Grimm say that they are confident that all 
those which they have so gathered from oral tradition, with the exception, indeed, 
of '* Pass in Boots,^ are pure German, and not borrowed from the stranger. lu their 
annotation, MM. Grimm have taken considerably pains, and often with considerable 
success, to show the relationship between these Kinder M^rchen, or Children's Tales, 
and the venerable Sagas of the North, which, in good sooth, were only intended 
tor children of larger growth. " The real worth of these tales,*' continue MU. 
Grimm, ** is indeed to be hi^^hly estimated, as they give a new and more complete 
eliicidation of our ancient German heroic fictions than could be obtained from anv 
other souree. Thomroea, who is set a-sleeping in consequence of the wouuds 
inflicted by her spindle, is Brynhilda cast into slumber by the sleep-thorn of Odhl. 
The manner in which Loke hangs to the Giant-Eagle is better understood after a 
perusal of the story of the Golden Goose, to which the lads and lasses who touch it. 
adhere inseparably. In the stories of the Wicked Goldsmith, the Speaking Bird, and 
the Eating of the Birdie Heart, who does not recognise the fable of Sigurd (see note). 
In these popular stories is concealed the pure and primitive mythology of the Teutons, 
which has been considered as lost for ever, and we are convinced that if such 
researches are continued in the different districts of Germany, the traditions of tliis 
nature, i^hich are now neglected, will change into treasuries of incredible worth, 
and assist in affording a new basis for the study of the origin of our ancient poetical 
fictions." 

Quarterly Review, The Statement of a Singular Hypothesis of Fairies, in 

Vol. XIV., pp. 280-1. 

Mrs. Bray thinks that the Pixies are certainly a distinct race from the Fairies, 
because the elders among the more knowing peasantry will invariably tell you, if 
you ask them what Pixies really may be, that they are the souls of infants who 
were so unhappy as to die unbaptised. Everything, however, which is attributed to 
Fairies in other parts of England is attributed to Pixies in Devonshire. They steal 
children, they lead travellers astray, they delude miners, they reward good house- 
wives and punish idle ones, and make rings on the turf where they dance. The 
§ood people affirm that of late years the Pjxits are conjured away to their own 
omains and held tolerably fast there ; and the reason they give for this is, that 
the burial service is much enlarged to what it was in former days, and the 
clergy much more learned. A more extraordinary hypothesis concerning them, 
which was advanced some thirty years ago by Dr. Guthrie, seems not to have been 
heard o! in the West. 

" Most of the traditional stories respecting Fairies," says the Doctor, " especially 
such as represented them as embodied spirits, might perhaps be accounted for upon 
supposing that the Druid>4, or rather some conquered Aborigines, had fied from 
their enemies and taken up their residence in those subterraneous dwellings so 
frequently discovered in digging in various parts of Scotland and in some places 
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called Picts* houses. Covered with artificial raounds, they were generally green 
hills. When the country came to be iDhiibtted around them a regard for their own 
safety would induce them to be hid by day, and to come abnmd only in the night. 
It would be of consequence if at any time their occasions sliould force them abroad 
in daylight that their clothing ehnuld be as like the ground as possible ; hence they 
were always dressed in green. Their narrow dwellings kept them much confined by 
day ; but the exercise of dancini^ by moonlight must have been to them most 
delightful, and frequently repeated in remote glens and sequestered places. Hence, 
•tso, their music by night in the open air ; by day in their dwellings it must have 
U^^trayed them. Hence, also, in dark nights those gleams of light which were 
necessary to find their way to water, or anything else they might need. Their stock 
of provisions might at times run f«hort ; hence their females appearing in green 
gowns, borrowing oatmeal, and repaying it. Their families in that confined state of 
life, from putrid or infectious dieases, might become thin or wear away ; and hence 
their carrying off women aAd children to recruit their stock ; hence, also, the 
return of those carried off being permitted to depart after several years of absence 
from their own families under a promise of keeping their secret. Difficulties may 
be started ; but such a supposition seems to account for stories that passed current 
with people who, though superstitions and apt to be imposed upon by their own 
imaginations, were not indifferent with regara to what they thought to be truth, 
more than people of the present age.*' 

" But," Dr. Guthrie adds, '* it may be proper to remark that the fairy tales in 
Scotland are widely different from those we generally find in books." 
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"Now you must imngine me to sit by a g:ood fire, amonj^t a oompanye.of good fellowee, over a 
well-npiced wassol 1>owIq of Christmas ale, telling of these merne tales which hereafter followe." — Pnf, 
to HUl, of " Tom Thi'htbe the /:»«/«.'*- 1621. 



POPULAR STORIES. 



HANS IN LUCK. 



HANS had served his master seven years, and at last said to him, 
'' Master, my time is up, I should like to go home and see my 
mother; so give me my wages." And the master said, "You have 
been a faithful and good servant, so your pay shall be handsome.'' 
Then he gave him a piece of silver that was as big as his head. 

Hans took out his pocket-handkerchi^, put the piece of silver into 
it, threw it over his shoulder, and jogged ofiF homewards. As he went 
lazily on, dragging one. foot after another, a man came in sight, trotting 
along gaily on a capital horse. "Ahl" said Hans aloud, "what a 
fine thing it is to ride on horseback ! there he sits as if he was at home 
in his chair ; he trips against no stones, spares his shoes, and yet gets 
on he hardly knows how." The horseman heard this, and said. " Well, 
Hans, why do you go on foot then?" "Ah!" said he, "I have this 
load to carry ; to be sure it is silver, but it is so heavy that I can't 
hold up my hoad, and it hurts my shoulder sadly." " What do you 
say to changing ?" said the horseman ; *I will give you my horse, and 
you shall give me the silver." "With all my heart," said Hans: " but 
I tell you one thing, — youll have a weary task to drag it along." The 
horseman got off, took the silver, helped Hans up, gave him the bridle 
into his hand, and said, " When you want to go very fast, you must 
smack your lips loud, and cry * Jip.' " 

B 
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Hans was delighted as he sat on the horse, and rode merrily on. 
After a time he thought he should like to go a little faster, so he 
smacked his lips» and cried *^ Jip.'' Away went the horse full gallop ; 
and before Ebjis knew what he was about, he was thrown off, and lay 
in a ditch by the roadside; and his horse would have run ofl* if a 
shepherd who was coming by, driving a cow, had not stopped it. Hans 
soon came to himself, and got upon his legs again. He was sadly 
vexed, and said to the shepherd, '' This riding is no joke when a man 
gets on a beast like this, that stumbles and flings him off as if he would 
break his neck. However, I'm off now once for all : I like your cow 
a great deal better 1 j>ne can walk along at one's leisure behind her, and 
have milk, batter, and cheese every day >into the bargain. What would 
I give to have such a cow 1" " Well," said tiie shepherd, " if you are 
so fond of her, I will change my cow for your horse." " Done !" said 
Hans merrily. The shepherd jumped upon the horse and away he 
rode. 

Hans drove off his oow quietly, and thought his bargain a very 
lucky one. " If I have only a piece of hcteA (and I certainly shall be 
able to get that), I can, whenever I like, eat my butter and cheese with 
it; and when I am thirsty I can milk my eow and drink the milk: 
what can I wish for more T When he came to an inn, he halted, ate 
up all his bread, and gave away his last penny for a glass of beer : then 
he drove his cow towards his mother's village; and the heat grew 
greater as noon came on, till at last he found himself on a wide heath 
that would take him more than an hour to cross, end he began 
to be so hot and parched that his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. " I can find a cure for this," thought he ; '* now will I milk 
my cow and quench my thirst;" so he tied her to the stump dT a 
tree, and held his leathern cap to milk into ; but not a drop was to 
be had 
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While he was trying his luck and managing the matter veiy 
clumsily, the uneasy beast gave him a kick on the head that knocked 
him dovm, and there he lay a long while senseless. Luckily a butcher 
soon came by diiving a pig in a wheelbarrow. '' What is the matter * 
with you Y* said the butcher as he helped him up. Hans told him what 
had happened, and tibe butcher gave him a flask, saying, ''There, drink 
and refresh yourself; your cow will give you no milk, she is an old 
beast good for nothing but the slaughter-house." '' Alas, alas !" said 
Hans, " who would have thought it ? If I kill her, what will she be 
good for ? I hate cow-beef, it is not tender enough for me. If it were 
a pig now, one could do something with it, it would at any rate make 
some sausages." " Weil," said the butcher, " to please you I'll change, 
and give you the pig for the cow." " Heaven reward you for your 
kindness !" said Hans as he gave the butcher the cow, and took the pig 
off the wheelbarrow, and drove it off, holding it by the string that was 
tied to its leg. 

So on he jogged, and all seemed now to go right with him ; he had 
met with some misfortunes, to be sure ; but he was now well repaid for 
alL The next person he met was a countryman carrying a fine white 
goose under his arm. The countryman stopped to ask what was 
o'clock ; and Hans told him all his luck, and how he had made so many 
good baigains. The countryman said he was going to take the goone 
to a christening ; '' Feel," said he, ''how heavy it is, and yet it is (xoly 
eight weeks old. Whoever ix)asts and eats it may cut plenty of fat off 
ity it has lived so well I" " You're ri^t," said Hans as he weighed it 
in his hand; "but my pig is no trifle." Meantime the countryioaai 
began to look grave, and shook his head. " Hark ye," said he, "my 
good friend ; your pig may get you into a scrape ; in the village I just 
tx>me from, the squire has had a pig stolen out of his sty. I was 
dseadfully a&aidy when I sa^ you, that yon had got the squire's pig ; 
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it will be a bad job if they catch you ; the least they'll do, will be to 
throw you into the horseponA" 

Poor Hans was sadly frightened. " Good man," cried he, " pray get 
me out of this scrape ; you know this coimtry better than I, take my 
pig and give me the goose." ** I ought to have something into the 
bargain," said the countryman ; " however I will not bear hard upon 
you, as you are in trouble." Then he took the string in his hand, and 
drove off the pig by a side path ; while Hans went on the way home- 
wards free from care. "After all," thought he, " I have the best of tlie 
bai^ain : first there will be a capital roast, then the fat will find me in 
£oose-grease for six months ; and then there are all the beautiful white 
feathers ; I will put them into my pillow, and then I am sure I shall 
sleep soundly without rocking. How happy my mother will be !" 

As he came to the last village, he saw a scissor-grinder, with his 
wheel, working away, and singing 

Cer hill and o'er dale so happy I roam. 
Work light and Hire well, all the world in my home ; 
Who 80 blythe, so merry as 1 1 

Hans stood looking for a while, and at last said, "Tou must be 
well off, master grinder, you seem so happy at your work."' " Yes," 
said the other, " mine is a golden trade ; a good grinder never puts his 
hand in his pocket without finding money in it : — but where did you 
get that beautiful goose ?" "I did not buy it, but changed a pig for 
it" " And where did you get the pig ?" "I gave a cow for it." " And 
the cow ?" "I gave a horse for it" "And the horse ?" "I gave a 
piece of silver as big as my head for that." " And the silver ?" " Oh I 
I worked hard for that seven long years." " You have thriven well in 
the world hitherto," said the grinder ; " now if you could find money 
in your pocket whenever you put your hand into it, your fortune 
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would be made." "Veiy true: but how is that to be managed?'* 
" You must turn grinde/r like me," said the other ; " you only want a 
grindstone ; the rest will come of itself. Here is one that is a little 
the worse for wear: I would not ask more than the value of your 
goose for it ; — will you buy ?" *' How can you ask such a question ?" 
replied Hans ; " I should be the happiest man in the world if I could 
have money whenever I put my hand in my pocket; what could I 
want more ? there's the goose !" *' Now," said the grinder, as he gave 
him a common rough stone that lay by his side, "this is a most 
capital stone ; do but manage it cleverly, and you can make an old nail 
cut with it" 

Hans took the stone and went off with a light heart: his eyes 
sparkled for joy, and he said to himself, "I must have been bom 
in a lucky hour ; everything that I want or wish for comes to me of 
itself." 

Meantime he began to be tired, for he had been travelling ever 
since daybreak; he was hungry, too, for he had given away his last 
penny in his joy at getting the cow. At last he could go no further, 
and the stone tired him terribly ; he dragged himself to the dde of a 
pond, that he might drink some water, and rest awhile ; so he laid the 
stone carefully by his side on the bank : but as he stooped down to 
drink, he forgot it, pushed it a little, and down it went plump into the 
pond. For a while he watched it sinking in the deep dear water, then 
sprang up for joy, and again fell upon his knees, and thanked heaven 
with tears in his eyes for its kindness in taking away his only plague, 
the ugly heavy stone. " How happy am I !" cried he : "no mortal was 
ever so lucky as I am." Then up he got with a light and merry heart, 
and walked on free from all his troubles, till he reached his mother's 
house. 
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THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS; 

on, THE WAITS OF BKEMEK. 



AN houesfc farmer had once an ass thati had been a faithfal servant 
to him a great many years, but was now growing old and every 
day more and more unfit for work. His master therefore was tired of 
keeping him and began to think of putting an ^id to him ; but the 
ass, who saw that some mischief was in the wind, took himself slyly 
off, and began his journey towards Bremen, "for there," thought he, 
" I may chance to be chosen town musician." 

After he had travelled a little way, he spied a dog lying by the 
roadside and panting as if he was tired. " What makes you pant so, 
my li4end?" said the ass. "Alas!" said the d(^, "my master was 
going to knock me on the head, because I am old and weak, and can 
no longer make myself useful to him in hunting ; so I ran away ; but 
what can I do to earn my livelihood?" "Hark ye!" said the ass, 
* I am going to Bremen to turn musician : suppose you go with 
me, and try what you can do in the same way ?" The dog said he 
was willing, and they jogged on together. 

They had not gone far before they saw a cat sitting in the middle 
of the road and making a most rueful face. " Pray, my good lady," 
said the ass, " what's the matter with you ? you look quite out of 
spirits!" **Ah me!" said the cat, "how can one be in good spirits 
when one's life is in danger ? Because I am beginning to grow old 
and had rather lie at my ease by the fire than run about the house 
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after the mice, my mistress laid hold of me, and was going to drown 
me ; and though I have been lucky enough to get away &om her, I do 
not know what I am to live upon.'' '' Oh T' said the ass, '' by all means 
go with us to Bremen; you are a good night singer, and may make 
your fortune as one of the waits." The cat was pleased with the 
thought, and joined the party. 

Soon afterwards, as they were passing by a farmyard, they saw a 
oock perched upon a gate, and screaming^ out with all his might and 
main. ''Bravo!" said the ass; "upon my word you make a famous 
noise j-pray what is all this about ?" " Why," said the cock, ** I was just 
now saying that we should have fine weather for our washing^ay, and 
yet my mistress and the cook don't thank me for my pains, but 
threaten .to cut off my head tonnorrow, and make broth of me for the 
guests that are coming on Sunday !" " Heaven forbid !" said the ass; 
** come with us. Master Chanticleer ; it will be better, at any rate, than 
staying here to have your head cut off! . Besides, who knows ? If we 
take care to sing in tune, we may get up some kind of a concert : so 
come along with us." " With all my heart," said the cock : so they all 
four went on jollily together. 

They could not, however, reach the town the first day ; so, Tvhen 
night came on, they went into a wood 'to sleep. The ass and the dog 
laid themselves down imder a great tree, and the cat climbed into the 
branches ; while the cock, thinking that the higher he sat the safer he 
should be, flew up to ihe very top of the tree, and ihen, according to 
his custom, before he went to sleep, looked out on aU sides of him to 
see that everything was welL In doing thii^ he saw afar off something 
bright and shining ; and calling to his companions said, " There must 
be a house no great way off, for I see a light." " K that be the case," 
said the ass, ''we had better change our quarters, for our lodging 
is not the beat in the woildl" "Besides," added the dog, ^I 
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should not be the worse for a bone or two, or a bit of meat." So 
they walked off together towards the spot where Chanticleer had 
seen the light ; and as they drew near, it became larger and brighter, 
till they at last came close to a house in which a gang of robbers 
lived. 

The ass, being the tallest of the company, marched up to the window 
and peeped in. "Well, Donkey," said Chanticleer, "What do you see?" 
* What do I see r replied the ass, " why I see a table spread with all 
kW, of good ^ ^ ro^ rilg „u«d it J^ ^r 
''That would he a noble lodging for us," said the cock. " Yes," said the 
ass, "if we could only get in:" so they consulted together how they 
should contrive to get the robbers out; and at last i^ey hit upon a plan. 
The ass placed himself upright on his hind-legs, with his. fore feet 
resting against the window; the dog got upon his back; the cat 
scrambled up to the dog's shoulders, and the the cock flew up and sat 
upon the cat's head. When ajl was ready, a signal was given, and they 
began their musia The ass brayed, the dog barked, the cat mewed, 
and the cock screamed ; and then they all broke through the window 
at once and came tumbling into the room, amongst the broken glass, 
with a most hideous clatter ! The robbers, who had been not a little 
firightened by the opening concert, had now no doubt that some frightful 
hobgoblin had broken in upon them, and scampered away as fast as 
ihey could. 

The coast once clear, our travellers soon sat down, and dispatched 
what the robbers had left, with as much eagerness as if they had not 
expected to eat again for a month. As soon as they had satisfied 
themselves, they put out the lights, and each once more sought out a 
resting-place to his own liking. The donkey laid himself down upon 
a heap of straw in the yard ; the dog stretched himself upon a mat 
behind the door; the cat rolled herself up on the hearth before the warm 
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n^lies; and the cock perched upon a beam on the top of the house; and, 
as they were all rather tired with their journey, they soon fell asleep. 

But about midnight, when the robbers saw from afar that the lights 
Avere out and that all seemed quiet, they began to think that they had 
1 >ecn in too great a hurry to inin away ; and one of them, who was bolder 
than the rest, went to see what was going on. Finding everything 
still, he marched into the kitchen, and groped about till he found a 
match in order to light a candle; and then, espying the glittering fiery 
eyes of the cat, ho mistook them for live coals, and held the match to 
them to light it. But the cat, not understanding this joke, sprang at 
his face, and spit, and scratched at him. This frightened him dreadfully, 
and away he ran to the back door ; but there the dog jumped up and 
bit him in the leg; and as he was crossing over the yard the ass kicked 
him ; and the cock, who had been awakened by the noise, crowed with 
all his might. At this the robber ran back as fast as he could to his 
comrades, and told the captain " how a horrid witch had got into the 
house, and had spit at him and scratched his face with her long bony 
fingei*s; how a man with a knife in his hand had hidden himself 
1 ehind the door, and stabbed him in the leg; how a black monster 
stood in the yard and stinick him with a club, and how the devil sat 
upon the top of the house, and cried out, * Throw the rascal up here !*" 
After this the robbers never dared to go back to the house ; but the 
musicians were so pleased with their quarters, that they took up their 
abode there ; and there they are, I dare say, at this very day. 
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THE GOLDEN BIRTH 



A CERTAIN king had a beautiful garden, and in the garden 
stood a tree which bore golden apples. These apples were always 
counted, and about the time when they began to grow ripe it was found 
that every night one of them was gone. The king became very angry 
at this, and ordered the gardener to keep watch all night imder the tree. 
The gardener set his eldest son to watch ; but about twelve o'clock he 
fell asleep, and in the morning another of the apples was missing. 
Thei^ the second son was ordered to watch ; and at midnight he too fell 
asleep, and in the morning another apple was gone. Then the third 
.son offered to keep watch; but the gardener at first would not let him, 
for fear some harm should come to him : however, at last he consented, 
and the yoimg man laid himself under the tree to watch. As the dock 
struck twelve he heard a rustling noise in the air, and a bird came 
flying that was of pure gold; and as it was snapping at one of 
the apples with its beak, the gardener's son jumped up and shot 
an arrow at it. But the arrow did the bird no harm ; only it dropped 
a golden feather &om its tail, and then flew away. The golden 
feather was brought to the king in the morning, and all the coimcil 
was called together. Ever^^ one agi'eed that it was worth more than 
all the wealth of the kingdom: but the king said, "One feather is of no 
use to me, I must have the whole bird." 

Then the gardener's eldest son set out and thought to find the 
golden bird very easily ; and when he had gone but a little way, he 
came to a wood, and by the side of the wood he saw a fox sitting; so 
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he took his bow azid made ready to shoot at it; Then the fox said, 
"Do not shoot me, far I will give you good ooonsel; I know what your 
business is, and that you want to find the golden bird. You will reach 
a village in the evening ; and when you get there, you will see 
two inns opposite to each other, one of which' is very pleasant and 
beautiful to look at: go not in there, but rest for the night in the other, 
though it may appear to you to be very poor and mean." But the son 
thought to himself, ''What can such a beast as this know about 
the matter T So he shot his arrow at thefox ; but he missed it, and 
it set up its tail above its back and ran into the wood. Then he went 
his way, and in the evening came to the village where the two inns 
were ; and in one of those were people singing, and dancing, and 
feasting; but the other looked very dirty imd poor. "I should be very 
silly," said he, ** if I went to that shabby house, and left this charming 
place;" so he went into the smai*t bouse, and ate and dnuak at 
his ease, and forgot the bird and his country too. 

Time passed on ; and as the eldest son did not come back, and no 
tidings were heanlof him, the second son set out, and the same thmg 
happened to him. He met the fox, who gave him the same good 
advice : but when he came to the two inns, his eldest brother 
was standing at ihe window where the merrymaking was, and called 
to him to come in; and he could not withstand the temptatiom 
but went in, and forgot the golden bird and his country in the same 
manner. 

Time passed on again, and the youngest son too wished to set out 
into the wide world to seek for the golden bird ; but his father would 
not listen to it fbr a long while, for he was very fond of his son, and 
was afraid that some HI luck mighil happen to him also, and prevent 
his coming back. Horwever, at laat it was agreed he should go, for he 
would not rest at heme ; and-as he came to the wood, he met the fox. 
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and heaid the same good counsel But he was thankful to the fox, and 
did not attempt his life as his brothers had done ; so the fox said, " Sit 
upon my tail, and you will travel faster." So he sat down, and the fox 
began to run, and away they went over stock and stone so quick that 
their hair whistled in the wind. 

When they came to the village, the son followed the fox's counsel, 
and without looking about him went to the shabby inn and rested 
there all night at his ease. In the morning came the fox again and 
met him as he was beginning his journey, and said, " Go straight 
forward, till you come to a castle, before which lie a whole troop of 
soldiers feust asleep and snoring ; take no notice of them, but go into 
the castle and pass on and on till you come to a room, where the 
golden bird 'sits in a wooden cage ; close by it stands a beautiful 
golden cage ; but do not try to take the bird out of the shabby cage 
and put it into the handsome one, otherwise you will repent 
it." 

Then the fox stretched out his tail again, and the young man 
sat himself down, and away they went over stock and stone till 
their hair whistled m the wind. 

Before the castle gate all was as the fox had said : so the son 
went in and found the chamber where the golden bird himg in a 
wooden cage, and below stood the golden cage, and the three golden 
apples that had been lost were lying close by it. Then thought he 
to himself, " It will be a very droll thing to bring away such a fine 
bird in this shabby cage ;" so he opened the door and took hold of it 
and put it into the golden cage. But the bird set up such a loud 
scream that all the soldiers awoke, and they took him prisoner and 
carried him before the king. The next morning the court sat to 
judge him ; and when all was heard, it sentenced him to die, unless 
lie should bring the king the golden horse which could run as swiftly 
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as the wind; and if he did this, he was to have the golden bird 
given him for his own. 

So he set out onee more on his journey, sighing, and in great 
despair, when on a sudden his good Mend the fox met him, and said, 
*' You see now what has happened on account of your not listening 
to my counsel. I will still, however, tell you how to find the golden 
horse, if you will do as I bid you. You must go straight on till you 
come to the castle where the horse stands in his stall : by his side will 
lie the groom fast asleep and snoring : take away the horse quietly, 
but be sure to put the old leathern saddle upon him, and not the 
golden one that is dose by it." Then the son sat down on the fox's 
tail, and away they went over stock and stone till their hair whistled 
in the wind. 

All went right, and the groom lay snoring with his hand upon 
the golden saddle. But when the son looked at the horse, he thought 
it a great pity to put the leathern saddle upon it " I will give him 
the good one," said he ; " I am sure he deserves it" As he took up 
the golden saddle the groom awoke and cried out so loud, that all the 
guards ran in and took him prisoner, and in the morning he was again 
brought before the court to be judged, and was sentenced to die. But 
it was agreed, that, if he could bring thither the beautiful princess, ho 
should live, and have the bird and horse given him for his own. 

Then he went his way again very sorrowful ; but the old fox came 
and said, " Why did not you listen to me ? If you had, you would 
have carried away both the bird and the horse ; yet will I once more 
give you counsel Go straight on, and in the evening you will arrive 
at a castle. At twelve o'clock at night the princess goes to the 
bathing-house ; go up to her and give her a kiss, and she will let you 
lead her away ; but take care you do not suffer her to go and take 
leave of her father and mother." Then the fox stretched out hifl tail» 
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and so away they went over stock and stone till their hair whistled 
again. 

As they came to the castle, all was as the £6x had aaid, asd at 
twelve o'clock the young man met the ptrinoess going to the bath, and 
gave her the kiss, and she agreed to run away with him, but begged 
with many tears that he would let her take leave of lier father. At 
first he refused, but she wept still more and more, and fell at his feet, 
Ull at last he ocmsented; but the moment she came to her feitlier's 
house, the guards awoke and he was taken prisoner again. 

Then he was brought before the king, and the king said, *' You 
shall never have my daughter unless in eight days you dig away the 
hill that stops the view from my window." Now this hill w$a bo big 
that the whole world could not take it away; and when he had 
worked for seven days, and had done very little, the fox came aivd said, 
** Lie down and go to sleep ; I will work for you." And in the 
morning he awoke and tfhe hill was gone ; so he went merrily to the 
king, and told him that now that it was removed he must give him the 
princess. 

Then the king was obliged to keep his word, and away went the 
young man and the princess; and the fox oame and said to him, 
*' We will have all three, iJie princess, the horse, and the biixL" "Ah I" 
said the young man, " that would be a great thing, but how can you 
contrive it ?" 

"If you will <mly listen," said the fox, "it can soon be done. 
When you oome to the king, and he asks for the beautiful princess, 
you must say, * Here she is.' Then he will be very joyful ; and you 
will mount the golden horse that they are to give you, and put 
out your hand to take leave at* them; but shake hands with the 
princess last. Then lift her quickly on to tlie horse behind you ; dap 
your i^urs to his side, and gallop away as last as you can." 
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AH went right : then the fox said, " When you come to the castle 
"where the bird is, I will stay with the princess at the door, and you 
will ride in and speak to the king; and when he sees that it is the 
right horse, he will bring out the bird ; but you must sit still, and say 
that you want to look at it, to see whether it is the true golden bird ; 
and when you get it into your hand, ride away." 

This, too, happened as the fox said ; they carried off the bird, the 
princess mounted again^ and they rode on to a great wood. Then the 
fox came, and said, " Pray kill me, and cut off my head and my feet." 
But the young man refused to do it : so the fox said, " I will at any 
rate give you good counsel: beware of two things; ransom no one 
from the gallows, and sit down by the side of no river." Then away 
he went ''Well," thought the young man, ''it is no hard matter to 
keep that advice." 

He rode on with the princess, till at la^st he came to the village 
where he had left his two brothers. And there he heard a great noise 
and uproar ; and when he asked what was the matter, the people said, 
'* Two men are going to be hanged." As he came nearer, he saw that 
the two men were his brothers, who had turned robbers ; so he said, 
"Cannot they in any way be saved?" But the people said "No," 
unless he would bestow all his money upon the rascals and btiy their 
liberty. Then he did not stay to think about the matter, but paid 
what was asked, and his brothers were given i:^, ;and went on with 
him towards their home. 

And as they came to the wood where the fox first met them, it was 
so cool and pleasant that the two brothers said, " Let us sit down by 
the side of the river, and rest awhile, to eat and drink." " Very weU," 
said he, and forgot the fox's coimsel, and sat down on the side of the 
river; and while he suspected nothing, they came behind, and 
threw him down the bank, and took the princess, the horse, and 
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the bird, and went home to the king their master, and said, " All this 
have we won by our exertions." Then there was great rejoicing made ; 
but the horse would not eat, the bird would not sing, and the princess 
wepi 

The youngest son fell to the bottom of the river's l^ed : luckily it 
was nearly dry, but his bones were almost broken, and the bank was 
so steep that he could find no way to get out Then the old fox came 
once more, and scolded him for not following his advice ; otherwise no 
evil would have bofall^i him: "Yet," said he, "I cannot leave vou 
here, so lay hold of my tail and hold fast." Then he pulled him out of 
river, and said to him,' as he got upon the bank, " Your brothers have 
set watch to kill you, if they find yon in the kingdom." So he 
dressed himself as a poor man, and came secretly to the king's court, 
and was scarcely within the doors when the horse began to eat, 
and the bird to sing, and the princess left off weeping. He went 
straight to the Idng, and told him all his brothers' roguery; and 
they were seized and punished, and he had the princess given to 
him again ; and after the king's death he was heir to his kingdom. 

A long while after, he went to walk one day in the wood, and the 
old fox met him, and besought him with tears in his eyes to kill him, 
and cut off his head and feet. And at last he did so, and in a moment 
the fox was changed into a man, and turned out to be the brother of 
the princess, who had been lost a great many many years. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFK 

THERE was once a fisherman who lived with his wife in a ditch, 
close by the sea-side. The fisherman used to go out all day 
long a-fishing; and one day, as he sat on the shore with his rod, 
looking at the shining water and watching his line, all on a sudden his 
float was dragged away deep under the sea ; and in drawing it up he 
pulled a great fish out of the water. The fish said to him, "Pray 
let me live : I am not a real fish ; I am an enchanted prince, put me in 
the water again, and let me go." " Oh !" said the man, " you need not 
make so many words about the matter ; I wish to have nothing to do 
with a fish that can talk ; so swim away as soon as you please." 
Then he put him back into the water, and the fish darted straight 
down to the bottom, and left a long streak of blood behind him. 

When the fisherman went home to his wife in the ditch, he told 
her how he had caught a great fish, and how it had told him that it 
was an enchanted prince, and that on. hearing it speak he had let it go 
again. "Did you not ask it for anything?" said the wife. "No," 
said the man, "what should I ask for?" "Ah !" said the wife, "we 
live very wretchedly here in this nasty stinking ditch ; do go back, 
and tell the fish we want a little cottage." 

The fisherman did not much like the business : however, he went 
to the sea, and when he came there the water looked all yellow and 
green. And he stood at the water's edge, and said, 

** O man of the sea 1 

Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plagne of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of tkee 1 " 
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Then the fish came swimming to him, and said, " Well, what does 
she want ?" " Ah !" answered the fisherman, * my wife says that when 
I had caught you, I ought to have asked you for something before I let 
you CO again; she does not like living any longer in the ditch, and 
wants a little cottage." " Go home, then," said the fish ; ** she is in ttie 
cottage already." So the man went home, and saw his wife standing 
at the door of a cottage. " Come in, come in," said she ; " is not this 
much better than the ditch ?" And there was a parlour, and a bed- 
chamber, and a kitchen; and behind the cottage there was a little 
garden with all sorts of flowers and fruits, and a courtyard full rf ducks 
and chickens. " Ah !" said the fisherman, " how happily we shall live !" 
" We will try to do so at least," said his wife. 

Everything went right for a week or two, and then Dame Alice 
said, " Husband, there is not room enough in this cottage, the court- 
yard and garden are a great deal too small ; I should like to have a 
large stone castle to live in ; so go to the fish again, and tell him to 
give us a castle." " Wife," said the fisherman, " I don't like to go to 
him again, for perhaps he will be angry ; we ought to be content with 
the cottage." "Nonsense!" said the wife; "he will do it very 
willingly ; go along and try." 

The fisherman went ; but his heart was very heavy : and when he 
came to the sea it looked blue and gloomy, though it was quite calm, 
aad he went close to it, and said, 

^ O man of the sea I 

Come listen to me. 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life. 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee I * 

• Well, what doe& she want mow ?" said the fish. " Ah !" said the 
man very sorrowfully, "my wife wants to live in a stone castle." "Go 
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borne then," said the fish, " she isr standing at the door of it ab'eady." 
So away went the fisherman, and found his wife standing before a 
great castle. " See," said she, " is not this grand ?" With that they 
went into the castle together, and found a great many servants there, 
and the rooms all richly famished and full of golden chairs and 
tables ; and behind the castle was a garden, and a wood half a mile 
long, full of sheep, and goats, and hares, and de^r ; and in the court- 
yard were stables and cowhouses. *' Well !" said the man, "now will 
we live contented and happy in this beautiful castle for the rest 
of our lives.'* " Perhaps we may," said the wife ; " but let us consider 
and sleep upon it before we make up our minds :" so they went to bed. 
The next morning, when Dame Alice awoke, it was broad daylight, 
and she jogged tiie fisherman with her elbow, and said, "Get up, 
husband, and bestir yourself, for we must be king of all the land." 
** Wife, wife," said the man, " why should we wish to be king ? I will 
not be king." " Then I will," said Alice. " But, wife," answered the 
fisherman, " how can you be king ? the fish cannot make you a king." 
" Husband," said she, " say no more about it, but go and try ; I will be 
king !" So the man went away, quite sorrowful to think that his wife 
should want to be king. The sea looked a dark-grey colour, and was 
covered with foam aa he cried out, 

" O man of the sea ! 

Come listen tp me, , 

For Alice my wfPe, 

The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee ! * 

* Wen, what would she have now ?" said the fish. " Alas !" said the. 
man, " my wife wants to be king." " Go home," said the fish ; " she 
18 king already." 

' Thaai the fisherman went home ; and as he came dose to the 

c 2 
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palace, he saw a troop of soldiers, and heard the sounds of drums and 
trumpets ; and when he entered in, he saw his wife sitting on a high 
throne of gold and diamonds, with a golden crown upon her head ; and 
on each side of her stood six beautiful maiden^, each a head taller than 
the other. « Well, wife," said the fisherman, " are you kin^ ?" " Yes," 
said she, " I am king." And when he had looked at her for a long 
time, he said, " Ah, wife ! what a fine thing it is to be king ! now we 
shall never have anything more to wish for." " I don't know how that 
may* be," said she ; " never is a long time. I am king, *tis true, but I 
begin to be tired of it, and I think I should like to be emperor." " Alas, 
wife ! why should you wish to be emperor ?" said the fisherman. " Hus- 
band," said she, "go to the fish ; I say I will be emperor." " Ah, wife !" 
replied the fisherman, " the fish cannot make an emperor^ and I should 
not like to ask for such a thing." "I am king," said Alice, " and yom 
are my slave, so go directly!" So the fisherman was obliged to go; 
and he muttered as he went along, " This will come to no good, it is too 
much to ask, the fish will be tired at last, and then we shall repent of 
what we have done." He soon arrived at the sea, and the water was 
quite black and muddy, and a mighty whirlwind blew over it ; but he 
went to the shore, and said, 

*' O man of the sea ! 

Oooie listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to b«g a boon of thee f 

"What would she have now?** said the fish. "Ah!" said the 
fisherman, " she wants to be emperor." " Go home," said the fish ; ** she 
is emperor already." 

So he went home again; and as he came near he saw his wife 
sitting on a very lofty throae made of solid gold, with a great cnwivn 
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on her head full two yards high, and on each side of her stood her 

guards and attendants in a row, each one smaller than the other, from the 

tallest giant down to a little dwarf no bigger than my finger. And 

before her stood princes and dukes, and earls : and the fisherman went 

up to her and said, " Wife, are you emperor ?" " Yes," said she, " I am 

emperor." " Ah !" said the man as he gazed upon her, " what a fine 

thing it is to be emperor!" "Husband," said she, "why should we 

stay at being emperor ? I will be pope next." " wife, wife !" said he, 

•* how can you be pope ? there is but one pope at a time in 

Christendom." "Husband," said she, "I will be pope this very day." 

" But," replied the husband, " the fish cannot make you pope* • " What 

nonsense !" said she, " if he can make an emperor, he can make a pope, 

go and try him." So the fisherman went. But when he came to the 

shore the wind was raging, and the sea was tossed up and down like 

boiling water, and the ships were in the greatest distress and danced 

upon the waves most fearfully ; in the middle of the sky there was a 

little blue, but towards the south it was all red as if a dreadful storm 

was rising. At this the fisherman was terribly frightened, and 

trembled, so that his knees knocked together; but he went to the 

ahore and said, » 

" man of the sea ! 

Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee ! ^ 

" What does she want now ?" said the fish. " Ah I" said the fisher- 
man, " my wife wants to be pope." " Go homo," said the fish, " she is 
pope already." 

Then the fisherman went home, and found his wife sitting on a 
throne that was two miles high ; and she had three great crowns on 
her head, and around stood all the pomp and power of the Church; 
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and on each idde were two rows of burning lights, of all sices, the 

greatest as large as the highest and big^st tower in the world, and the 

least no larger than a small rashlightw " Wife," said the fisherman as 

he looked at all this grandeur, " are you pope ?" " Yes," said she, " 1 

am pope." " Well, wife," replied he, it is a grand thing to be pope . 

and now you must be content, for you can be nothing greater." " I 

will consider of that," said the wifa Then they went to bed : but 

Dame Alice could not sleep all night for thinking what she should be 

next. At last morning came, and the sun rose. " Ah !" thought she as 

she looked at it through the window, " cannot I prevcait the sun rising ?" 

At this she was very angry, and wakened her husband, and said, 

" Husband, go to the fish and teU him I want to be lord of the sun and 

moon." The fisherman was half asleep, but the thought frightened him 

so much, that he started arid fell out of bed. "Alas, wife!" said he, 

"cannot you be content to be pope?" "No," said she, "I am very 

uneasy, and cannot bear to see the sun and moon rise without my leave. 

Go to the fish directly." 

Then the man went trembling for fear ; and as he was going down 

to the shore a dreadful storm arose, so that the trees and the i*ocks 

shook ; and the heavens became black, and the lightning played, and 

the thunder rolled ; and you might have seen in the sea great black 

waves like mountains with a white crown of foam upon them ; and the 

fisherman said, 

" O man of the aea 1 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plagne of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee ! " 

** What does she want now ? " said the fish. " Ah I" said he, " she 
wants to be lord of the sun and moon." " Go home," said the fish, " to 
your ditch again I'* And there they live to this v^ day. 
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THE TOM-TIT AND THE BEAE. 



ONE summer day, as the wolf and the bear were walking together 
in a wood, they heard a bird singing most delightfully. 
" Brother," said the boar, " what can that bird be that is singing so 
sweetly ?" " Oh !" said the wolf, "that is his majesty the king of the 
birds, we must take care to show him all possible respect. (Now I 
should tell you that this bird was after all no other than the tom-tit.) 
'•* K that is the case," said the bear, " I should like to see the royal 
palace ; so pray come along and show it to me." " Gently, my friend," 
said the wolf, " we cannot see it just yet, we must wait till the queen 
comes home." 

Soon afterwards tlie queen came with food in her beak, and she and 
the king began to feed their yoimg ones. " Now for it !" said the bear ; 
and was about to follow them, to see what was to be seen. " Stop a 
little, master Bruin," said the wolf, " we must wait now till theii* 
majesties are gone again." So they marked the hole where they had 
seen the nest, and went away. But the bear, being very eager to see 
the royal palace, soon came back again, and peeping into the nest, saw 
five or six young birds lying at the bottom of it. " What nonsense !" 
said Bruin, " this is not a royal palace : I never saw such a filthy place 
in my life ; and you are no royal childi'en, you little base-bom brats !" 
As soon as the young tom-tits heard this they were very angry, and 
screamed out " We are not base-bom, you stupid bear ! our father and 
mother are honest good sort of people : and depend upon it you shall 
suffer for your insolence 1" At this the wolf and the l^ear grew 
fidghtened, and ran away to their dens. But the young tom-tit« kept 
crying and screaming ; and when their father and mother came home 
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md offered them food, they all said, " We will not touch a bit ; no, not 
the leg of a fly, though we should die of hunger, till that rascal Bruin 
has been punished for calling us base-bom brats." " Make yourselves 
easy, my darlings," said the old king, " you may be sure he shall meet 
with his deserts." 

So he went out and stood before the bear's den, and cried out with 
a loud voice, " Bruin the bear ! thou has shamefully insulted our lawful 
children : we therefore hereby declare bloody and cruel war against 
thee and thine, which shall never cease until thou hast been punished 
as thou so richly deservest." Now when the bear heard this, he called 
together the ox, the ass, the stag, and all the beasts of the earth, in 
order to consult about the means of his defence. And the tom-tit also 
enlisted on his side all the birds of the air, both great and small, and a 
very large army of hornets, gnats, bees, and flics, and other insects. 

As the time approached when the war was to begin, the tom-tit 
sent out spies to see who was the commander-in-chief of the enemy's 
forces; and the gnat, who was by far the cleverest spy of them all, 
flew backwards and forwards in the wood where the enemy's troops 
were, and at last hid himself under a leaf on a tree, close by which the 
orders of the day were given out. And the bear, who was standing so 
near the tree that the gnat could hear all he said, called to the fox and 
said, " Reynard, you are the cleverest of all the beasts ; therefore you 
shall be our general and lead us to battle : but we must first agree 
upon some signal, by which we may know what you want us to do." 
" Behold," said the fox, " I have a fine, long, bushy tail, which is very 
like a plume of red feathers, and gives me a very warlike air ; now 
remember, when you see me raise up my tail, you may be sure that the 
battle is won, and you have then nothing to do but to rush down upon 
the enemy with all your forc^. On the other hand, if I drop my tail, 
the day is lost, and you must run away, as &Lst as you can." Now 
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when the gnat had heard all this, she flew back to the tom-tit and told 
him everything that had passed. 

At length the day came when the battle was to be fought ; and as 
soon as it was light, behold ! the army of beasts came rushing forward 
with such a fearful sound that the earth shook. And his majesty the 
tom-tit, with his troops, came flying along in warlike array, flapping 
and fluttering, and beating the air, so that it was quite frightful to 
hear ; and both armies set themselves in order of battle upon the field. 
Now the tom-tit gave orders to a troop of hornets that at the first onset 
they should march straight towards Captain Re^mard, and fixing 
themselves about his tail, should sting him with all their might and 
main. The hornets did as they were told : and when Reynard felt the 
fiist sting, he started aside and shook one of his legs, but still held up 
his tail with wonderful bravery ; at the second sting he was forced to 
drop his tail for a moment ; but when the third hornet had fixed itself, 
he could bear it no longer, but clapped his tail between his legs and 
scampered away as fast as he could. As soon as the beasts saw this, 
they thought of course all was lost, and scoured across the country in 
the greatest dismay, leaving the birds masters of the field. 

And now the king and queen flew back in triumph to their 
children^ and said, " Now, children, eat, drink, and be merry, for tlie 
victory is ours !" But the young birds said, ** No : not till Bruin lias 
humbly begged our pardon for calling us base-bom." So the king flew 
back to the bear s den, and cried out, " Thou villain bear ! come 
forthwith to my abode, and humbly beseech my children to forgive the 
insult thou hast oflered them ; for, if thou wilt not do this, every bone 
in thy wretched body shall be broken to pieces." Then the bear was 
forced to crawl out of his den very sulkily, and do what the king bade 
him : and after that the young birds sat down together, and ate and 
drank and made merry till midnight. 
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THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES. 



THERE was a king who had twelve beautiful daughters. They 
slept in twelve beds all in one room ; and when they went to 
bed, the doors were shut and locked up; but every pioming their shoes 
were found to be quite worn through, as if they had been danced in all 
night ; and yet nobody could find out how it happened, or where they 
had been. 

Then the king made it known to all the land, that if any person 
could discover the secret, and find out where it was that the princesses 
danced in the night, he should have the one he liked best for his wife, 
and should be king after his death ; but whoever tried and did not 
succeed, after three days and nights, should be put to death. 

A king's son soon came. He was well ent<irtained, and in the 
evening was taken to the chamber next to the one where the princesses 
lay in their twelve beds. There he was to sit and watch where they 
went to dance; and, in order that nothing might pass without his 
hearing it, the door of his chamber was left open. But the king's son 
soon fell asleep; and when he awoke in the morning he found that the 
princesses had all been dancing, for the soles of their shoes were full of 
holes. The same thing happened the second and third night; so 
the king ordered his head to be cut oif. After him came several 
others ; but they had all the same luck, and all lost their lives in the 
same manner. 

Now it chanced that an old soldier, who had been wounded in battle, 
and could fight no longer, passed through the coimtry where this king 
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reigned : and as he ^was travelling through a wood, he met an old 
woman, who asked him where he was going. " I hardly know where 
I am going, or what I had better do," said the soldier; " but I think I 
should like very well to find out where it is that the princesses dance, 
and then in time I might be a king," " Well," ' said the old dame, 
" that is no very hard task ; only take cai^e not to drink any of the 
wine which one of the princesses will bring to you in the evening ; and 
as soon as she leaves you pretend to be fast asleep." 

Then she gave him a cloak, and said, " As soon as you put that on 
you will become invisible, ajad you will then be able to follow the 
princesses wherever they go." When the soldier heard all this good 
coimsel, he determined to try his luck : so he went to the king, and 
said he was willing to undertake the task. 

He was as well received as the others had been, and the king ordered 
fine royal robes to be given him ; and when the evening came he was 
led to the outer chamber. Just as he was going to lie down, the eldest 
of the princesses brought him a cup of wine ; but the soldier threw it 
all away secretly, taking care not to drink a drop. Then he laid 
himself down on his bed, and in a little while began to snore very loud 
as if he was fast asleep. When the twelve princesses heai'd this they 
laughed lieartily ; and tlie eldest said, " This fellow too might have 
done a wiser thing than lose his life in this way 1" Then they rose up 
and opened their drawers and boxes, and took out all their fine clothes, 
and dressed themselves at the glass, and skipped about as if they were 
eager to begin dancing. But the yoimgest said, " I don't know how it 
is, while you are so happy I feel very uneasy ; I am sure some mis- 
chance will befall us." "You simpleton," said the eldest, "you are 
always afraid ; have you forgotten how many kings* sons have already 
watched us in vain ? And as for this soldier, even if I had not given 
him his sleeping draughty he would have slept soundly enough. 
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Wlien they were all ready, they went and looked at the soldier; 
but he snored on, and did not stir hand or foot : so they thought they 
were quite safe ; and the eldest went up to her own bed and clapped 
her hands, and the bed sunk into the floor and a trap-door flew open. 
The soldier saw them going down through the trap-door one after 
another, the eldest leading the way ; and thinking he had no time to 
lose, he jumped up, put on the cloak which the old woman had given 
him, and followed them ; but in the middle of the stairs he trod on the 
gown of the youngest princess, aAd she cried out to her sisters, " All 
is not right ; some one took hold of my gown." " You silly creature !" 
said the eldest, " it is nothing but a nail in the wall." Then down 
they all went, and at the bottom they found themselves in a most 
delightful grove of trees ; and the leaves were all of silver, and glittered 
and sparkled beautifully. The soldier wished to take away some token 
of the place ; so he broke off a little branch, and there came a loud noise 
from the tree. Then the youngest daughter said again, "I am sure 
all is not right — did not you hear that noise ? That never happened 
before." But the eldest said, " It is only our princes, who are shouting 
for joy at our approach." 

Then they came to another grove of trees, where all the leaves were 
of gold ; and afterwards to a third, where the leaves were all glittering 
diamonds. And the soldier broke a branch from each ; and every time 
there was a loud noise, which made the youngest sister tremble with 
feai', but the eldest still said, it was only the princes, who were crying 
for joy. So they went on till they came to a great lake ; and 
at the side of the lake there lay twelve little boats with twelve 
handsome princes in them, who seemed to be waiting there for the 
princesses. 

One of the princesses went into each boat, and the soldier stepped 
into the same boat with the youngest. As they were rowing over the 
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lake, the prince who was in the boat with the youngest princess and 
the solSier said, " I do not know why it is, but though I am rowing 
with all my might wo do not get on sq fast as usual, and I am quite 
tired : the boat seems very heavy to-day." " It is only the heat of the 
weather," said the princess ; " I feel it very warm too." 

On the other side of the lake stood a fine illuminated castle, from 
which came the merry music of horns and trumpets. There they all 
landed, and went into the castle, and each prince danced with his 
princess ; and the soldier, who was all the time invisible, danced with 
them too ; and when any of the princesses had a cup of wine set by 
lier, he drank it all up, so that when she put the cup to her mouth it 
was empty. At this, too, the youngest sister was terribly frightened, 
but the eldest always silenced her. They danced on till three o'clock 
in the morning, and then all their shoes were worn out, so that they 
were obliged to leave ofi". The princes rowed them back again over 
the lake ; (but this time the soldier placed himself in the boat 
with the eldest princess ;) and on the opposite shore they took leave 
of each other, the princesses promising to come again the next 
night. 

When they came to the stairs, the soldier ran on before the 
princesses, and laid himself down ; and as the twelve sisters slowly 
came up very much tired, they heard him snoring in his bed ; so they 
said, " Now all is quite safe ;" then they undressed themselves, put 
away their fine clothes, pulled ofi* their shoes, and went to bed. In 
the morning the soldier said nothing about what had happened, but 
determined to see more of this strange adventure, and went again the 
second and third night ; and everything happened just as before ; 
the princesses danced each time till their shoes were worn to pieces, 
and then returned home. However, on the third night the soldier 
carried away one of the golden cups as a token of where he had been. 
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As soon as the time came when he was to declare the secret, he was 
taken before the king with the three branches and the golden cup ; 
and the twelve princesses stood listening behind the door to hear what 
he would say. And when the king asked him " Where do my twelve 
daughters dance at night ?" he answered, " With twelve princes in a 
castle under ground." And then he told the king all that had hap- 
pened, and showed him the three branches and the golden cup which 
he had brought with him. Then the king called for the princesses, 
and asked them whether what the soldier said was true : and when 
they saw that they were discovered, and that it was of no use to deny 
what had happened, they confessed it all. And the king asked the 
soldier which of them he would choose for his wife ; and he answered, 
" I am not very young, so I will have the eldest" — ^And they were 
married that very day, and the soldier was chosen to be the king's 
heir. 
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ONCE upon a time there lived a king and queen who had no 
children ; and this they lamented very much. But one day as 
the queen was walking by the side of the river, a little fish lifted its 
head out of the water, and said, " Your wish shall be fulfilled, and you 
shall soon have a daughter." What the little fish had foretold soon 
calne to pass; and the queen had a little girl that was so very beautiful 
that the king could not cease looking on it for joy, and determined to 
hold a great feast So he invited not only his relations, friends, 
and neighbours, but also all the fairies, that they might be kind and 
good to his little daughter. Now there were thirteen fairies in his 
kingdom, and he had only twelve golden dishes for them to eat out of, 
80 that he was obliged to leave one of the fairies without an invitation. 
The rest came, and after the feast was over they gave all their 
best gifts to the little princess : one gave her virtue, another beauty, 
another riches, and so on till she had all that was excellent in the 
world. When eleven had done blessii^ her, the thirteenth, who had 
not been invited, and was very angry on that account, came in, 
and determined to take her revenge. So she cried out, " The king's 
daughter shall in her fifteenth year be wounded by a spindle, and fall 
down dead." Then the twelfth, who had not yet given her gift, came 
forward and said that the bad wish must be fulfilled, but that 
she could sdTten it, and that the king's daughter should not die, but 
fSyi asleep for a hundred years. 

But the king hoped to save his dear child from the threatened evil. 
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and ordered that all the spindles in the kingdom should be bought up 
and destroyed All the fairies' gifts were in the mean time fulfilled ; 
for the princess was so beautiful, and well-behaved, and amiable, and 
wise, that everyone who knew her loved her. Now it happened that 
on the very day she was fifteen years old the king and queen were not 
at home, and she was left alone in the palace. So she roved about by 
herself, and looked at all the rooms and chambers, till at last she came 
to an old tower, to which there was a narrow staircase ending with a 
little door. In the door there was a golden key, and when she turned 
it the door sprang open, and there sat an old lady spinning away very 
busily. " Why, how now, good mother," said the princess, " what are 
you doing there?" "Spinning," said the old lady, and nodded her head. 
"How prettily that little thing turns round!" said the princess, 
and took the spindle and began to spin. But scarcely had she touched 
it before the prophecy was fulfilled, and she fell down lifeless on 
the ground. 

However, she was not dead, but had only fallen into a deep sleep ; 
and the king and the queen, who just then came home, and all their 
court, feU asleep too ; and the horses slept in the stables, and the dogs 
in the court, the pigeons on the housetop, and the flies on the 
walls. Even the fire on the hearth left oflT blazing, and went to sleep ; 
and the meat that was roasting stood still ; and the cook, who was at 
that moment pulling the kitchen-boy by the hair to give him a box on 
the ear for something he had done amiss* let him go, and both fell 
asleep ; and so everything stood still, and slept soundly. 

A large hedge of thorns soon gi*ew round the palace, and every 
year it became higher and thicker, till at last the whole palace was 
siuTOunded and hid, so that not even the roof or the chimneys could 
be seen. But there went a report through all the land of the beautiful 
sleeping Bose-Bud (for so was the king's daughter called); so tliat 
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from time to time several king's sons came, and tried to break through 
the thicket into the palace. This they could never do ; for the thorns 
and bushes laid hold of them as it were with hands, and there they 
stuck fast and died miserably. 

After many many years there came a king's son into that land, and 
an old man told him the story of the thicket of thorns, and how a 
beautiful palace stood behind it, in which was a wondrous princess, 
called Rose-Bud, asleep with all her court. He told, too, how he had 
heard from his grandfather that many many princes had come, and 
had tried to break through the thicket, but had stuck fast and died 
Then the young prince said, " All this shall not frighten me, I will go 
and see Rose-Bud." The old man tried to dissuade him, but he per- 
sisted in going. 

Now that very day were the hundred years completed ; and as the 
prince came to the thicket he saw nothing but beautiful flowering 
shrubs, throu<:;h which he passed with ease, and they closed after him 
as firm as ever. Then he came at last to the palace, and there in the 
court lay the dogs asleep, and the horses in the stables, and on the roof 
sat the pigeons fast asleep with their heads imder their wings; and 
when he came into the palace, the flies slept on the walls, and the cook 
in the kitchen was still holding up her hand as if she would beat the 
boy, and the maid sat with a black fowl in her hand ready to be 
plucked. 

Then he went on still further, and all was so still that he could 
hear every breath he drew ; till at last he came to the old tower and 
opened the door of the little room in which Rose-Bud was, and there 
she lay fast asleep, and looked so beautiful that he could not take his 
eyes ofi^, and he stooped down and gave her a kiss. But the moment 
he kissed her she opened her eyes and awoke, and smiled upon him. 
Then they went out together, and presently the king and queen also 
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awoke^ aad all the ooiirt^ aad they gazed ou each pUier with gieat 
wonder. And the horBes got up and shook themselves, and the dogB 
jumped about and barked ; the pigeons took their heads from under 
their wings, and looked about and flew into the fields ; the flies on the 
walls buzaidd away; the fire in the kitchen bl42;ed up and cooked 
the dinner, and the roa3t meat turned round again; the cook gaye 
the boy the box on his ear so that he cried out, and the maid went 
on plucking the fowl. And Uien was the wedding of the princ^ and 
Bose-Bud celebrated, and they lived happily together all theh* \\ye^ 
long. 
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THERE was once a poor woodman sittii^ by the fire in his cottage, 
and his wife sat by his side spinning. " How lonely it is/' said 
he, " for you and me to sit here by ourselves without any chjldjren ^ 
play about and aniui^e us, while other people seem so happy wad merry 
with their children !" " What you say is veiy true," said the wife, 
sighing and turning round her wheel ; " how happy should I be if I ha4 
but OBe child ! and if it were ever so small, nay, if it were no biggor 
than my thumb, I should be very happy, and love it dearly." Now it 
came to pass that this good woman's wish was fulfilled just as shft 
desired ; for, some time afterwards, she had a little boy who was quite 
healthy and strong, but not much bigger than my thumb. So they 
said, " Well, we cannot say we have not got what we wished for, aaad, 
little as he is, we will love him dearly;" and they called him Tom 
Thumb. 

They gave him plenty of food, yet he. never grew bigger, but 
remained just the same size as when he was bom ; still his eyes wer© 
sharp and sparkling, and he soon showed himself to be a clever little 
fellow, who always knew well what he was about. One day, as tiUd 
woodman was getting ready to go into the wood to cut fuel, he said, " I 
wish I had some one to bring the cart after me, for I want to make 
haste.** " O father !" cried Tom, " I will take care of that ; the caort 
shall be in the wood by the time you want it.'* Then the woodman 
laughed, and said, " How can that be ? you cannot reach up to the 
horse's bridle." " Never mind that, father," said Tom : " if my mother 
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will only harness the horse, I will get into his ear, and tell him which 
way to go." " Well," said the father, " we will try for once." 

When the time came, the mother harnessed the horse to the cart, 
and put Tom into his ear ; and as he sat there, the little man told the 
beast how to go, crj-ing out, " Go on," and " Stop," as he wanted ; so the 
horse went on just as if the woodman had driven it himself into the 
wood. It happened that, as the horse was going a little too fast, and 
Tom was calling out " Gently ! gently I" two strangers came up. " What 
an odd thing that is ! " said one, '' there is a cart going along, and I hear 
a carter talking to the horse, but can see no one." '* That is strange," 
said the other ; " let us follow the cart and see where it goea" So they 
went on into the wood, till at last they came to the place whei'e the 
woodman was. Then Tom Thumb, seeing his father, cried out, " See, 
father, here I am, with the cart, all right and safe ; now take me down." 
So his father took hold of the horse with one hand, and with the other 
took his son out of the ear; then he put him down upon a straw, where 
he sat as merry as you please. The two strangers were all this time 
looking on, and did not know what to say for wonder. At last one 
took the other aside and said, '' That little urchin will make our fortune 
if we can get him, and carry him about from town to town as a show : 
we must buy him." So they went to the woodman and asked him what 
he would take for the little man : " He will be better off," said they, 
with us than with you." " I won't sell him at all," said the father, " my 
ovm flesh and blood is dearer to me than all the silver and gold in the 
world." But Tom, hearing of the bargain they wanted to make, crept 
up his father's coat to his shoulder, and whispered in his ear, " Take the 
money, father, and let them have me, I'll soon come back to you." 

So the woodman at last agreed to sell Tom to the strangers for a 
large piece of gold. "Where do you like to sit?" said one of them. 
" Oh ! put me on the rim of your hat, that will be a nice gallery for 
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me ; I'(5an walk about there, and see the country as we go along." So 
they did as he wished ; and when Tom had taken leave of his father, 
they took him away with them. They journeyed on till it began to 
be dusky, and then the little man said, " Let me get down, I'm tired." 
So the man took off his hat and set him down on a clod of earth in a 
ploughed field by the side of the road. But Tom ran about amongst 
the furrows, and at last slipt into an old mouse-hole. " Good night, 
masters," said he, "I*m off! mind and look sharp after me the next 
time." They ran directly to the place, and poked the ends of their 
sticks into the mouse-hole, but all in vain ; Tom only crawled further 
and further in, and at last it became quite dark, so that they were 
obliged to go their way without their prize, as sulky as you please. 

When Tom found they were gone, he came out of his hiding-place. 
" What dangerous walking it is," said he, " in this ploughed field I If 
I were to fall from one of these great clods, I should certainly break 
ray neck." At last, by good luck, he found a large empty snail-shell. 
" This is lucky," said he, " I can sleep here very well," and in he crept. 
Just as he was falling asleep he heard two men passing, and one said 
to the other, '' How shall we manage to steal that ricli parson's silver 
and gold ?" " TU tell you," cried Tom. " What noise was that?" said 
the thief, frightened, " I am sure I heard some one speak." They stood 
still listening, and Tom said, " Take me with you, and I'll soon show 
you how to get the parson's money." " But where are you ?" said 
they. " Look about on the ground," answered he, " and listen where 
the soimd comes from." At last the thieves found him out, and lifted 
him up in their hands. ** You little urchin ! " said they, " what can you 
do for us ?" "Why I can get between the iron window-bars of the 
parson's house, and throw you out whatever you want." " That's a 
good thought," said the thieves, " come along, we shall see what you 
can do." 
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• Wh^ tbey came io ihe parson's house, Tom slipped through the 
window-bars into the room, and then called out a^ loud as he could 
bawl, '' Will you have all that is is here T At this the thieves were 
fHghtened, and said, '' SofUy, softly ! Speak low that you may not 
awaken anybody." But T<Hn pretended not to understand them, and 
bawled out again, '' How much will you have ? Shi^ I throw it all 
out V* Now the cook lay in the next room, and hearing a noise she 
raUed herself in her bed and listened. Meantime the tiueves were 
fnghtenod, and ran off to a little distctfioe ; but at last they fucked up 
coufagc, and said, '* The little urchin is only trying to make fools of 
US." So they came back and whispered softly to him, saying, " Now 
let us have no more of your jokes, but throw out some <rf the money." 
Then Tom called out as loud as he could, " Very well : hold your 
kimda, here it comes." The cook heard this quite plain, so she ^rang 
out of bed and ran to open the door. The thieves ran off as if a wolf 
i^ras at their tails; and the maid having groped about and found 
notiiing, went away for a li^t. By the time she returned, Tom 
h^ slipped off into the bam ; and when the cook had looked 
about and searched every hole and comer, and found nobody, 
she went to bed, tiiinking she must have been dreaming with her 
eyes open. The little man crawled about in the hay-loft, and at lasi 
found a glorious place to finish his night's rest in ; so he laid himself 
down, meaning to sleep till daylight, and then find his way home 
to his father and mother. But, alas! how cmeUy Was he dis* 
Iil4x>inted ! what crosses and sorrows happen in this woiid ! ThQ 
eook got up early before day-break to feed the cows : she went straight 
to the hay-loft, and carried away a laige bundle of hay with the 
little man in the middle of it fast asleep. He still, however, slept 
on, and did not awake till he found himself in the mouth of the 
cow, who had taken him up with a mouthful of hay. " Good lack-ik* 
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day !'* said he, ''faow did I milnage to tumble into the mill ?" But 
he soon found oat where he really was, and was obliged to havo 
all his Wits about him in ordet that he might not get between 
the cow's teeth, and so be crushed to death. At last down he went 
into her stomaeh. '' It is rather dark here/' said he ; ** they forgot to 
build windows in this room to let the sun in : a candle would be no 
bad thing." « 

Though ho made the best of his bad lUck, he did not like his 
quarters at all ; and the worst of it was, that more and more hay 
was always coming down, and the sp^u^o in which he was became 
smaller and smaller. At last he cried out as loud as he couldi '' Dkm't. 
bring me any more hay! Dcm't bring « me any more hay!'' The 
maid happened to be just then milking the cow, and hearing aooi^ 
(me dpeak and seeing inobody, and yet being quite sure it was the 
same voice that she had heard in tiie night, she was so frightened 
that she fell off her stool and overset the milk-pail, ^le ran off 
as fast as she could to her master the parson, and said, "Sir, vary 
the cow is ticking !" But the parson said, '' Woman, thM art siurely 
mad!" However, he went wit& her into the cowhouse to see what 
was the niattet*. Scarcely had th^y set their foot on the threshold 
whe^ Tom called out, '' Dont bring me any more hay 1" Then the 
parson himself was frightened; and thinking the cow was surely 
bewitched, ordered that she should be kiUed directly. So the cow was 
killed, and the stomach, in which Tom lay^ was thrown out upon a 
dunghilL 

Tom so^i set himself to work to get out, which was not a vety 
easy task; but at last, just as he had Made room to get his head 
out, *a new misfortune befell him : a hungry wolf sptaftlg <mt» 
and swallowed the whole stomad^ with Tom in it, at a 8in|^e 
^Ip^ and ran awajr- - ^«m, howerrer, Was not disheartened; and 
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thinking iiie wolf would not dislike having some chat with him as 
he was going along, he called out, "My good friend, I can show 
you a famous treat," "Where's that?" said the wolf. "In such 
and such a house," said Tom, describing his fisither's house, "you 
cafiL crawl through the drain into the kitchen, and there you will 
find cakes, ham, beef, and everything your heart can desire.** The 
wolf did not want to be asked twice ; so that very night he -i^ent to 
the house and crawled through the drain into the kitchen, and ate 
and drank there to his heart's content. As soon as he was satisfied, 
he wanted to get away ; but he had eaten so much that he could not 
get out the same way as he came in. This was just what Tom had 
reckoned upon ; and he now began to set up a great shout, making all 
the noise he could. "Will you be quiet?" said the wolf: "you'll 
awaken everybody in the house." " What's that to me ? " said the 
little man: "you have had your frolic, now I've a mind to be 
merry myself;" and he began again singing and shouting as loud 
as he could. 

The woodman and his wife, being awakened by the noise, peeped 
through a crack in the door; but when they saw that the wolf 
was there, you may well suppose that they were terribly frightened ; 
and the woodman lun for his axe, and gave his wife a scythe. — " Now 
do you stay behind," said the woodman ; " and when I have knocked 
him on the head, do you rip up his belly for him with the scythe.'* 
Tom heard all this, and said, " Father, father I I am here, the wolf 
has swallowed me :" and his father said, " Heaven be praised ! we 
have found our dear child again;" and he told his wife not to 
use the scythe, for fear she should hurt him. Then he aimed a» 
great blow, and struck the wolf on the head, and killed him oni 
the spot; and when he was dead they cut open his body and set 
Tonmiy free. "Ah I" said the father, "what fears we have had for 
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youT "Yes, father," answered he, "I have travelled all over the 
world, since we parted, in one way or other ; and now I am very 
glad to get fresh air again." " Why, where have you been ?" said 
his father. " I have been in a mouse-hole, in a snail-shell, down a 
cow's throat, and in the wolfs belly; and yet here I am again 
safe and sound." "Well," said they, "we will not sell you again 
for all the riches in the world." So they hugged and kissed their 
dear little son, and gave him plenty to eat and drink, and fetched 
new clothes for him, for his old ones were quite spoiled on his 
journey. 
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A CERTAIN man, who faiul k>8t almost M, his mtrtt^fy ieMAvtA 
to set off with the little thai was left him, a^ travel iiiix> 
the wide world. Then the first place he came to Was a Tillage^ 
where the young people were running about crying and sholiibig» 
** What is the matter ?" asked be. " See here," answered they, " we 
have got a mouse that we make dance to please us. Do look at 
him : what a droll sight it is ! how he jumps about !" But the man 
pitied the poor little thing, and said, " Let the mouse go, and I will 
give you money." So he gave them some, and took the mouse and 
let him run ; and he soon jumped into a hole that was close by, and 
was out of their reach. 

Then he travelled on and came to another village, and there 
the children had got an ass that they made stand on its hind legs 
and tumble, and cut capers, at which they laughed and shouted, and 
gave the poor beast no rest. So the good man gave them some of 
his money to let the poor creature go away in peace. 

At the next village he came to, the young people had found a 
bear that had been taught to dance, and they were plaguing the 
poor thing sadly. Then he gave them, too, some money to let the 
beast go, and the bear was very glad to get on his four feet, and 
seemed quite at his ease and happy again. 

But he found that he had given away all the money he had in the 
world, and had not a shilling in his pocket. Then said he to himself, 
"The king has heaps of gold in his treasury that he never uses; I 
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eiimoti die of hunger ; I hope I shall be forgiven if I borrow a Iittle» 
and when I get rich again. I will i^pay it alL" 

So he managed ts get into the treasury^ and took a very little 
money ; but as he came out the kiags guards saw him, and said 
he was a thief, and toqk him to the judge, .and he was sentenced 
to be thrown into the water in a box. The lid of the box wbb 
full of holes to let in air, and a jug of water and a loaf of bread were 
given him. 

Whilst he was swimming along in the water very sorrowfully, he 
heard something nibbling and biting at the lock; and all of a sudden 
it fell off, the lid flew open, and there stood his old fri^Ml the little 
mouse, who had done him this service. And &en came the ass and 
the bear, and pulled the box ashore ; and all helped him, because he 
had been kind to them. 

But now they did not know What to do next, and began to consult 
together ; when on a Hudden a wave tiurew on the shore a beautiful 
white stone that looked like ap egg. . Then the bear said, '' That's a; 
lucky thing; this is the wonderful stone, imd whoever has it may 
have everything else that he wishe&" So the man went and picked up 
the stone, and wished for a palaoe and a garden, and a stud of hocses; 
and his wish was fulfilled as soon as he had made it And there he 
lived in his castle and garden, with fine stables and horses; afed 
all was so grand and beautiful, that he never could wonder 4ind 
gaze at it enough. 

After some time, some merchants passed by that way. ^See/' 
said they, " what a princely palace ! The last time we were here,' 
it was nothing but a desert ^waste/' They were very curious to know 
how all this had happencld ; so they went in and asked the master <if* 
the palace how it bad been so quickly raised. '' I have done nothing 
myself," answered he, " it is a wonderful stone that did alL" — -" Whal ^ 
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Btrange stone that must b^ !" said they : then he invited them in and 
showed it to them. They asked him whether he would sell it, and 
offered him all their goods for it ; and the goods seemed so fine and 
costly, that he quite forgot that the stone would bring him in a 
moment a thousand better and richer things, and ho agreed to make 
the bargain. 

Scarcely was the stone, however, out of his hands before all his 
riches were gone, and he found himself sitting in his box in the water, 
with his jug of water and a loaf of bread by his side. The grateful 
beasts, the mouse, the ass, and the bear, came directly to help him ; 
but the mouse found she could not nibble off the lock this time 
for it was a great deal stronger than before. Then the bear said, 
''We must find the wonderful stone again, or all we can do will 
be fruitless." 

The merchants, meantime, had taken up their abode in the palace ; 
so away went the three friends, and when they came near, the bear 
said, " Mouse, go in and look through the keyhole and see where the 
stone is kept : you are small, nobody will see you." The mouse did 
as she was told, but soon came back and said, " Bad news ! I have 
looked in, and the stone hangs under the looking-glass by a red 
silk string, and on each side of it sits a great cat with fiery eyes to 
watch it" 

Then the others took council together and said, " Qo back again, 
and wait till the master of the palace is in bed asleep, then nip 
his nose and pull his hair." Away went the mouse, and did as 
they directed her ; and the master jumped up very angry, and rubbed 
his nose, and cried, " Those rascally cats are good for nothing at all, 
they let the mice eat my very nose and pull the hair off my head" 
Then he hunted them out of the room ; and so the mouse had the best 
of the game. 
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Next night as soon as the master was asdeep, the mouse crept in 
again, and nibbled at the red silken string to which the stone himg. 
till down it dropped, and she rolled it along to the door; but when it 
got there, the poor little mouse was quite tired : and said to the ass, 
" Put in your foot, and lift it over the threshold." This was soon done : 
and they took up the stone, and set off for the water-side. Then the 
ass said, " How shall we reach the box ?' ^ That is easily managed," 
answered the bear; "I can swim very well, and do you, donkey, 
put your fore feet over my shoulders, — mind and hold fast, and 
take the stone in your mouth : as for you^ mouse, you can sit in 
my ear." 

It was all settled thus, and away they swam. After a time, the 
bear began to brag and boast : " We are brave fellows, are not we, 
ass?" said he; "what do you think?" But the ass held his tongue, 
and said not a word. ** Why don't you answer me ?" said the bear, 
<'you must be an ill-mannered brute not to speak when you're spoken 
to." When the ass heard this, he could hold no longer; so he 
opened his mouth, and dropped the wonderful stone. "I could not 
speak," said he ; " did not you know I had the stone in my 
mouth ? now 'tis lost, and that's your fault" " Do but hold your 
tongue and b^ quiet," said the bear ; " and let us think what's 
to be done." 

Then a council was held : and at last they called together all 
the frogs, their wives and families, relations and friends, and said : " A 
great enemy is coming to eat you all up ; but never mind, bring 
us up plenty of stones, and we'll build a strong wall to guard you." 
The frogs hearing this were dreadfully frightened, and set to work, 
bringing up all the stones they could find. At last came a large 
fat frog pulling along the wonderful stone by the silken string: 
and when the bear saw it, he jumped for joy, and said, " Now we have 
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fouud what we wanted." So he released the old firdg from his 
load, aiid told him to tell his friends they might go about tfaeir 
buainees aa soon as they pleased. 

Then the three friends Kwam off again for the Im>x ; and the 
lid flew open^ and they found that they were but just in time, 
for the bread was all eaten, and the jug almost empty. But as 
soon a£t the good man had the stone in his hand, he wished himself 
safe and sound in his palace again; and in a moment there he 
was, with his garden and his stables and his horses ; and his three 
faithful friends dwelt with him, and they all spent their time happily 
and merrily as long as they lived. 
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JQRINDA ANP JORINDEJL 



THERE inraa QOLC^ an old Cfustle that stood in the middle of a 
large thick \yood^ ^d in the castle lived an old fairy. All the 
day long she flew about in the form of an owl, or crept about the 
country like a cat; but at night she always became an old woman 
again. When any youth came within a hundred paces of her castle, 
he became quite fixed, and could not move a step till she cam^ and 
set him free : but when any pretty maiden came within that distance* 
she was changed into a bird ; and the fairy put her into a cage and 
hung her up in a chamber in the castle. There were seven himdred 
of these cages hanging in the castle, and all with beautiful birds in 
them. 

Now there was once a maiden whose name was Jorinda : she was 
prettier than all the pretty girls that ever were seen ; and a shepherd 
whose name was Jorindel was very fond of her, and they were soon to 
be married. One day they went to walk in the wood, that they 
might be alone : and Jorindel said, " We must take care that we don't 
go too near to the castle." It was a beautiful evening ; the last rays 
of the setting sim shone bright through the long stems of the trees 
upon the green underwood beneath, and the turtledoves sang plain- 
tively from the tall birches. 

Jorinda sat down to gaze upon the sun; Jorindel sat by her 
side; and Tx)th felt sad, they knew not why; but it seemed as if 
they were to be parted from one another for ever. They had 
wandered a long way ; and when they looked to see which way 
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they should go home^ they found themselves at a loss to know what 
path to take. 

The sun was setting fast, and already half of his circle had 

. disappeared behind the hill: Jorindel on a sudden looked behind 

him, and as he saw through the bushes that they had, without 

knowing it, sat down close under the old walls of the castle^ he shrank 

for fear, turned pale, and trembled Jorinda was singing; 

The ringdoye sang from the willow spraji 

Well-a-day ! well-a-daj ! 
He moum'd for the fate 
Of his lovely mate, 

Well-a-dAj ! 

The song ceased suddenly. Jorindel turned to see the reason, 
and beheld his Joiinda changed into a nightingale ; so that her song 
ended with a mournful jug, jug. An owl with fiery eyes flew three 
times round them, and three times screamed, " Tu whu ! Tu whu ! Tu 
whu !" Jorindel could not move : he stood fixed as a stone, and could 
neither Weep, nor speak, nor stir hand or foot And now the sun 
went quite down ; the gloomy night came, the owl flew into a bush ; 
and a moment after the old fairy came forth pale and meagre, 
with staring eyes, and a nose and chin that almost met one another. 

She mumbled something to herself, sei2sed the nightingale, and 
went away with it in her hand. Poor Jorindel saw the nightingale 
was gone, — but what could he do ? he could not speak, he could not 
move from the spot where he stood. At last the fairy came back, and 
sang with a hoarse voice. 

Till the prisoner's fast. 
And her doom is cast, 

There sUj ! Oh, stay ! . . - 

When the charm is aronnd her. 
And the spell has bound her, 

Hie away ! away ! 
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On a sndden Jorindel found himself free. Then he fell on his 
knees before the fiadi^'', and prayed her to gi^e him back his 
dear Jorinda : but she said he should never see her again, and went 
her way. 

He prayed, he wept, he sorrowed, but all in vain. *^ AJas V he said, 
** what will become of me ?" 

He could not return to his own home, so he went to a strange 
village, and employed himself in keeping sheep. Many a time did he 
walk round and round as near to the hated castle as he dared go. At 
last he dreamt one night that he found a beautiful purple flower, and 
in the middle of it lay a costly pearl ; and he dreamt that he plucked 
the flower, and went with it in his hand into the castle, and that every 
thing he touched with it was disenchanted, and that there he found 
his dear Jorinda again. 

In the morning when he awoke, he began to search over hill and 
dale for this pretty flower; and eight long days he sought for it in 
vain: but on the ninth day, early in the morning, he found the 
beautiful purple flower ; and in the middle of it was a large dew-drop 
as big as a costly pearl. 

Then he plucked the flower, and set out and travelled day and 
night till he came again to the castle. He walked nearer than li 
hundred paces to it, and yet he did not become fixed as before, but 
found that he could go close up to the door. 

Jorindel was very glad to see this : he touched the door with the 
flower, and it spi*ang open, so {XteX he went in through the court, and 
listened when he heard so many birds singing. At last he came to the 
chamber where the fairy sat, with the seven hundred birds singing in 
the seven himdred cages. And when she saw Jorindel she was very 
angry, and screamed with rage ; but she could not come within two 
yards of him ; for th'^i flower he held in his hand protected him. He 
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looked around at the birds ; but, alas ! there were many many nightin- 
gales, and how then should he find his Jorinda? While he was 
thinking what to do, he observed that the fairy had taken down 
one of the cages, and was making her escape through the door. He 
ran or flew to her, touched the cage with the flawer,-^and his Jorinda 
stood before him. She threw her arms round his neck and looked 
as beautiful as ever, as beautifiil as when they walked together in the 
wood. 

Then he touched all the other birds with the flower, so that they 
resumed their old forms ; and took his dear Jorinda hioxD.% where they 
lived happily together many yeaia 
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THE WAGGISH MUSICIAN. 



ONE day a waggish mttsieian, who played delightfully on the 
fiddle, went rambling in a forest in a merry mood. Then 
he said to himself, ** Time goes rather heavily on, I must find a com • 
panion." So he took up his fiddle, tod fiddled away till the wood 
resounded with his music. 

Presently up came a wolf ''Dear me! there's a wolf coming 
to see me," said the musician. But the wolf came up to him, and 
said, "How very prettily you play? I wish you would teach me.'* 
" That is easily done," said the musician, * if you will only do what 
I bid you." "Yes," replied the wolf, "I shall be a very apt scholar." 
So they went on a little way together, and came at last to an old oak 
tree that was hollow within, and had a large crack in the middle of 
the trunk. "Look there," said the musician, "if you wish to learn 
to fiddle, put your forefeet into that crack." The wolf did as 
lie was bid : but the musician picked up a large stone and wedged 
both his fore feet fast into the crack, so ^ to m^ke him a prisoner. 
''Now be so good as to wait there till I come back," said he, and 
j ggedon. 

After a while, he said again to hitii^lf, " Time goes very heavily, 
I must find another companion." So he took his fiddle and fiddled 
away again in the wood. Presently up came a fox that was 
•wandering close by, "Ah! there is a fox," said he. The fox came 
up and said, " You delightful musician, how prettily you play ! I 
must and will learn to play as you do." " That you may soon do," 
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said the musician, "if you do as I tell you." "That I will," said the 
fox. So they travelled on together till they came to a narrow 
footpath with high bushes on each side. Then the musician bent 
a stout hazel stem down to the ground from one side of the path, 
and set his foot on the top, and held it fast ; and bent another from 
the other side, and said to the fox, "Now, pretty fox, if you want 
to fiddle, give me hold of your left paw." So the fox gave him his 
paw ; and he tied it fast to the top of one of the hassel stems. '^Now 
give me your right," said he ; and the fox did as he was told ; then 
the musician tied that paw to the other hazel ; and took off his foot, 
and away up fiew the bushes, and the fox too, and hung sprawling and 
swinging in the air. " Now be so kind as to stay there till I come 
back," said the musician, and jogged on. 

But he soon said to himself, '' Time begins to hang heavy, I must 
find a companion." So he took up his fiddle, and fiddled away 
divinely. Then up came a hare running along. " Ah 1 there is a hare/' 
said the musician. And the hare said to him, ** You fine fiddler, how 
beautifully you play I will you teach me ?" " Yes," said the musician, 
" I will soon do that, if you will follow my ordeiu" " Yes," said the 
hare, " I shall make a good scholar," Then they went on together 
very well for a long while, till they came to an open space in the wood. 
The musician tied a string round the hare*s neck, and fetstened tho 
other end to the tree. " Now," said he, " pretty hare, quick, jump 
about, run round the tree twenty times." So the silly hare did as she 
was bid : and when she had run twenty times round the tree, she had 
twisted the string twenty times round the trunk, and was fast 
prisoner ; and she might pull and pull away as long as she pleased, 
and only pulled the string faster around her neck. " Now wait till I 
come back," said the musician. 

But the wolf had pulled and bitten and scratched at the stozK^ 
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a long while, till at last he had got his feet out and was at liberty. 
Then he said in a great passion, "I will run after that rascally 
musician and tear him in pieces." As the fox saw him run by, he said, 
^ ^ Ah, brother wolf, pray lot me down, the musician has played tricks 
with me 1" So the wolf set to work at the bottom of the hazel stem, 
and bit it in two ; and away went both together to find the musician : 
and as they came to the hare, she cried out too for help. So they went 
and set her free, and all followed the enemy together. 

Meantime the musician had been fiddling away, and found another 
companion ; for a poor woodcutter had been pleased with the music, 
and could not help following him with his axe under his arm. The 
musician was pleased to get a man for his companion, and behaved 
very civilly to him, and played him no tricks, but stopped and played 
his prettiest tunes till his heart overflowed for joy. While the 
woodcutter was standing listening, he saw the wolf, the fox, and the 
hare coming, and knew by their faces that they were in a great rage, 
and coming to do some mischief So he stood before the musician 
with his great axe, as much as to say, No one shall hurt him as long 
as I have this axe. And when the beasts saw this, they were 
so fj-ightened that they ran back into the wood. Then the musician 
plp-yed the woodcutter one of his best tunes for his pains, and went on 
with his journey. 
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TWO king's sons once upon a time went out into the world to seek 
their fortunes ; but they soon fell into a wasteful foolish way of 
living, so that they could not return home again. Then tlieir young 
brother, who was a little insignificant dwarf, went out to seek for his 
brothers : but when he had found them they only laughed at him, to 
think that he, who was so young and simple, should try to travel 
through the world, when they, who were so much wiser, had been 
unable to get on. However, they all set out on their journey together, 
and came at last to an ant-hill. The two elder brothers would 
have pulled it down, in order to see how the poor ants in their fright 
would run about and carry off their eggs. But the little dwaif said, 
" Let the poor things enjoy themselves, I will not suffer you to trouble 
them." 

So on they went, and came to a lake where many many ducks 
were swimming about. The two brothers wanted to catch two, and 
roast them. But the dwarf said, " Let the poor things enjoy them- 
selves, you shall not kill them." Next they came to a bees'-nest in a 
hollow tree, and there was so much honey that it ran down the trunk ; 
and the two brothers wanted to light a fire imder the tree and kill the 
bees, so as to get their honey. But the dwarf held them back, and 
said, " Let the pretty insects enjoy themselves, I cannot let you bum 
them." 

At length the three l^rothers came to a castle ; and as they pavssed 
by the stables they saw fine horses standing there, but all were 
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c^ marble, and no m^n was to be seen. Then they went through 
all the rooms, till they came to a door on whieh were three locks^ 
but in the middle of the door was a widcet, so that they could 
look into the next room. There they saw a little grey old man sitting 
at a table ; and they called to him once or twice, but he did not hear : 
however, they called a third time, and then he rose and came out 
to them. 

He said nothing, but took hold of them and led them to a beautiful 
table covered with all sorts of good things : and when they had eat^x 
and drunk, he showed each of them to a bedchamber. 

The next morning he came to the eldest and took him to a 
marble table, where were three tablet^, containing an accoimt of 
the means by which the castle might be disenchanted The first 
tablet said — "In the wood, under the moss, lie the thousand pearls 
belonging to the king's daughter; they must all be found: and if 
one be missing by set of sun, he who seeks them will be turned 
into maible." 

The eldest brother set out, and sought for the pearls the whole 
day ; but the evening came, and he had not found the first himdred: 
so he was turned into stone as the tablet had foretold. 

The next day the second brother undertook the task; but ho 
succeeded no better than the first; for he could only find the 
second hundred of the pearls; and therefore he too was turned into 
stone. 

At last came the little dwarf 's turn; and he looked in the moss ; but 
it was so hard to find the pearls, and the job was so tiresome ! — so he 
sat down upon a stone and cried. And as he sat there, the king of 
the ants (whose life he had saved) came to help him, with five 
thousand ants ; and it was not long before they had foimd all the 
pearld and laid them in a heap. 
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The second tablet said — "The key of the princess's bedchamber 
miist be fished up out of the lake." And as the dwarf came to the 
brink of it, he saw the two ducks whose lives he had saved swimming 
about ; and they dived down and soon brought up the key from the 
bottom. 

The third task was the hardest It was to choose out the youngest 
and the best of the king's three daughters. Now they were all 
beautiful, and all exactly alike : but he was told that the eldest had 
eaten a piece of sugar, the next some sweet syrup, and the youngest a 
spoonful of honey ; so he was to guess which it was that had eaten the 
honey. 

Then came the queen of the bees, who had been saved by the little 
dwarf from the fire, and she tried the lips of all three ; but at last she 
sat upon the lips of the one that had eaten the honey ; and so the 
dwarf knew which was the youngest. Thus the spell was broken, and 
all who had been turned into stones awoke, and took their proper 
forms. And the dwarf married the youngest and the best of the 
princesses, and was king after her father's death ; but his two brothers 
married the other two sisters. 
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THE DOG AND THE SPARROW. 



A SHEPHERD'S dog had a master Mrho took no care of him, but 
often let him suffer the greatest hunger. At last he could bear 
it no longer ; so he took to his heels, and off he ran in a very sad and 
sorrowful mood. On the road he met a sparrow, that said to him, 
" Why are you so sad, my friend ?" " Because," said the dog, " I am 
very very hungry, and have nothing to eat." "If that be all," 
answered the sparrow, " come with me into the next town, and I will 
soon find you plenty of food." So on they went together into the 
town : and as they passed by a butcher's shop, the sparrow said to the 
dog, " Stand there a little while, till I peck you down a piece of meat.** 
So the sparrow perched upon the shelf: and having first look^ 
carefully about her to see if any one was watching her, she pecked 
and scratched at a steak that lay upon the edge of the shelf, till at last 
down it fell. Then the dog snapped it up, and scrambled away with 
it into a comer, where he soon ate it all up. " Well," said the sparrow, 
"you shall have some more if you will ; so come with me to the next 
shop, and I will peck you down another steak." When the dog had 
eaten this too, the sparrow said to him, " Well, my good friend, have 
yQu had enough now ?" " I have had plenty of meat," answered he, 
" but I should like to have a piece of bread to eat after it." " Come 
with me then," said the sparrow, " and you shall soon have that too." 
So she took him to a baker's shop, and pecked at two rolls that lay in 
the window, till they fell down : and as the dog still wished for more, 
she took him to another shop and pecked down some more for him. 
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When that was eaten, the sparrow asked him whether he had had 
enough now. " Yes," said he ; " and now let us take a walk a little 
way out of the town." So they both went out upon the high road : 
but as the weather was warm, they had not gone far before the dog 
said, " I am very much tired, — I should like to take a nap." " Very 
well," answered the sparrow, " do so, and in the mean time I will perch 
upon that bush." So the dog stretched himself out on the road, and 
fell fast asleep. Whilst he slept, there came by a carter with a cart 
drawn by three horses, and loaded with two casks of wine. The 
sparrow, seeing that the carter did not turn out of the way, but would 
go on in the track in which the dog lay, so as to drive over him, called 
out, " Stop 1 stop ! Mr. Carter, or it shall be the worse for you." But 
the carteir, grumbling to himself, "You make it the wo]>e for me, 
indeed ! what eaa yon do V cracked his whip, and drove his cart over 
the poor dog, so that the wheels crushed him to death. ** There," cried 
the sparrow, "thou cruel villain, thou hast killed my friend the 
dog. Now mind what I say. This deed of thine shall cost thee 
all thou art wortL" " Do your worst, and welcome,** said the brute, 
" what harm can you do me ?" and passed on. But the sparrow 
crept under the tilt of the cart, and pecked at the bung of one of the 
casks till she loosened it ; and then all the wine ran out, without 
the carter seeing it At last he looked round, and saw that the 
cart was dripping, and the cask quite empty. ^'What an unlucky 
wretch I am I" cried he. " Not wretch enough yet T said the sparrow, 
as she alighted upon the head of one of the horses, and pecked at 
him till he reared up and kicked. When the carter saw tfJs, he 
drew out his hatchet and aimed a blow at the sparrow, meaning te 
kill her ; but she flew away, and the blow fell upon the poor horse's 
head with such force, that he fell down dead. " Unlucky wretch that 
I am !" cried he. " Not wretch enough yet !" said the sparrow. And 
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as the carter went on witii the other two horses, she again crept under 
the tilt of the eart, and pecked out the bung of the second cask, so 
that all the wine ran out. When the carter saw this, he again cried 
out, "Miserable wretch that I am!'' But the sparrow answered, 
" Not wretch enough yet 1" and perched on the head of the second 
horse, and pecked at him too. The carter ran up and struck at her 
again with his hatchet ; but away she flew, and the blow fell upon the 
second horse and killed him on the spot " Unlucky wretch that I 
am?' said he. "Not wretch enough yet!" said the sparrow: and 
perching upon the third horse, she began to peck him too. The 
carrier was mad with fury ; and without looking about him, or caring 
what he was about, struck again at the sparrow ; but killed his third 
horse as he had done the other two. " Alas ! miserable wretch that I • 
am!" cried, he. "Not wretch enough yet!" answered the sparrow as 
she flew away; "now will I plague and punish thee at thy own 
house." The carter was forced at last to leave his cart behind him, and 
to go home overflowing with rage and vexation. " Alas !" said he to 
his wife, "what ill luck has befallen me! — my wine is all spilt, and my 
horses all three dead," " Alas ! husband," replied she, " and a wicked 
bird has come into the house, and has brought with her all the birds 
in the world, I am sure, and they have fallen upon our com in the loft, 
and are eating it up at such a rate!" Away ran the husband up 
stairs, and saw thousands of birds sitting upon the floor eating up his 
com, with the sparrow in the midst of them. " Unlucky wretch that 
I am !" cried the carter ; for he saw that the com was almost all gone. 
" Not wretch enough yet !" said the sparrow ; " thy cruelty shall cost 
thee thy life yet !" and away she flew. 

The carter seeing that he had thus lost all that he had, wont down 
into his kitchen ; and was still not sorry for what he had done, but sat 
himself angrily and sulkily in the chimney comer. But the sparrow 
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sat on the outside of the window, and cried ** Carter ! thy cruelty shall 
cost thee thy life !" With that he jumped up in a rage, seized his 
hatchet, and threw it at the sparrow; but it missed her, and only 
broke the window. The sparrow now hopped in, perched upon the 
window-seat, and cried, " Carter ! it shall cost thee thy life !" Then 
he became mad and blind with rage, and struck the window*seat with 
such force that he cleft it in two : and as the sparrow flew from place 
to place, the carter and his wife were so furious, that they broke all 
their furniture, glasses, cliairs, benches, the table, and at last the walls, 
without touching the bird at all. In the end, however, they caught 
her : and the wife said. " Shall I kill her at once V* " No," cried he, 
" that is letting her off too easily : she shall die a much more cruel 
death ; I will eat her/' But the sparrow began to flutter about, and 
stretched out her neck and cried, " Carter I it shall cost thee thy life 
yet r* With that he could wait no longer ; so he gave his wife the 
hatchet, and cried, " Wife, strike at the bird and kill her in my hand." 
And the wife struck : but she missed her aim, and hit her husband 
on iiie head so that he fell down dead, and the sparrow flew quietly 
home to her nest. 
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FREDERICK AND CATHERINE. 



THERE was once a man called Frederick: he had a wife whose 
name was Catherine, and they had not long been married. One 
day Frederick said, "Kate! I am going to work in the fields; 
when I come back I shall be hungry, so let me have something nice 
cooked, and a good draught of ale." "Very well," said she, "it shall 
all be ready." When dinner-time drew nigh, Catherine' took a nice 
steak, which was aU the meat she had, and put it on the fire to fry. 
The steak soon began to look brown, and to crackle in the pan ; and 
Catherine stood by with a fork and turned it: then she said to herself, 
" The steak is almost ready, I may as well go to the cellar for the ale." 
So she left the pan on the fire, and took a large jug and went into the 
eddar and tapped the ale cask. The beer lun into the jug, and 
Catherine stood looking ob. At last it popped into her head, " The 
dog is not shut up — he may be running away with the steak ; that's 
well thought of." So up she ran from the cellar ; and sure enough 
the rascally cur had got the steak in his mouth, and was making off 
with it. 

Away ran Catherine, and away ran the dog across the field ; but he 
ran faster than she, and stuck close to the steak. " It's all gone, and 
'what can't be cured must be endured,'" said Catherine. So she 
turned round; and as she had run a good way and was tired, she 
walked home leisurely to cool herself. 

Now all this time the ale was running too, for Catherine had not 
turned the cock ; and when the jug was full the liquor ran upon the 
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rolled down the hill. Catherine looked, but could not see where it was 
gone ; so she said, " Well, I suppose the other will go the same way 
and find you; he has younger legs than I have." Then she 
rolled the other cheese after it : and away it went, nobody knows 
where, down the hill. But she said she supposed they knew the 
road, and would follow her, and she could not stay there all day 
waiting for them. 

At last she overtook Frederick, who desired her to give him 
something to eai Then she gave him the dry bread. ''Where are the 
butter and cheese ?" said he. '' Oh T answered she, ''I used the butter 
to grease those poor trees that the wheels chafed so : and one of 
the cheeses ran away, so I sent the other after it to find it, and 
I suppose they are both on the road together somewhere." '' What 
a goose you are to do such silly things!" saad the husband. 
" How can you say so ?" said she ; ^ I am sure you never told 
me not." 

They ate the dry bread together ; and Frederick said, " Kate, I 
hope you locked the door safe when you came away." " No," 
answered she; "you did not tell me." "Then go home, and do it 
now before we go any further," said Frederick, " and bring with you 
something to eat." 

Catherine did as he told her, and thought to herself by the 
way, " Frederick wants something to eat ; but I don't think he is very 
fond of butter and cheese ; I*U bring him a bag of fine nuts, and the 
vinegar, for I have often seen him take soma" 

When she reached home, she bolted the back door, but the front 
door she took off the hinges, and said, " Frederick told me to lock the 
door, but surely it can nowhere be so safe as if I take it with me." 
So she took her time by the wa.y ; and when she overtook her husband 
she cried out, " There, Frederick, there is the door itself, now you may 
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watch it as carefully as you please/' " Alas ! alas !" said he, " what a 
olever wife I have ! I sent you to make the house fast, and you take 
the door away, so that everybody may go in and out as they please : — 
however, as you have brought the door, you shall cany it about with 
you for your pains/' " Very well," answered she, " I'll carry the 
door; but I'll not carry the nuts and vinegar bottle also, — that 
would be too much of a load ; so, if you please, I'll fasten them to the 
door." 

Frederick of course made no objection to that plan, and they set off 
into the wood to look for the thieves ; but they could not find them : 
and when it grew dark, they climbed up into a tree to spend the night 
there. Scarcely were they up, than who should come by but the very 
rogues they were looking for. They were in truth great rascals, and 
belonged to that class of people who find things before they are lost ; 
they were tired ; so they sat down and made a fire under the very tree 
where Frederick and Catherine were. Frederick slipped down on 
the other side, and picked up some stones. Then he climbed up 
again, and tried to hit the thieves on the head with them: but 
they only said, " It must be near morning, for the wind shakes the 
fir-apples down." 

Catherine, who had the door on her shoulder, began to be very 
tired ; but she thought it was the nuts upon it that were so heavy : so 
she said softly, " Frederick, I must let the nuts go." " No," answered 
he, " not now, they will discover us." " I can't help that, they must 
go." "Well then, make haste and throw them down, if you will." 
Then away rattled the nuts down among the boughs ; and one of tlie 
thieves cried, " Bless me, it is hailing." 

A little while after, Catherine thought the door was still very 
heavy; so she whispered to Frederick, "I must throw the vinegar 
down." " Pray don't," answered he, " it will discover us." " I 
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caa't help that,*' said she, " go it must'' So she poured all 

i III, 

the vinegar down ; and the thieves said,. "^ What a heavy dew- 
there ia l" 

At last it popped iniio Cath^ine's head that it was the* door 
itself that was so heavy all the time : so she whispered, '^Frederick, I 
must throw the door down soom'' But he begged and prayed her not 
to do so, for he was sui-e it would betray th^n. " Here goes, however,'* 
said she: and down went the door with such a clatter upon the' 
thieves, that they cried out " Miurdec T and not knowing what was 
qoming, ran away as feist as they could, and left all the gold. So 
Catherine was right at last ! And when slie and Frederick came down^ 
there they found ail their money sa& and sound 
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THE. THKEE. CHIlDRElf OP FORTUNE. 



ONCE upon a time «t fttther sent for his three sons, and gave to 
the eldest a cock, to the second a scythe, and to the third 
a eat. ''I am now old," sard he, "my end is approaching, and I 
would fain provide for you before I die. Money I have none, anJ 
what I now give you seems of but little worth; yet, it rests with 
yourselves alone to turn my gifts to good account. Only seek out for 
a land where what you have is as yet unknown, and your foi*tune is 
made." 

After the death of the father, the eldest set out with his cock ; 
but wherever he went, in every town he saw from afar oflT a cock 
sitting upon the church steeple, and turning round with the wind. In 
the villages he always heard plenty of them crowing, and his bird was 
therefore nothing new ; so there did not seem much chance of his 
making his fortune. At length it happened that he came to an 
island where the people who lived there had never heard of a cock, 
and knew not even how to reckon the time. They knew, indeed, 
if it were morning or evening; but at night, if they lay awake, 
they had no means of knowing how time went. "Behold," said 
he to them, "what a noble animal this is! how like a knight he 
is ! he carries a bright red Crest upon his head, and spurs upon his 
heels; he crows three times every night, at stated hours, and at 
the third time the sun h about to rise. But this is not all; 
sometimes he screams in broad daylight, and then you must take 
warning for thB weather is surely about to change." This pleased 
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the natives mightily ; they kept awake one whole night, and heard 
to their great joy, how gloriously the cock called the hours, at two, 
four, and six o'clock. Then they asked him whether the bird was 
to be sold, and how much he would sell it for. " About as much gold 
as an ass can carry," said he. " A very fair price for such an animal," 
cried they with one voice ; and agreed to give him what he asked. 

When he returned home with his wealth, his brothers wondered 
greatly ; and the second said, " I will now set forth likewise, and see 
if I can turn my scythe to as good an account. There did not sfeem, 
however, much likelihood of this ; for go where he would, he was met 
by peasants who had as good a scythe on their shoulder as he had. But 
at last, as good luck would have it, he came to an island where the 
people had never heard of a scythe, there, as soon as the com was ripe, 
they went into the fields and pulled it up ; but this was very hard 
work, and a great deal of it was lost. The man then set to work 
with his scythe; and mowed down their whole crop so quickly, 
that the people stood staring open-mouthed with wonder. They 
were willing to give him w^hat he asked for such a marvellous thing: 
but he only took a horse laden with as much gold as it could carry. 

Now the third brother had a great longing to go and see what he 
could make of his cat. So he set out : and at first it happened to him 
as it had to the others, so long as he kept upon the mainland, he 
met with no success ; there were plenty of cats everywhere, indeed 
too many, so that the young ones were for the most part, as soon 
as they came into the world, drowned in the water. At last 
he passed over to an island, where, as it chanced most luckily for him 
nobody had ever seen a cat ; and they were overrun with mice to such 
a degree, that the little wretches danced upon the tables and chairs, 
whether the master of the house were at home or not. The people 
complained loudly of this grievance ; the king himself knew not how 
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to rid himself of them in his palace ; in every comer mice were 
squeaking, and they gnawed everything that their teeth could lay hold 
of. Here was a fine field for Puss — she soon began her chase, and 
had cleared two rooms in the twinkling of an eye ; when the people 
besought their king to buy the wonderful animal, for the good of the 
public, at any price. The king willingly gave what was asked, — a 
mule laden with gold and jewels ; and thus the third brother returned 
home with a richer prize than either of the others. 

Meantime the cat feasted away upon the mice in the royal palace^ 
and devoured so many that they were no longer in any great numbers. 
At length, quite spent and tired with her work, she became extremely 
thii-sty ; so she stood still, drew up her head, and cried, " Miau, Miau !" 
The king gathered together all his subjects when they heard thia 
strange cry, and many ran shrieking in a great fright out of the 
palace. But the king held a council below as to what was best to be- 
done ; and it was at length fixed to send a herald to the cat, to warn 
her to leave the castle forthwith, or that force would be used to 
remove her. "For," said the counsellors, "we would far more- 
willingly put up with the mice (since we are used to that evil), than 
get rid of them at the risk of our lives." A page accordingly went> 
and asked the cat, "whether she were willing to quit the castle?" 
But Puss, whose thirst became every moment more and more pi*essing, 
answered nothing but " Miau, Miau !" which the page interpreted to 
mean " No ! No !" and therefore cai-ried this answer to the king. 
" Well," said the counsellors, " then we must try what force will do.' 
So the guns were planted, and the palace was fired upon from all 
sides. When the fire reached the room where the cat was, she 
sprang out of the window and ran away; but the besiegers did 
not see her, and went on firing until the whole palace was burnt to tht 
ground. 
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KING GRISLY-BEARD. 



A GREAT king had a daughter who was very beautiful, but so 
proud and haughty acnd conceited^ that none of the princes 
who came to ask her in marriage were good enough for her, and she 
only made sport of them. 

Once upon a time the king held a great feast, and invited all her 
fiuitors; and they sat in a row according to their rank, kings and 
princes and dukes and earls. Then the princess came in and passed 
by them all, but she had something spiteful to say to every one. The 
first was too fat : " He's as round as a tub," said she. The next was 
too tall : " What a maypole !*' said she. The next was too short : 
"What a dumpling I" said she, The fourth was too pale, and she 
called him "Wallface." The fifth was too red, so she called 
him "Cockscomb." The sixth was not straight enough, so she 
Baid he was like a green stick that had been laid to dry over a 
baker's oven. And thus she had some joke to crack upon ev&ry 
one ; but she laughed more than aU at a good king who was there. 
^' Look at him," said she, " his beard is like an old mop, he shall 
•be called Grisly-beard." So the king got the nickname of Grisly- 
beard. 

But the old king was very angry when he saw how his daughter 
behaved, and how she ill-treated all his guests; and he vowed 
that, willing or unwilling, she should maiTy the first beggar that 
came to the door. 

Two days after there came by a travelling musician, who began 
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to eing under the window, aootd beg alms*: and when the kin^ heard 
him, he said, " Let him come in." Bo thej- brought in a dirty-looking 
fellow ; and when he had sung before the king and the princess, he 
begged a boon. Then the king said, '' Tou have sung so well, that 
I will give you my daught^ for your wife." The princess begged 
and prayed ; but the king said, " I have sworn to give you to the 
first beggar, and I will keep my word." So words and tears 
were of no avail; the parson was sent for, and she was mamed 
to the musician. When this was over, che king said, " Now get 
ready to go : you must not stay here : you must travel on with your 
husband." 

Then the beggar departed, and took her with him ; and they soon 
came to a great wood. " Pray," fiaid she, "whose is this wood ?" " It 
belongs to king Oiaaly-beard," answered he ; " hadst thou taken him, 
all had been thine." " Ah ! imlucky wretch that I am !" sighed she, 
"would that I had married king Grisly-beard!" Next they came 
to some fine meadows. " Whose are those beautiful green, 
meadows ?" said she. " They belong to king Grisly-beard ; hadst 
thou taken him, they had all been thine." "Ah! unlucky wretch 
that I am 1" said she, " would that I had married king Grislyr 
beard !" 

Then they camo to a grea4i city. " Whose is this noble city T 
said she. " It belongs to king Grisly-beard : hadst thou taken 
him, it had all been thine." "Ah! miserable wretch that I am!" 
sighed she, " why did I not marry king Qrieiy-beard ?" " That is no 
business of mine," said the musician; "why should you wish for 
another husband ? am not I good enough for you ?" ' 

At last they came to a small cottage. " What a paltry place I" 
jsaid she ; '' to whom does that little dirty hole belong ?" The musiciaa 
answered, "That is your And. my house, where we are to live.' 
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«* Where are your serwints?" cried she. "What do we want with 
servants ?" said he, " you must do for yoiu-self whatever is to be done. 
Now make the fire, and put on water and cook my supper, for I am 
very tired." But the princess knew nothing of making fires and 
cooking, and the beggar was forced to help her. When they had eaten 
a very scanty meal they went to bed ; but the musician called her up 
very early in the morning to clean the house. Thus they lived for two 
days : and when they had eaten up all there was in the cottage, the 
man said, " Wife, we can't go on thus, spending money and earning 
nothing. You must learn to weave baskets." Then he went out and 
cut willows and brought them home, and she began to weave ; but it 
made her fingers very sore. " I see this work won't do," said he, " try 
and spin ; perhaps you will do that better." So she sat down and tried 
to spin ; but the threads cut her tender fingers till the blood itin. " See 
now," said the musician, "you are good for nothing, you can do no 
work ; — what a bargain I have got ! However, 1*11 try and set up a 
trade in pots and pans, and you shall stand in the market and sell 
them." "Alas!" sighed she, "when I stand in the market and any 
of my father's court pass by and see me thei^e, how they will laugh 
at me !" 

But the begger did not care for that j and said she must work, if 
she did not wish to die of hunger. At first the trade went well ; for 
many people, seeing such a beautiful woman, went to buy her wares, 
and paid their money without thinking of taking away the goodsi 
They lived on this as long as it lasted, and then her husband bought a 
fresh lot of ware, and she sat herself down with it in the comer of the 
market; but a drunken soldier soon came by, and rode his horse 
against her stall and broke all her goods into a thousand pieces. Then 
she began to weep, and knew not what to do. "Ah! what will 
become of me I" said she; "what will my husband say?" So she 
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ran home and told him all. " Who would have thought you would 
have been so silly/' said he, "as to put an earthenware stall in the 
comer of the mai'ket, where everybody passes? — Bub let us have 
no more crying ; 1 see you are not fit for this sort of work : so I have 
been to the king's palace, and asked if they did not want a kitchen- 
maid, and they have promised to take you, and there you will have 
plenty to eat." 

Thus the princess became a kitchen-maid, and helped the 
cook to do all the dirtiest work : she was allowed to carry home 
some of the meat that was left, and on this she and her husband 
lived. 

She bad not been there long, before she heard that the king's 
eldest son was passing by, going to be married; and she went to 
one of the windows and looked out. Everything was ready, and 
all the pomp and splendour of the court was there. Then she thought 
with an aching heart of her own sad fate, and bitterly grieved for 
the pride and folly which had brought her so low. And the servants 
gave her some of the rich meats, which she put into her basket to take 
home. 

All on a sudden, as she was going out, in came the king*s son in 
golden clothes : and when he saw a beautiful woman at the door, he 
took her by the hand, and said she should be his pco^ner in the dance : 
but she trembled for fear, for she saw that it was king Grisly-beard, 
who was making sport of her. However, he kept fast hold and led 
her in ; and the cover of the basket came off, so that the meats in it 
fell all about. Then eveiybody laughed and jeered at her ; and she 
was so abashed that she wished herself a thousand feet deep in the 
earth. She sprang to the door to run away ; but on the steps king 
Grisly-beard overtook and brought her back, and said, " Fear me not ! 
I am the musician who has lived with you in the hut : I brought you 
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there beeauae Z loved jrou. I ftm al^ the sddier who oreraet yonr 
fitalL I have dcme all this only to cure you of pride, and to punish you 
for the ill-^eatment you bestowed on me. Now all is oirer ; you have 
learnt wisdom, your finults fuee goiie, tand it is ttame to celebrate our 
maniage feast 1" 

Then the chamberlains came and brought her the most beautiful 
robes; and her father and his whole court were there already, and 
congratulated her on h^ marriage. Joy was in every face. The feast 
was grand, and all were merry ; and I wish you and I had been of tiie 
paity. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CHANTICMSER AND PABTLET. 



1. How they went to 'Oie Mou^fitavna to eai Nuts, 

" r I iHE nuts Are ^uite ripe now/' said Chanticleer to his wife 
JL Faa*tlet ; " suppose w.e go together to the mcNintaiiiB, aaid 
eat as many as we can^ before the acjukrel takes them all away/' 
" With all my heact^" said Paiiiet ; 'Met i» go aad laake & hohday of it 
together/* 

So they went to the mountwis; and as it was a lovely day, ihey 
stayed there till the .evening. Now, whetb^ it was that they had 
eaten so many nuts that they 4^uld not walk, or whether theiy were 
lazy and would not^ I do not know : however* they took it ijoto their 
heads that it did not become them ta go home on foot. So 
Ohanticlees* began to build a little carriage of nut-Bbells : and when it 
was finished, Fartlet jumped into it and sat down, and lad Chanticleer 
harness himself to it and draw her home. " That's a good joke !" said 
Chanticleer ; " no, that will never do ^ I had rather by half walk home ; 
I'll sit on the box and be <y>anbman, if you iike, but I'll not dcaw/' 
While this was passing, a duck came quacking up and cried out, " You 
thieving vagabonds^ what business have you in my ground ? I'll give 
it you well for your insol^iioel" and upon that Aie idl upon 
Chanticleer most histily. But Chanticleer was no eoward, and 
returned the duck's blows with his sharp spurs so fiercely that she 
soon began to cxj out for mercy ; whieh was only granted her upon 
condition that she would 4i»w the carriage home for them. This Bhe 
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agreed to do ; and Chanticleer got upon the box, and drove, crying, 
" Now, duck, get on as fast as you can." And away they went at a 
pretty good pace. 

After they had travelled along a little way, they met a needle and a 
pin walking together along the road : and the needle cried out, " Stop ! 
stop !" and said it was was so dark that they could hardly find their 
way, and such dirty walking they could not get on at all : he told him 
that he and his friend, the pin, had been at a public house a few miles 
off, and had sat drinking till they had forgotten how late it was ; he 
begged therefore that the travellers would be so kind as to give them 
a lift in their carriage. Chanticleer observing that they were but thin 
fellows, and not Kkely to take up much room, told them they might 
ride, but made them promise not to dirty the wheels of the carriage in 
getting in, nor to tread on Partlet's toes. 

Late at night they arrived at an inn ; and as it was bad travelling 
in the dark, and the duck seemed much tired, and waddled about a good 
deal from one side to the other, they made up their minds to fix their 
quarters there : but the landlord at first was unwilling, and said his 
house was full, thinking they might not be very respectable company : 
however, they spoke civilly to him, and gave him the egg which 
Partlet had laid by the way, and said they would give him the duck, 
who was in the habit of laying one every day : so at last he let them 
come in, and they bespoke a handsome supper, and spent the evening 
very jollily. 

Early in the morning, before it was quite light, and when nobody 
was stirring in the inn. Chanticleer awakened his wife, and, fetching 
the egg, they pecked a hole in it, ate it up, and threw the shells into 
the fire-place : they then went to the pin and needle, who were fast 
asleep, and, seizing them by their heads, stuck one into the landlord's 
easy chair, and the other into his handkerchief ; and having done this, 
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they crept away as softly as possible. However, the duck, who slept 
in the open air in the yard, heard them coming, and jumping 
into the brook which ran close by the inn, soon swam out of their 
reach. 

An hour or two afterwards the landlord got up, and took his 
handkerchief to wipe his face, but the pin ran in^ him and pricked 
him : then he walked into the kitchen to light his pipe at the fire, but 
when he stirred it up the egg-shells flew into his eyes, and almost 
blinded him. " Bless me !" said he, " all the world seems to have a 
design against my head this morning:" and so saying, he threw 
himself sidkily into his easy chair ; but, oh dear ! the needle ran into 
him ; and this time the pain was not in his head. He now flew into 
a very great passion, and, suspecting the company who had come in 
the night before, he went to look after them, but they were all off; so 
he swore that he never again would take in such a troop of vagabonds, 
who ate a great deal, paid no reckoning, and gave him nothing for his 
trouble but their apish tricks. 

2. How Chanticleer and PaiHet went to visit Mr, Korbes. 

Another day. Chanticleer and Partlet* wished to ride out together ; 
so Chanticleer built a handsome carriage with four red wheels, and 
harnessed six mice to it ; and then he and Fartlet got into the carriage, 
and away they drove. Soon afterwards a cat met them, and said, 
" Where are you going T' And Chanticleer replied, 

** All on our way 
A visit to pay 
To Mr. KorbBS, the fox, to-day." 

Then the cat said, "Take me with you." Chanticleer said. 
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*' With adl mj heart : gei up behind, and he sure^ yeu: do not 

faU oSJ' 

''Take care of this baQdRome coach of mine^ 

Nor dirty my pretty red wheels so 'fine 1 

Now, mice, be ready, 

Andy wfaeela^nm steady ! 
For we are going a^ visit to pay 
To Mr. Korbes, the fox, to-dayj' 

Soon after eame up a miHHstone, an egg, a dack; and a pin ; and 
Chanticleer ga^^e them all leaire to> get into the earriage and go with 
them. 

When thejr arrived at Mr. Korhes'ff house, he was not ait home ; so 
the mice drew the carriage* into tile coaeh^hooBe, Chafitieleer and 
Partlet flew upon a beam, the cat stJb down in the fireplace, the dock 
got into the washing cistern^ the pin stock kknself into the bed pillow, 
the mill-stone laid himself over the honse d)oor, and the egg rolled 
herself up in the towel 

When Mr. Korbes came home, he went to the flre-'plfeuse to* make a 
fire ; but the cat threw all the ashes in his eyes : so he ran to the 
kitchen to wash himself; but there the diiek spbushed all the water in 
his face ; and when he tried to wipe himself, the egg broke to pieces in 
the towel all over his fiwe and eyesj Then he was very angry, and 
w«nt without his supper to bed ; bat when he laid his head on the* 
pillow, the pin ran into his cheek : at this he became quite fbrious, 
and, jmnping up, would have run out of the house ; but when he came 
to the door> the mill-ii^ne fell d<9wn on his head, and killed him on the 
spot. 

3. Hmv Partlet died and was buried, and how Chanticleer died 

of grief. 

Another day Chanticleer and Partlet agreed td go again to the 



mountains to eat nuts; and it waa settled that alls the nuts which tiiey 
found should be shared equally between them^ Now Partlet found a 
very Iai*ge nut ; but she said nothing about, it to* Chantide^,. and kepi 
it all to herself: however, it was so big that she couid noi swallew it^ 
and it stuck in her throat. Then she was in a. great fiight^^aad crieii 
out to Chanticleer, '' Fray run as fast as you can^and fetch me some 
water, or I shall be choked.'' Chanticleer ran as iajsi as he could ta 
the river, and said, " River, give me some water; for Partlet lies on^ the^ 
mountain, and will be choked by a great nut'' The river said, " Run 
first to the bride, and ask her for a silken cord to draw up the water." 
Chantieleer ran to the bride, and said, ''Bride, you must give me a. 
silken cord, for then the river will give me water, and the water I will 
carry to Partlet, who lies on the mountain, and will be choked by a» 
^eat nut." But the bride said, "Run first, and bring me my garland 
that is hanging on a willow in the garden." Then Chanticleer ran ta 
the garden, and took the garland from the bough where it hung, and 
brought it to the bride ; and then the bride gave him the silken cord^. 
and he took the silken cord to the river, and the river gave him water, 
and he carried the water to Partlet; but in the meantime she was choked 
by the great nut, and lay quite dead, and never moved any more. 

Then Chanticleer was very sorry, and cried bitterly; and all 
the beasts came and wept with him over poor Partlet. And six mice 
built a little hearse to carry her to her grave ; and when it was ready 
they harnessed themselves before it, and Chanticleer drove them. On 
the way they met the fox. " Where are you going, Chanticleer ?" said 
he. " To bury my Partlet," said the other. " May I go with you V* 
said the fox. " Yes ; but you must get up behind, or my horses will 
not be able to draw you." Then the fox got up behind; and presently 
the wolf, the bear, the goat, and ail the beasts of the wood, came and 
climbed upon the hearse. 
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So on they went till they came to a rapid stream. " How shall we 
get over ?" said Chanticleer. Then said a straw, " I will lay myself acnxss, 
and you may pass over upon me." But as the mice were going over, 
the straw slipped away and fell into the water, and the six mice all 
fell in and were drowned. What was to be done ? Then a large log 
of wood came and said, "I am big enough ; I will lay myself across the 
stream, and you shall pass over upon me." So he laid himself down; but 
they managed so clumsily, that the log of wood fell in and was carried 
away by the stream. Then a stone, who saw what had h^pened, 
came up and kindly offered to help poor Chanticleer by laying himself 
across the stream ; and this time he got safely to the other side with 
the hearse, and managed to get Partlet out of it; but the fox 
and the other mourners, who were sitting behind, were too heavy, and 
fell back into the water and were all carried away by the stream and 
drowned. 

Thus Chanticleer was left alone with his dead Partlet ; and having 
dug a grave for her, he laid her in it, and made a little hillock over her. 
Then he sat down by the grave, and wept and mourned, till at last he 
died too ; and so all were dead 
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SNOW-DROP. 



IT was in the middle of winter when the broad flakes of snow were 
falling around, that a certain queen sat working at a window 
the frame of which was made of fine black ebony ; and as she was 
looking out upon the snow, she pricked her finger, and three drops of 
blood fell upon it. Then she gazed thoughtfully upon the red drops 
which sprinkled the white snow, and said, "Would that my little 
daughter may be as white as that snow, as red as the blood, and 
as black as the ebony window-frame !*' And so the little girl 
grew up : her skin was as white as snow, her cheeks as rosy 
as the blood, and her hair as black as ebony ; and she was called 
Snow-drop. 

But this queen died; and the king soon married another wife, 
who was very beautiful, but so proud that she could not bear 
to think that any one could surpass her. She had a magical 
looking-glass, to which she used to go and gaze upon herself in it, 

and say, 

** Tell me, glass, tell me true ! 
Of all the Jadies in the land, 
Who is the fairest ? tell me who 7" 

And the glass answered, 

'^ Thou queen, art fairest in the land." 

But Snow-drop grew more and more beautiful ; and when she was 
seven years old, she was as bright as the day, and fairer than the queen 

Q 
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herself. Then the glass one day answered the queen when she wenb 
to consult it as usual, 

^ Thou, qnecB, maj*st fair and beanteoas be. 
But Snow-drop is lovelier far than thee !" 

When she heard this she turned pale with rage and envy ; and called 
to one of her servantB and said^ " Take Snow-drc^ away into the wide 
wood, that I may never see her more." Then the servant led h^ 
«way; but his heart melted when she begged him to i^are her life, 
tmd he said, " I will not hurt thee, thou pretty duld." So he left her 
hy heaself ; -and though ha thought it most likely that the wild beasts 
wcmld tear her in pieces, he felt as if a great weight were taken off 
his heart when he had made up his mind not to kill her, but leave her 
to her fate. 

Then poor Snow-drop wandered along through the wood in great 
fJMr; a»d the wild beas^hs roajred about her, but none did her any harm. 
In the evening she came to a little cotttige, and went in there to rest 
lierself, for her little Jeet would carry her no further. Everything 
was spruce and neat in the eottaget on the table was spread a white 
dolli, and there were seven little plates with seven little loaves, 
and seven litUe glasses with wine in them; and knives and forks laid 
in order; and by the wall stood seven little beds. Then as she 
was very hungry, she picked a little piece off eabh loaf, and drank a 
very little wine out of each glass; and after that she thought 
she would lie down and rest. So she tried all the little beds; 
and one was too long, and another was too short, till at last the 
seventh suited her; and there she laid herself down and went 
to sleep. Presently in came the masters of the cottage, who were 
seven little dwar& that lived among the mountains, and dug and 
searched about for gold. They lighted up their seven lamps, and saw 




directly that all was n^t right. The first s«d, ^ Who has been sitting 
on my stool?" The second^ "Who has been eating off my plate?" 
The third, " Who has bem yiekiag vj bread ?" The fourth,, "Who 
has been meddKi]^ with my spoon?*' The fifth, •'Who has been 
handling my fork?'' The sixth, *'Who has been cutting with my 
knife ?" The seventh, " Who has been drinking my wine ?" Then 
the first looked round and scid, ^ Who has been lying on my bed V* 
And the rest came nimmig to him, and every one cried out that 
somebody had been upon Ins bed. But the seventh saw Snow-<bop, 
and called all his brethren to eome and see her ; and they cried out 
with wonder and astonifl^unent, and brought their lamps to look at 
hfflr, and said, ** Good heavens ! what a lovely child she is !" And they 
were delighted to see her, and took care not to wake her ; and the 
seventh dwarf slept an hour with each of the other dwarfs in turn, till 
the night was gone. 

In the momiiig Snow-drop told them all her story; and they 
l^tied her, and said if she woold keep all tilings in order, and cook 
and wash, and knit and spin for them, she might stay where she was, 
and they would take good care of her. Then they went out all day 
long to their work, seeking far gdd and silver in the moimtains ; and 
Soow-drop remained at home : and they warned her, and said, " The 
queen will soon find out where you are, so take care and let no 



one in." 



But the queen, now tiiat she thought Snow-drop was dead, believed 
that die was certaiinly tiie handK»est lady in the land; and she went 
to the glass andsaidy 

^TcH mt^ fl^aas, tell me troe \ 

Of all the ladies in the Innd, \ 

Who is furest 7 tell me who!" 

o 2 
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And the glass answered, h 

« ThoQy queen, art the fairest in all this laod ; 
Bat over the hills, in the greenwood shade, 
Where the seven dwarfs their dwelling have made. 
There Snow-drop is hiding her head, and she 
Is lovelier far, O queen ! than thee." 

Then the queen was very much alarmed ; for she knew that the 
glass always spoke the truth, and was sure that the servant had 
betrayed her. And she could not bear to think that any one lived 
who was more beautiful than she was ; so she disguised herself as an 
old pedlar and went her way over the hills to the place where the 
dwarfs dwelt. Then she knocked at the door, and cried, " Fine wares 
to sell !" Snow-drop looked out at the window, and said, " Good-day, 
good- woman; what have you to sell?" "Good wares, fine wares/^ 
said she ; " laces and bobbins of all colouiu" " I will let the old lady 
in ; she seems to be a very good sort of body," thought Snow-drop ; so 
she rfkn down, and unbolted the door. ''Bless me!" said the old 
woman, " how badly your stays are laced ! Let me lace them up with 
one of my nice new laces." Snow-drop did not dream of any mischief; 
so she stood up before the old woman ; but she set to work so nimbly, 
and pulled the lace so tight, that Snow-drop lost her breath, and fell 
down as if she were dead. "There*»an end of all thy beauty," said 
the spiteful queen, and went away home. 

In the evening the seven dwarfs returned; and I need not sa> 
how grieved they were to see their faithful Snow-drop stretched 
upon the ground motionless, as if she were quite dead. However, 
they lifted her up, and when they found what was the matter, they 
cut the lace ; and in a little time she began to breathe, and soon came 
to life again. Then they said, "The old woman was the queen 
herself; take care another time, and let no one in when we are away." 
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When the queen got home, she went straight to her gkss, and 
spoke to it as usual ; but to her great surprise it still said, 

^ Thoa, qjQeen, art the fairest in all this land ; 
Bat. oyer the hills, in the greenwood shade, 
Where the seyen dwarfs their dwelling have made. 
There Snow-drop is hiding her head ; and she 
Is loyelier far, O queen ! than thee.'* 

Then the blood ran cold in her heart with spite and malice to see 
that Snow-drop still lived; and she dressed herself up again in a 
disguise, but very different from the one she wore before, and took 
with her a poisoned comb. When she reached the dwarfs' cottage, 
she knocked at the door, and cried, "Fine wares to sell!" but 
Snow-drop said, " I dare not let any one in." " Then the queen said, 
" Only look at my beautiful combs ;" and gave her the poisoned one. 
And it looked so pretty that she took it up and*put it into her hair 
to try it ; but the moment it touched her head the poison was so 
powerful that she fell down senseless. " There you may lie," said^ the 
queen, and went her way. But by good luck the dwarfs returned 
very early that evening ; and when they saw Snow-drop lying on the 
ground, they thought what had happened, and soon found the poisoned 
comb. And when they took it away, she recovered, and told them all 
that had passed ; and they warned her once more not to open the door 
to any one. 

Meantime the queen went home to her glass, and trembled with 
rage when she received exactly the same answer as before ; and she 
said, "Snow-drop shall die, if it costs me my life." So she went 
secretly into a chamber, and prepared a poisoned apple : the outside 
looked very rosy and tempting, but whoever tasted it was sure to die. 
Then she dressed herself up as a peasant's wife, and travelled over the 
hills to the dwarfs' cottage, and knocked at the door ; but Snow-drop 
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put her head out of the window, and said, ^I dare not let any one in^ 
for the dwarfs have told me not." ** Do as yon please,** said the old 
woman, '' but at any mte take this pretty apple ; I will make you a 
present of it." "No," said Snow-drop, "I dare not take it." "You 
silly girl!" answered the other, *what are you aifraid of? do you 
think it is poisoned ? Come ! do you eat one part^ and I will eat the 
other." Now the apple was so prepared that one side was good, 
though the other side was poisoned. Then Snow-drop was very much 
tempted to taste, for the apple looked ezeeedhigly aioe ; and wh^i she 
saw the old woman eat, she could vefrain no longer. Bat she had 
scarcely put the piece into her mouth, when she fell down dead up<ni 
the ground. " This time nothing will save thee," aaid the queen ; and 
she went home to her glass, and at last it said. 
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Then, queen, art the fairest of all the fair.** 



And then her envious heart was ^ad, and as happy as anch a heark 
could be. 

When evening came, and the dwar& retained hoine, they foand 
Snow-drop lying on the ground : no breath passed her Ups, and they 
were afraid that she was quite dead. They lifted her op, and conbed 
her hair, and washed her face with wine and water ; hat all was m 
vain, for the little girl seemed ^|uite d^^ So they laid her down upon 
a bier, and all seven watched and bewailed her three whole daya ; 
and then they proposed to bury her : but her thedca were still rosy, 
and her face looked just as it did while riie w«s alive ; so they said, 
*' We will never bury her in the eold ground." And they made a coffin 
of glass so that they might still look at her, and wiokm her name upon 
it, in golden letters, and that she wae a king*sdaughter. And the eeffin 
was placed upon the hill, and one of the dwaxfii always sat by it and 
watched. And the birds of the air oanse too, aftd bemoaned Snow- 



drop : first of all Game sn owl, and then a raven, but at last came *< 
dove. 

And thus Sttow-drop lay for a long^ long time, aiid still only looked 
as though she irere aeleep ; for ^e was even now as white as snow, axMl 
as red as blood, and as black as ebony. At last a piinoe came ami 
called at the dwarfs* house ; and he saw Snow-drop, and read what was 
written in golden letters. Then he offered the dwarfs money, and 
earnestly prayed them to let him take her 'away, but they said, " We 
will not part with her for all the gold in the world." At last, however, 
they had pity on him, and gave him the coflBh : but the moment he 
lifted it up to carry it home with him, the piece of apple fell from 
between her lips, and Snow-drop awoke, and said " Where am I ?" 
And the prince answered, ** Thou art safe with me." Then he told 
her all that had happened, and said, " I love you better than all the 
world : come with me to my father's palace, and you shall be my wife." 
And Snow-drop consented, and went home with the prince : and every- 
thing was prepared with great pomp and splendour for their 
wedding. 

To the feast was invited, among the rest. Snow-drop's old enemy, 
the queen ; and as she was dressing herself in fine rich clothes, she 
looked in the glass and said, 

" Tell me, glass, tell me tme ! 
Of all the ladies in the land, 
Who is fairest ? teU me who V* 

And the glass answered, 

^ Thou, ladj, art loveliest herty I ween ; 
Bat lovlier far is the new-made qaeen.* 

When she heai*d this, she started with rage ; but her envy and 
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curiosity were so great, that she could not help setting out to see the 
bride. And when she arrived, and saw that it was no other than 
Snow-drop, who, as she thought, had been dead a long while, she 
choked with passion, and fell ill and died ; but Snow-drop and the 
prince lived and reigned happily ever that land many many yeara 
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THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 



THERE was once a shoemaker who worked very hard and 
was veiy honest ; but still he could not earn enough to live 
upon, and at last all he had in the world was gone, except just leather 
enough to make one pair of shoes. Then he cut them all ready 
to make up the next day, meaning to get up early in the morning to 
work. His conscience was clear and his heart light amidst all his 
troubles ; so he went peacably to bed, left all his cares to Heaven, 
and fell asleep. In the morning, after he had said his prayers, he set 
himself down to his work, when, to his great wonder, there stood the 
shoes, all ready made, upon the table. The good man knew not what 
to say or think of this strange event. He looked at the workmanship; 
there was not one false stitch in the whole job; and all was so neat and 
true, that it was a complete masterpiece. 

That same day a customer came in, and the shoes pleased him 
so well that he willingly paid a price higher than usual for them; 
and the poor shoemaker with the money bought leather enough to 
make two pairs more. In the evening he cut out the work, and went 
to bed early that he might get up and begin betimes next day : but he 
was saved aU the trouble, for when he got up in the morning the work 
was finished ready to his hand. Presently in came buyers, who paid 
him handsomely for his goods, so that he bought leather enough 
for four pairs more. He cut out the work again over night, and found 
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it finished in the morning as l)ofore ; and so it went on for some time : 
what was got ready in the evening was always dune by daybreak, and 
the gi^od man soon became thriving and prosperous aj^'nin. 

One evening about Cliristmas time, as lie and his wife were sitting 
over the fire chatting together, he said to her, " I shouUl like to sit up 
and watch to-night, that we may see who it is that comes and does 
my work for me." The wife liked the thought ; so they left a light 
buminir. and hid themselves in the comer of the room l.»ehind a curtain 
that was hung up there, and watched what should happen. 

As soon as it was midnight, there came two little naked dwar&; 
and they sat themselves upon the shoemakers bench, took up all 
the work that was cut out, and began to ply with their little fingen^ 
stitdiing and rapping and tapping away at such a rate, that the 
shoemaker wa^ all amazement, and couhl not take his eyes off 
for a moment. And on they went till the job was quite finished, 
and the shoes stood ready for use upon the table. Tliis was long 
before daybreak ; and then they bustled away as quick as 
lightning. 

The next day the wife said to the shoemaker, " These little wights 
have made us rich, and we ought to be thankful to them, and do them 
a good office in return. I am <juite vexed to see them run about 
as they do ; they have notliing upon their backs to keep off the cold. 
rn tell you what, I will make each of them a shirt, and a ooat 
and waistcoat, and a jmir of pantaloons into the bargain ; do you make 
each of them a little pair of shoes.'* 

The thought pleased the gotKl shoemaker very much ; and one 
evening, when all the things were ready, they laid them on the taUe 
instead of the work that they used to cut out, and they then went and 
hid theiaselves to watch what the little elves w«iuld do. About 
midnight they came in, and weii; going to sit down to ^heir work 
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as usual ; but when they saw the clothes lying for them, they laughed 
and were greatly delighted. Then they di-essed themselves in the 
twinkling of an eye, and danced and capered and sprang about 
as merry as could be, till at laat they danced out of the door over the 
green ; and the shoemaker saw them no more : but everything went 
well with him from that time forwisit'd, as long as he lived. 
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THE TURNIP. 



THERE were two brothers who were both soldiers ; the one was 
rich and the other poor. The poor man thought he would 
try to better himself; so, pulling off his red coat, he became a 
gardener, and dug his ground well, and sowed turnips. 

When the seed came up, there was one plant bigger than all 
the rest ; and it kept getting larger and larger, and seemed as if it 
would never cease growing ; so that it might have been called the 
prince of turnips ; for there never was such a one seen before^ and 
never will again. At last it was so big that it filled a cart, and two 
oxen could hardly draw it ; and the gardener knew not what in the 
world to do with it, nor whether it would be a blessing or a curse to 
him. One day he said to himself, " What shall I do with it ? if I sell 
it, it will bring no more than another ; and for eating, the little turnips 
are better than this ; the best thing perhaps is to carry it and give it to 
the king as a mark of respect." 

Then he yoked his oxen, and drew the turnip to the Court, and 
gave it to the king. '* What a wonderful thing !" said the king ; 
" I have seen many strange things, but such a monster as this I never 
saw. Where did you get the seed ? or is it only your good luck ? If 
so, you are a true child of fortune." " Ah, no 1" answered the gardener ; 
" I am no child of fortune ; I am a poor soldier, who never could get 
enough to live upon ; so I laid aside my red coat, and set to work, 
tilling the ground. I have a brother, who is rich, and your Majesty 
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knows him well, and all the world knows him ; but because I am poor, 
everybody forgets' me." 

The king then took pity on liim, and said, '* You shall be poor no 
longer, I -will give you so much that you shall be even richer than 
your brother." Than he gave him gold and lands and flocks, and made 
him so rich that his brother's fortune could not at all be compared 
with his. 

When the brother heard of all this, and how a turnip had made the 
gardener so rich, he envied him sorely, and bethought himself how 
he could contrive to get the ^ame good fortune for himself. However, 
he determined to manage more cleverly than his brother, and got 
together a rich present of gold and fine horses for the king; and 
thought he must have a much larger gift in return ; for if his 
brother had received so much for only a turnip, what must his present 
be worth ? 

The king took the gift very graciously, and said he knew not 
what to give in return more valuable and wonderful than the great 
turnip ; so the soldier was forced to put it into a cart^ and drag it home 
with him. When he reached home, he knew not upon whom to vent 
his rage and spite ; and at length wicked thoughts came into his head 
and he resolved to kill his brother. 

So he hired some villians to murder him ; and having shown them 
where to lie in ambush, he went to his brother and' said, " Dear brother, 
I have found a hidden treasure ; let us go and dig it up, and share it 
between us." The other had no suspicion of his roguery: so they 
went out together, and as they were travelling along, the murderers 
rushed out upon him, bound him, and were going to hang him on 
a tree. 

But whilst they were getting all ready, they heard the trampling 
of a horse at a distance, which so fxightened them that they pushed 
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tteir priaoner neiA: and fliioiildem together iato a §adr, and swung him 
up by a cord to the tree, where they left him dangli^, and ran aifay. 
Meantime he woiii:ed and worked away, till be made a hole large 
CBough to put out his head. 

When tiie horseman eame trp, he prerrcfd to be a student, a merry 
fellow, who was journeying along on \q» nag, and singing as he 
went As soon as the man in the sack saw him passing under the 
4DPee, he cried out, ''Good morning! geod morning to thee, my 
friend!" The student looked abovt everywhere; and seeing no 
one, and not knowing where the voice came fron, cried out, *^ Who 
eaUsme?" 

Then the man in the tree answered, ''Lift up thine eyes, Ibr 
beh(^ here I sit in the sack of wisdcmi ; here have I, in a short 
time, learned great and wondrous things. Compared to this seat, 
all the learning of the schools is as empty air. A little longer, 
and I shall knaw aU that man ean know, and shaQ ceine forth wiser 
than the wisest oi mankind. Here I discern the signs and motions 
«f the heavens and the stars ; the laws that control the winds ; the 
number of the sands on the sea-shore ; the healing of the sick ; 
the virtue g€ aU simples, of birds, and of precious stoiws. Wert 
thou but once here, my friend, thou wouldest feel and own the power 
rf knowiedga" 

The student listened to all this and woadered mudk ; at last he 
said, ^ Blessed be the day and hour when I femd yon ; cannot yon 
cssiirive to let me into the sack for a little while ?" Then the other 
answered, as if very unwilling, ** A Kttle space I may allow thee to sit 
here, if thou wilt reward me well and entreat me kindly ; but thou 
must tarry yet an hour below, till I have learnt some little matters 
that are yet unknown to me." 

So the student sai himself down and waited awhile ; bat the tune 
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hung heavy upon him, and he begged earnestly that he might ascend 
forthwith, for his thirst of knowledge was great. Then the other 
pretended to giv^ way, and said, " Thou must let the sack of wisdom 
descend, by untying yonder cord, and then thou shalt enter." So the 
student let him down, opened the sack, and set him free. "Now 
then," cried he, " let me ascend quickly." As he began to put himself 
into the sack heels first, ''Wait awhile," said the gardener, *'that is 
not the way." Then he pushed him in head first, tied up the sack, 
and soon swung up the seflDrdier after wisdom dangling in the air. 
" How is it with thee, friend ?' said he ; " dost thou not feel that 
wiadom comes unto thee ? Rest there in peace, till thou art a wiser 
man than thou wertJ* 

So saying, he trotted off on the student^s nag, and left the 
poor fellow to gather wisdom tiH somebody should come and let him 
down. 
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OLD SULTAN. 



A SHEPHERD had a fSaiihful dog, called Sultan, who was grown 
very old, and had lost all his teeth. And one day when the 
shepherd and his wife were standing together before the house the 
shepherd said, " I will shoot old Sultan to-morrow morning, for he is 
of no use now." But his wife said, "Pray let the poor faithful 
creature live ; he has served us well a great many years, and we ought 
to give him a livelihood for the rest of his days." " But what can we 
do with him V said the shepherd, " he has not a tooth in his head, and 
the thieves don't care for him at all; to be sui*e he lias served us, but 
then he did it to earn his livelihood ; to-morrow shall be his last day, 
depend upon it" 

Poor Sultan, who was lying dose by them, heard all that the 
shepherd and his wife said to one another, and was very much 

« 

frightened to think to-morrow would be his last day; so in the 
evening he went to his good friend the wolf, who lived in the wood, 
and told him all his sorrows, and how his master meant to kill him in 
the morning. " Make yourself easy," said the wolf, " I will give you 
some good advice. Your master, you know, goes out every morning 
very early with his wife into the "field ; and they take their little child 
with them, and lay it down behind the hedge in the shade while they 
are at work. Now do you lie down close by the child, and pretend 
to be watching it, and I will come out of the wood and run away with 
it : you must run after me as fast as you can, and I will let it drop ; 
then you may carry it back, and they will think you have saved their 
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child, and will be so thankful to you that they will take care of you as 
long as you live.? The dog liked this plan very well ; and accordingly 
80 it was managed. The wolf ran with the child a little way ; the 
shepherd and his wife screamed out ; but Sultan soon overtook him, 
and carried the poor little thing back to his master and mistress. 
Then the shepherd patted him on the head, and said, " Old Sultan has 
saved our child from the wolf, and therefore he shall live and be well 
taken care of, and have plenty to eat. Wife, go home, and give him a 
good dinner, and let him have my old cushion to sleep on as long as 
he lives." So from this time forward Sidtan had all that he could 
wish for. 

Soon afterwards the wolf came and wished him joy, and said, 
" Now, my good fellow, you must tell no tales, but turn your head the 
other way when I want to taste one of the old shepherd's fine 
fat sheep." " No," said Sultan ; " I will be true to my master." 
However, the wolf thought he was in joke, and came one night to get 
a dainty morsel. But Sultan had told his master what the woK 
meant to do; so- he laid wait for him behind the barn-door, and 
when the wolf was busy looking out for a good fat sheep, he 
had a stout cudgel laid about his back, that combed his locks for him 
finely. 

Then the wolf was very angry, and called Sultan "an old 
rogue," and swore he would have his revenge. So the next morning 
the wolf sent the boar to challenge Sultan to come into the wood to 
fight the matter out. Now Sultan had nobody he could ask to be his 
second but the shepherd's old three-legged cat ; so he took her with 
him, and as the poor thing limped along with some trouble, she stuck 
up her tail straight in the air. 

The wolf and the wild boar were first on the ground ; and when 
they espied their enemies coming, and saw the cat's long tail standing 
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straight in the air, ihey thought she was carrying, a sword for Sultaa 
to light with; and every tune die limped, they thou^t she was 
picking up a stone to throw at them ; so they said they should not 
like this way of fighting, and the boar lay down behind a bush, and 
the wolf jumped up into a trea Sultan and the cat soon came up, and 
looked about, and wondered that no one was ilieare. The boar, 
however, had not quite hidden himself, for his ears stuck out of the 
bush; and when he shook one of them a little, the cat, seeing 
something move, and thinking it a was mouse, sprang upon it*, and bit 
and scratched it^ so that the boar jumped up and grunted, and ran. away, 
roaring out, " Look up in the tree ; there sits the one who is to blame." 
So they looked up, and espied the wolf sitting amongst the branches ; 
and they called him a cowardly rascal, and would not suffer him to 
come down till he was heartily ashamed of himself, and had promised 
to be good friends again with old Sultan. 
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THE LADY AND THE LION. 



A MERCHANT, who had three daughters, was once setting out 
upon a joumej ; but before he went he asked each daughta: 
what gift he should bring back for her. The eldest wished for pearls ; 
the second for jewels ; but the third said, " Dear father, bring me a 
rose." Now it was no easy task to find a rose, for it was the middle 
of winter ; yet, as she was the fcdrest daughter, and was very fond of 
flowers, her father said he would try what he could do. So he kissed 
all three, and bid them good bye. And when the time came for his 
return, he had bought pearls and jewels for the two eldest, but he had 
sought everywhere in vain for the rose ; and when he went into any 
garden and inquired for such a thing, the people laughed at him, aad 
asked him whether he thought roses grew in snow. This grieved him 
very much, for his third daughter was his dearest child ; and as he 
was journeying home, thinking what he should bring her, he came to 
a fine castle ; and around the castle was a garden, in half of which it 
appeared to be summer time, and in the other half winter. On one 
side the finest flowers were in full bloom, and on the other everything 
looked desolate and buried in snow. ''A lucky hit!" said he as he 
called to his servant, and told him to go to a beautiful bed of roses 
that was there, and bring him away one of the flowers. This done, 
they were riding away well pleased, when: a fierce lion sprang up, and 
roared out, " Whoever dares to steal my roses shall be eaten up aliva*' 
Then the man s«d, " I knew not that the garden belonged to you ; 
can nothing save my life ?" " No !" saiid the lion> " nothing, xmless 
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jon promise to give me whatever meets you first on yoyr return 
home ; if you agree to this, I will give you your life, and the rose too 
for your daughter." But the man was unwilling to do so, and said, 
*It may be my youngest daughter, who loves me most, and always' 
Tons to meet me when I go home." Then the servant was greatly 
frightened, and said, " It may perhaps be only a cat or a dog." 
And at last the man yielded with a heavy heart, and took the rose ; 
and promised the lion whatever should meet him first on his return. 

And as he came near home, it was his youngest and dearest 
dai^hter that met him ; she came running and kissed him, and 
welcomed him home ; and when she saw that he had brought her the 
Toaey she rejoiced still more. But her father began to be very melan- 
cboly, and to weep, saying, " Alas ! my dearest child ! I have bought 
this flower dear, for I have promised to give you to a wild lion, and 
when he has you, he will tear you in pieces, and eat you." And he 
told her all thati had happened ; and said she should not go, let what 
would happen. 

But she comforted him, and said, "Dear father, what you have 
promised must be fulfilled ; I will go to the lion, and soothe him, that 
lie may let me return again safe home." 

The next morning she asked the way she was to go, and took leave 
of her father, and went forth with a bold heart into the wood. But 
the lion was An enchanted prince, and by day he and all his court 
were lions, but in the evening they took their proper forms again. 
And when the lady came to the castle, he welcomed her so courteously 
that she consented to marry him. The wedding-feast was held, and 
tbey lived happily together a long time. The prince was only to be 
»e«a as soon as evening came, and then he held his court ; but every 
morning he left his bride, and went away by himself, she knew not 
whither, till night came agaixL 
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After some time he said to her, " To-morrow there will be a great 
feast in your father's house, for your eldest sister is to be married; and» 
if you wish to go to visit her, my lions shall lead you thither." Then 
she rejoiced much at the thoughts of seeing her father once more, and 
set out with the lions; and everyone was overjoyed to see her, for they 
had thought her dead long since. But she told them how happy she 
was ; and stayed till the feast was over, and then went back to the wood^ 

Her second sister was soon after married; and when she was 
invited to the wedding, she said to the prince, "I will not go alone this 
time ; you must go with me," But he would not, and said that would 
be a very hazardous thing, for if the least ray of the torch light should 
fall upon him, his enchantment would become still wors^, fdr he should 
be changed into a dove, and be obliged to wander about the world for 
^ven long years. However, she gave him no rest, and said she would 
take care no light should fall upon him. So at last they set out 
together, and took with them their little child too ; land she chose 
a large hall with thick walls, for him to sit in while the wedding 
torches were lighted ; but unluckily no one observed that there was s 
crack in the door. Then the wedding was held with great pomp ; bat 
as the train came from the church, and passed with the torches before 
the hall, a very small ray of light fell upon the prince. In a mom^it 
he disappeared; and when his wife came in, and sought him, she foiuid 
only a white dove. Then he said to her, " Seven years must I fly up 
and down over the face of the earth; but every now and then I will let 
fall a white feather, that shall show you the way I am going ; follow 
it, and at last you may overtake and set me free." 

This said, he flew out at the door, and she followed; and every now 
and then a white feather fell, and showed her the way she was 
to journey. Thus she went roving on through the wide world 
and looked neither to the right hand nor to the left, nor took any rest 
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for seven years. Then she began to rejoice, and thought to herself that 
the time was fast ooming when all her troubles should cease; yet repose 
was still far off: for one day as she was travelling on, she missed 
the white feather, aad when she lifted up her eyes she could nowhere 
see the dove. "Now," thought she to herself, "no human aid can 
be of use to me ;" so she* went to the sun, and said, " Thou shinest 
everywhere, on the mountain's top, and the valley's depth : hast thou 
anywhere seen a white dove ?" " No," said the sun, " I have not seen 
it; but I will give thee a casket — oi^en it when thy hour of need 
comes." So she thanked the sun, and went on her way till eventide ; 
and when the moon arose, she cried unto it^ and said, "Thou shinest 
through all tlie night, over field and grove : hast thou nowhere seen a 
white dove T " No," said the moon, " I cannot help ' thee ; but 
I will give thee an egg — break it when need comes." Then she 
thanked the moon, and went on till the night wind blew ; and she 
raised up her voice to it, and said, " Thou, blowest through every tree 
and imder every leaf : hast thou not seen the white dove V " No," 
aaid the night wind ; " but I will ask three other winds ; perhaps they 
have seen it." Then the east wind and the west wind came, and said 
they too had not seen it ; but the south wind said, " I have seen 
the white dove.; he has fled to the Red Sea, and is changed once more 
into a lion, for the -seven years are passed away ; and there he is 
fighting with a dragon, and the dragon is an enchanted princess, who 
aeeks to sepamte him from you," Then the night wind said, "I 
will give thee counsel : go to the Red Sea ; on the right shore stand 
many rods ; number them, and when thou comest to the eleventh, 
break it off and smite the dragon with it; and so the lion will 
have the victory, and both of them will api)ear to you in their 
human forms. Then instantly set out with thy beloved prince, and 
journey home over sea and land." 
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So our poor wanderer went fbrCh, uid fotmd all as fhe night^ 
wind had said; and she plucked the eleventh rod, and smote the 
dragon, and immediatdy the lion became a prince and the dragon a 
princess again. But she forgot thecotmsel whicTi the night-wind had 
given ; and the false princess watched her opportunity, and took thiei 
prince by the am, and carried him away. 

Thus the unfortunate traveller was again forsaken and forlorji; 
but she took courage and said, " As far as the wind blows, and so long 
as the cock crows, I wiU journey on till I find kim once again." She 
went on for a long long way, till at length she came to the castle * 
whither the princess had carried the prince ; and there was a feast 
prepared, and she heard that the wedding was about to be held. 
"Heaven aid me now!" said she; and she took the casket that the sun 
had given her, and found that within it lay a dress as dazzling as the 
sun itself So she put it on, and went into the palace ; and all the 
people gazed upon her ; and the dress pleased the bride so much that* 
she asked whether it was to be sold : " Not for gold and silver,*** 
answered she: "but for flesh and blooi" The princess asked what 
she meant; and she said, "Let me speak with the bridegroom this 
night in his chamber, and I will give thee the dress." At last the 
princess agreed; but she told her chamberlain to give the prince 
a sleeping-draught, that he might not hear or see her. When evening 
came, and the prince had fallen asleep, she was led into his chamber, 
and she sat herself down at his feet and said, ^I have followed thee 
seven years ; I have been to the sun, the moon, and the night wind to 
seek thee ; and at last I have helped tiiee to overcome the dragon. 
Wilt thou then forget me quite ?" But the prince slept oo sounffly thact 
her voice only passed over him, and seemed like the murmuring of the 
wind among the fir-trees. 7 

Then she was led away, and forced to give up the golden dress; 
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and when she saw that there was no help for her, she went out into a 
meadow and sat herself down and wept. But as she sat she bethought 
herself of the egg that the moon had given her; and when she broke it, 
there ran out a hen and twelve chickens of pure gold, that played 
about, and then nestled imder the old one's wings, so as to form the 
most beautiful sight in the world. And she rose up, and drove them 
before her tiU the bride saw them from her window, and was so 
pleased that she came forth, and asked her if she would sell the brood. 
"Not for gold or silver; but for flesh and blood: let me again this 
evening speak with the bridegroom in his chamber." 

Then the princess thought to betray her as before, and agreed 
to what she asked ; but when the prince went to his chamber, he 
asked the chamberlain why the wind had murmured so in the night. 
And the chamberlain told liim all ; how he had given him a sleeping- 
draught, and a poor maiden had come and spoken to him in bis 
chamber, and was to come again that night. Then the prince took 
care to throw away the sleeping-draught ; and when she came and 
began again to tell him what woes had befallen her, and how fedthful 
and true to him she had been, he knew his beloved wife's voice, and 
sprang up, and said, " You have awakened me as from a dream ; for 
the strange princess had thrown a spell around me, so that I had 
altogether forgotten you : but heaven hath sent you to me in a lucky 
hour."' 

And they stole away out of the palace by night secretly (for they 
feared the princess), and journeyed home ; and there they found their 
child, now grown comely and fair, and lived happily together to the 
end of their days. 
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THE JEW IN THE BUSH. 



A FARMER had a faithful and dUigent servant, who had worked 
hard for him three years, without having been paid any 
wages. At last it came into the man*s head that he would not go on 
thus without pay any longer ; so he went to his master, and said, " I 
have worked hard for you a long time, I will trust to you to give me 
what I deserve to have for my trouble." The farmer was a sad miser, 
and knew that his man was very simple-hearted; so he took out 
threepence, and gave him for every year's service a penny. The poor 
fellow thought it was a great deal of money to have, and said to 
himself, " Why should I work hard, and live here on bad fare any 
longer ? I can now travel into the wide world, and make myself 
merry." With that he put his money into his purse, and set out 
roaming over hill and valley. 

As he jogged along over the fields, singing and dancing, a little 
dwarf met him, and asked him what made him so merry. "Why, 
what should make me down-hearted ?" said he ; "I am sound in health 
and rich in purse, what should I care for ? I have saved up my three 
years' earnings, and have it all safe in my pocket." " How much may 
it come to?" said the little man. "Full threepence," replied the 
countryman. " I wish you would give the^i to me," said the other; 
" I am very poor." Then the man pitied him, and gave him all he 
had ; and the little dwarf said in return, '' As you have such a kind 
honest hearty I will grant you three wishes — one for each penny ; bo 
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choose whatever you like." Then the countryman rejoiced at his good 
luck, and said, " I like many things better than money : first, I will 
have a bow that will bring down everything I shoot at ; secondly, 
a fiddle that wiU set every one dancing that hears me play upon it ; 
and thirdly, I should like that every one should grant what I ask." 
The dwarf said he should have his three wishes; so he gave him the 
bow and fiddle and wont his way. 

Our honest friend journeyed on his way too ; and if he was merry 
before, he was now ten times more so. He had not gone far before he^ 
met an old Jew : close by them stood a tree, and on the topmost twig 
sat a thrush singing away most joyfully. " Oh, what a pretty bird !*' 
said the Jew ; " I would give a great deal of money to have such a 
one.* "If that's all," said the countryman, "I will soon bring it 
down." Then he took up his bow, and down fell the thrush into 
the bushes at the foot of the tree. The Jew crept into the bush 
to find it; but directly he had got into the middle, his companion 
took up his fiddle and played away, and' the Jew began to dance 
and spring about, capering higher and higher in the air. The thorns 
soon began to tear his clothes till they aU hung in rags about him, 
and he himself was all scratched and wounded, so that the blood ran 
down. "Oh, for heaven's sake!" cried the Jew, "master! master! 
pray let the fiddle alone. WTiat have I done to deserve this?" 
"Thou hast shaved many a poor soul close enough," said the other; 
"thou art only meeting thy reward :" so he played up another tune. 
Then the Jew began to beg and promise, and offered money for his 
liberty; but he did not come up to the musician's price for some 
time, and he danced him ^ong brisker and brisker, and the Jew bid 
higher and higher, till at last he offered a Tound hundred of florins 
that he had in his purse, and had just gained by cheating some poor 
fellow. When the countryman saw so much money, he said, " I will 
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agree to your proposal." So he took the purse, put up his fiddle, and 
travelled on very well pleased with his bargain. 

Meanwhile the Jew crept out of the bush half-naked and in 
a piteous i)light, and began to ponder how he should take his revenge 
and serve his late companion some trick. At last he went to the 
judge, and complained that a rascal had robbed him of his money, and 
beaten him into the bargain ; and that the fellow who did it carried 
a bow at his back aikl a fiddle hung round his neck. Then 
the judge sent out his officers to bring up the accused wherever 
they should find him; and he was soon caught and brought up to 
be tried. 

The Jew began to teU his tale, and said he had been robbed of hk 
money. " No, you gave it me for playing a tune to you," said the 
countryman ; but the judge told him that was not likely, and cut the 
matter short by ordering him off* to the gallows. 

So away he was taken ; but as he stood on the steps he said, " My 
Lord Judge, grant me one last request." "Anything but thy life," 
replied the other. " No," said he, " I do not ask my life ; only let me 
play upon my fiddle for the l8U3t time." The Jew cried out, " Oh, no I 
no I for heaven's sake don't listen to him ! don't listen to him !" But 
the judge said, " It is only for this once, he will soon have done." 
The fact was, he could not refuse the request, on account of the dwarfs 
third gift. 

Then the Jew said, " Bind me fast, bind me fast, for pity's sake." 
But the countryman seized his fiddle, and struck up a tune, and 
at the first note, judge, clerks, and jailer, were in motion ; all began 
capering, and no one could hold the Jew. At the second note the 
hangman let his prisoner go, and danced also, and by the time 
he had played the first bar of the tune, all were dancing together — 
judge, court, and Jew, and all the people who had followed to look 
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©n. At first the thing was merry and pleasant enough ; but when 
it had gone on awhile, and there seemed to be no end of playing 
or dancing, they began to cry out, -and beg him to leave ofi^; but 
he stopped not a whit the more for their entreaties, till the judge 
not only gave him his life, but promised to return him the hundred 
florins. 

Then he called to the Jew, and said, " Tell us now, you vagabond, 
where you got that gold, or I shall play on for your amusement 
only." " I stole it," said the Jew in the presence of all the people : 
** I acknowledge that I stole it, and that you earned it fairly." Then 
the countryman stopped his fiddle, and left the Jew to take his place 
at the gallowa. 
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A CERTAIN merchant had two children, a son and daughter, 
both very young, and scarcely able to run alone. He had two 
richly laden ships then making a voyage upon the seas, in which 
he had embarked all his property, in the hope of making great gains, 
wlien the news came that they were lost. Thus from being a rich 
man he became very poor, so that nothing was left him but one 
small plot of land ; and, to relieve his mind a little of his trouble, he 
often went out to walk there. 

One day, as he was roving along, a little rough-looking dwarf stood 
before him, and asked him why he was so sorrowful, and what it 
was that he took so deeply to heart. But the merchant replied, 
** If you could do me any good, I would teU you." " Who knows 
but I may V* said the little man ; " tell me what is the matter, 
and perhaps I can be of some' service." Then the merchant told him 
how all his wealth was gone to the bottom of the sea, and how he had 
nothing left except that little plot of land. " Oh! trouble not yourself 
about that," said the dwarf ; " only promise to bring me here, twelve 
yeai-s hence, whatever meets you fii-st on your return home, and I will 
give you as much gold as you please." The merchant thought 
this was no great request ; that it would most likely be his dog, 
or something of that sort, but forgot his little child : so he agreed 
to the bargain, and signed and sealed the engagement to do what 
was required. 

But as he drew near home, his little boy was so pleased to see him^ 
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that he crept behind him and laid fast hold of his legs. Then the 
&ther started with fear, and saw what it was that he had bound 
himself to do; but as no gold was come, he consoled himself by thinking 
that it was only a joke that the dwarf was playing him. 

About a month afterwards he went up stairs into an old 
lumber room to look for some old iron, that he might seU it and raise a 
little money ; and there he saw a large pile of gold lying on the floor. 
At the sight of this he was greatly deUghted, went into trade again, 
and became a greater merchant than befere. 

Meantime hisnson grew up, and as the end of the twelve years drew 
near, the merchant became very anxious and thoughtftd ; so that care 
and sorrow were written upon his face. The son one day asked what 
was the matter: but his father refused to tell for some time; at 
last however he said that he had, without knowing it, sold him to a 
little ugly-looking dwarf for a great quantity of gold ; and that the 
twelve years were coming round when he must perform his 
agreement. Then the son said, "Father, give yourself very little 
trouble about that; depend upon it I shall be too much for the 
little man." 

When the time came, they went out together to the appointea 
place ; and the son drew a circle on the grotmd, and set himsdf and his 
father in the middle. The little dwarf soon came, and said to the 
merchant, "Have you brought me what you promised T The old man 
was silent, but his son answered, " What do you want here T The 
dwarf said, ** I come to talk with your father, not with you." " You 
have deceived and betrayed my father," said the son; **give him up his 
bond.'* **No," replied the other, "I will not yield up my rights." 
Upon this a long dispute arose ; and at last it was agreed that 
the son should be put into an open boat, that lay on the side of 
a piece of water hard by, and that the father should push him 
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off with his own hand; so that he should be turned adrift. Then 
he took leave of his father, and set himself in the boat; and 
as it was pushed off it heaved, and fell on one side into the water; 
so the merchant thought tiiat his son was lost, and went home 
very sorrowfuL 

But the boat went safely on, and did not sink; and the young man 
sat securely within, tiU at length it ran ashore upon an unknown 
land. As he jumped, upon the shore, he saw before him a beautifiil 
castle, but empty and desolate within, for it was enchanted At last, 
however, he found a whitq snake in. (me of the chambers. 

Now the white snake was an enchanted princess ; and she rejoiced 
greatly to see him, and said, ''Art thou at last come to be my deliverer? 
Twelve long years have I waited for thee, for thou alone canst save me. 
This night twelve men will come: their faces will be black, and 
they will be hung round with chains. They will ask what thou dost 
here ; but be silent, give no answer, and let them do what they will — 
beat and torment thee. Suffer all, only speak not a word; and 
at twelve o clock they must dispart. The second night twelve others 
will come ; and the third' night twenty-four, who will even cut off thy 
head ; but at the twelfth hour of that night their power is gone, emd I 
shall be free, and will come and bring thee the water of life, and 
will wash thee with it, and restore thee to life and health." And 
a)l came to pass as she had said: the merchant's son spoke not a word, 
and the third night the princess appeared, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him ; joy and gladness burst forth throughout the castle ; the 
wedding was celebrated^ and he was kii^ of the Grolden Mountain. 

lliey lived together very happily, and tiie queen had a son. Eight 
years had passed over their heads when the king thought of his fieither: 
and his heart was moved, and he longed to see him once again. But 
the queen opposed his going, and said, '^ I know well that misfortunes 
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will come." However, he gave her no rest till she consented. At his 
departure she presented him with a wishing-ring, and said, " Take this 
ring, and put it on your finger; whatever you wish it will bring you : 
only promise that you will not make use of it to bring me hence to 
your father's." Then he promised what she asked, and put the ring on 
his finger, and wished himself near the town where his father lived. 
He found himself at the gates in a moment ; but the guards would not 
let him enter because he was so strangely clad. So he went up to a 
neighbouring mountain where a shepherd dwelt, and borrowed his old 
frock, and thus passed unobserved into the town. When he came to 
his father's house, he said he was his son ; but the merchant would not 
believe him, and said he had but one son, who he knew was long since 
dead : and as he was only dressed like a poor shepherd, he would not 
even ofier him anything to eat. The king however persisted that he 
was his son, and said, " Is there no mark by which you would know if 
I am really your son ?" " Yes," observed his mother, " our son has a 
mark like a raspberry under the right arm." Then he showed them 
the mark, and they were satisfied that what he said was true. He 
next told them how he was king of the Golden Mountain, and was 
married to a princess, and had a son seven years old. But the 
merchant said, " That can never be true ; he must be a fine king truly 
who travels about in a shepherd s frock." At this the son was very 
angry ; and, forgetting his promise, turned his ring, and wished for his 
queen and son. In an instant they stood before him ; but the queen 
wept, and said he had broken his word, and misfortune would 
follow. He did all he could to soothe her, and she at last appeared to 
be appeased ; but she was not so in reality, and only meditated how she 
should take her revencje. 

One day he took her to walk with him out of the town, and 
showed her the spot where the boat was turned adrift upon the wide 
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waters. Then he sat himself down, and said, " I am very much tired ; 
sit by me, I will rest my head in your lap, and sleep awhile." As 
soon as he had fallen asleep, however, she drew the ring from his 
finger, and crept softly away, and wished herself and her son at home 
in their kingdom. And when the king awoke, he found himself alone, 
and saw that the ring was gone from his finger. " I can never 
return to my father's house," said he; "they would say I am a 
sorcerer : I will journey forth into the world till I come again to my 
kingdom." 

So saying, he set out and travelled till he came to a mountain, 
where three giants were sharing their inheritance ; and as they saw 
him pass, they cried out and said, "Little men have sharp wits; he shall 
divide the inheritance between us." Now it consisted of a sword that 
cut off an enemy's head whenever the wearer gave the words, " Heads 
off!" — a cloak that made the owner invisible, or gave him any form he 
pleased ; and a pair of boots that transported the person who put them 
on wherever he wished. The king said they must first let him try 
these wonderful things, that he might know how to set a value upon 
them. Then they gave him the cloak, and he wished himself a fly, 
and in a moment he was a fly. "The cloak is very well," said he; 
" now give me tlie sword." " No," said they, " not unless you promise 
not to say 'Heads off!* for if you do, we are all dead men." So they 
gave it him on condition that he tried its virtue only on a tree. He 
next asked for the boots also ; and the moment he had all three in his 
possession he wished himself at the Golden Mountain ; and there he 
was in an instant. So the giants were left behind with no inheritance 
to divide or quarrel about. 

As he came near to the castle he heard the sound of merry music; 
and the people around told him that his queen was about to celebrate 
her marriage with another prince. Then he threw his cloak around 
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him, and passed thi-ough the castie, and placed himself by the side of 
his queen, -w^here no one saw him. But when anything to eat was put 
upon her plate, he took it away, and eat it himself ; and when a glass 
of witie was handed to her, he took and drank it: and thus, though 
they kept on serving her with meat and drink, her plate continued 
always empty. 

TTpon this, fear and remorse came over her, and she went into her 
chtaiber and wept ; and he followed her there. " Alas !" said she to 
herself, " did not my deliverer come ? why then doth enchantment stiU 
surroxmd me ?'* 

" Thou traitress !" said he, ** thy deliverer indeed came, and now 
is near thee : has he deserved this of thee ?" And he went out 
and dismissed the company, and said the wading was at an end, 
for that he was returned to his kingdom : but the princes and 
nobles and counsellors mocked at him. However, he would enter 
into no parley with them, but only demanded whether they would 
depart in peace, or not. Then they turned and tried to sdze 
him ; but he drew his sword, and, with a word, the traitors' heads 
fell before him ; and he was once more king of the Golden Mountain. 




( 
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THE GOLDEN OOOSE. 



• 

r INHERE was a man who had three sons. The youngest was called 
JL Dummling, and was on all occasions despised and ill-treated by 
tlie whole family. It happened that the eldest took it into his head 
one day to go into the wood to cut fuel j and his mother gave him a 
delicious pasty and a bottle of wine to take with him, that he might 
refresh himself at his work. As he went into the wood, a little 
old man bid him good day, and said, "Give me a little piece of 
meat from your plate, and a little wine out of your bottle; I 
am very hungry and thirsty." But this clever young man said, 
"Give you my meat and wine! No, I thank you; I should not 
have enough left for myself:'* and away he went. He soon began 
to cut down a tree; but he had not worked long before he missed 
his stroke, and cut himself, and was obliged to go home to have 
the wound dressed. Now it was the little old man that caused him 
this mischief. 

Next went out the second son to work ; and his mother gave him 
too a pasty and a bottle of wine. And the same little old man met 
him also, and asked him for something to eat and drink. But he 
too , thought himself vastly clever, and said, " Whatever you get, 
I shall lose;' so go your way!" The little man took care that 
he should have his reward; and the second stroke that he aimed 
against a tree, hit him on the leg ; so that he too was forced to go 
home. 

I2 
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Then Dummling said, '' Father, I should like to go and cut wood 
too." But his father answered, "Your brothers have both lamed 
themselves; you had better stay at home, for you know nothing of 
the business." But Dummling was very pressing; and at last his 
father said, " Go your way ; you will be wiser when you have suflTered 
for your folly." And his mother gave him only some dry bread, and a 
bottle of sour beer; but when he went into the wood, he met tiie 
little old man, who said, *' Give me some meat and drink, for I am 
very hungry and thirsty." Dummling said, " I have only dry bread 
and sour beer; if that will suit you, we will sit down and eat it 
together." So they sat down, and when the lad pulled out his bread 
behold it was turned into a capital pasty, and his sour beer became 
delightful wine. Thej' ate and drank heartily ; and when they had 
done, the little man said, *' As you have a kind heart, and have been 
willing to share everything with me, I will send a blessing upon you. 
There stands an old tree, cut it down and you will find something &t 
the root." Then he took his leave, and went his way. 

Dummling set to work, and cut down the tree ; and when it fell, 
he foimd in a hollow under the roots a goose with feathers of pure 
gold. He took it up, and went on to an inn, where he proposed to 
sleep for the night. The landlord had three daughters; and when 
they saw the goose, they were very curious to example what this 
wonderful bird could be, and wished veiy much to pluck one of the 
feathers out of its tail At last the eldest said, *' I must and will have 
a feather." So she waited till his back was turned, and then seized 
the goose by the wing ; but to her great sm'prise there she stuck, for 
neither hand nor finger could she get away again. Presently in came 
the second sister, and thought to have a feather too ; but the moment 
she touched her sister, there she too himg fast. At last came the 
thirds and wanted a feather; but the other two cried out, ''Keep 
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away ! for heaven's sake, keep away !" However, she did not under- 
stand what they meant '' If they are there/' thought she, '' I may as 
well be there too." So she went up to them; but the moment she 
touched her sisters she stuck fast, and hung to the goose as they did. 
And so they kept company with the goose all night. 

The next morning Dmnmling carried off the goose under his ann, 
and took no notice of the three girls, but went out with them sticking 
fast behind ; and wherever he travelled, they too were obliged to 
follow, whether they would or no, as fast as their legs could carry 
them. 

In the middle of a field the parson met them ; and when he saw 
the train, he said, " Are you not ashamed of yourselves, you bold girls, 
to run after the yotmg man in that way over the fields ? is that 
proper behaviour ?" Then he took the youngest by the hand to lead 
her away; but the moment he touched her he too himg fast, and 
followed in the train. Presently up came the derk ; and when he saw 
his master the parson running after the three girls, he wondered 
greatly, and said, " Hollo ! hollo ! your reverence ! whither so fast ? 
there is a christening to-day." Then he ran up, and took him by the 
gown, and in a moment he was fast too. As the five were thus 
trudging along, one behind another, they met two labourers with their 
mattocks coming from work ; and the parson cried out to them to set 
him free. But scarcely had they touched him, when they too fell into 
the ranks, and so made seven, all running after Dummling and his 
goose. 

At last they arrived at a city, where reigned a king who had an 
only daughter. The princess was of so thoughtful and serious a turn 
of mind that no one could make her laugh; and the king had 
proclaimed to all the world, that whoever could make her laugh 
should have her for his wifa When the young man heard this, he 
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went to her with his goose and all its iarain ; and as soon as she saw 
the seven all hanging together, and nmning about, treadii^ on eaeb 
other's heels, she could not help bursting into a long and loud laugh. 
Then Bunnnling claimed her for his wife ; the wedding was celebrated, 
and he was heir to the kingdom, and Hyed long and happily with his 
wife; 
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MRS. FOX. 



THERE was once a sly old fox with nine tails, who was very 
curious to know whether his wife was true to him : so he 
stretched himself out undier a bendi, and pretended to be dead as 
a mouse. 

Then Mrs. Fox went up into her own room and locked the door : 
but her maid, the cat, sat at the kitchen fire cooking ; and soon after it 
became known that the old fox was dead, some onie knocked at ih^ 
door, saying, 

" Miss "Pvuey ! Miss Pussj ! how hxe yon to-day 1 
Are yon sleeping or watching the time away T* 

Then the cat went and opened the door, and there stood a yooi^ 
fox ; so she said to him, 

*' No, no, Master Fox, I don't sleep in the day, 
Fm making some capital white wine whey. 
Will your honour be pleased to dinner to stay?* 

"No, I thank you," said the fox; "but how is poor Mrs. Fox?" 
Then the eat answered^ 

''She sits all alone in her chamber up stairs. 
And hewails her misfortune with floods of tears : 
She weeps till her beautiful eyes are red ; 
For, alas ! alas ! Mr. Fox is dead." 
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" Go to her," said the other, " and say that there is a young fox 
come, who wishes to many her." 

Then up went the cat, — trippetj trap. 

And knocked at tbe door,— tippetj tap ; 
^Li good Mrs. Fox within T said she. 
''Alaa ! my dear, what want you with roe?** 
''There waits a suitor below at the gate." 

Then said Mrs. Fox, 

*' How looks he, my dear ! is he tall and straij^nt ? 

Has he nine good tails ? There must be nice, \ 

Or he never shall be a suitor of mine.** 

t 

" Ah 1" said the cat, " he has but one." " Then I will never have 
him," answered Mrs. Fox. 

So the cat went down, and sent this suitor about his business. 
Soon after, some one else knocked at the door ; it was another fox that 
had two tails, but he was not better welcomed than the first. After 
this came several others, till at last one came that had really nine tails 
just like the old fox. 

When the widow heard this, she jumped up and said, 

« 

" Now, Pussy, my dear, open windows and doors, 
And bid all our friends at our wedding to meet ; 
And as for that nasty old master of ours, 
Throw him out of the window, Puss, into the street.*' 

But when the wedding feast was all ready, up sprang the old 
gentleman on a sudden, and taking a club drove the whole company, 
together with Mrs. Fox, out of doors. 



After some time, however, the old fox really died ; and soon 
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afterwards a wolf came to pay his respects, and knocked at the 
door. 

Wolf. Good day, Mn. Cat, ^th your whiBkers so trim ; 
How comes it yoa're Hitting alone so prim f 
Whatfs that yoa are cooking so nicely, I pray ? 

Cat, O, that's bread and milk for my dinner to-day. 
Will your worship be pleased to stay and dine, 
Or shall I fetch yoa a glass of wine ? 

" No, I thank you : Mra Fox is not at home, I suppose ?" 

Cat. She sits all alone. 

Her griefs to bemoan ; 

For, alas ! alas ! Mr. Fox is gone. 

Wdf. Ah ! dear Mrs. Poss ! that's a loss indeed ; 

D'ye think she'd take me for a husband instead f 

Cat. " Indeed, Mr. Wolf, I don't know but she may, 
If you'll sit down a moment, I'll step up and see." 
So she gare him a chair, and shaking her ears. 
She very obligingly tripped it up stairs. 
She knocked at the door with the rings on her toes, 
And said, '' Mrs. Fox, you're within, I suppose ?" 
** O yes," said the widow, " pray come in, my dear, 
And tell me whose Toice in the kitchen I hear." 
^ It*s a wolf," said the cat, '^ with a nice smooth skin. 
Who was passing this way, and just stepped in 
To see (as old Mr. Fox is dead) 
If you like to take him for a husband instead." 

" But," said Mrs. Fox, " has he red feet and a sharp snout T " No," 
said the cat. " Then he won't do for me." Soon after the wolf was 
sent about his business, there came a dog, then a goat, and after that 
a bear, a lion, and all the beasts, one after another. But they all 
wanted something that old Mr. Fox had, and the cat was ordered (;o 
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aead them dl m^iMQcs;. Ai lasfc came ft young Fox, ttd M^ Fox said 
'* Has he four red feet and a sharp snout V " Yes," said the cat 



^Tliti% Pofli^ nuifaft tke parlimr look otttn Md bm4^ 
And thiwr tbo old genAtattn iato tba itVMt ; 
Asto^oldtMoal! ragkMitliathe'ft48Mi, 
Now Ttg got saoh a chanmng yonng fox instead.'' 
So tlie weddiilg wm held, and the merry bells rong^ 
AikI the friends and relations they danoed and they sung. 
And feasted and drank, I can't tell how long. 
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HAWSEL AND GKETTKL. 



HANSEL one day took his sister Grettel by the hand, and said, 
^* Since our poor mother died vre have had no happy days ; for 
our new mother beats us all day long, and when we go near her, she 
pushes us away. We ha^e nothiuDg but hard crusts to eat; and the 
little dog- that liea by the fire is better off than we ; for he sometimes 
has a nice piece of meat throiwn to him. Heaven have mercy upon 
us ! Oh, if our poor mother knew how we are used ! Come, we will go 
and travel over the wide world." They went the whole dsuy walking 
ovw the fields, till in the evening they caone to a great wood^. ajaud 
then they were so tired and hungry that they sat down ia a hollow 
tree and weni to sleep. 

In the mofBing when they awoke, the sun had risen high above 
the trees, and shone waim upon the hollow tree. Then Hansel said, 
" Sister, 1 am very thirsty ; if I could find, a brook, I would go and 
drink, and fetch you some water too. Li^^ten, I think I hear the soimd 
of one.'^ Th^i Hansel rose up and took Grettel by the hand and went 
in search of the brook. But their cruel stepmother was a fairy, and 
had Iblloiwed them into the wood to work them mischief: and when 
they had foimd a brook that ran sparkling over the pebUea, Hansel 
wainted to drink; but Qrettel thought she heard the brook, as it 
baldbled along, say, '^ Whoever drinks here will be turned into a tiger." 
Then she cried out, *' Ah, barother ! do not drink, or you will be turned 
into a wild beast and tear me to piecea" Then Hansel yielded. 
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although he was parched with thirst. " I will wait," said he, " for the 
next brook" But when they came to the next, Grettel listened again, 
and thought she heard, " Whoever drinks here will become a wolf." 
Then she cried out, ** Brother, brother, do not drink, or you will become 
a wolf and eat me." So he did not drink, but said, "I will wait 
for the next brook; there I must drink, say what you will, I am 
so thirsty." 

As they came to the third brook, Orettel listened, and heard 
*• Whoever drinks here will become a fawn." " Ah, brother I" said she, 
*do not drink, or you will be turned into a fawn and run away 
from me." But Hansel had already stooped down upon his knees, 
and the moment he put his lips into the water he was turned iiito a 
fawn. 

Grettel wept bitterly over the poor creature, and the tears too rolled 
down his eyes as he laid himself beside her. Then she said, " Rest in 
peace, dear fawnj I will never never leave thee." So she took off her 
golden necklace and put it round his neck, and plucked some rashes 
and plaited them into a soft string to fasten to it ; and led the poor 
little thing by her side further into the wood. 

After they had travelled a long way, they came at last to a little 
cottage; and Grettel, having looked in and seen that it was quite 
empty, thought to herself, " We can stay and live here." Then she 
went and gathered leaves and moss to make a soft bed for the fawn : 
and every morning she went out and plucked nuts, roots, and berries 
for herself, and sweet shrubs and tender grass for her companion ; and 
it ate out of her hand, and was pleased, and played and frisked about 
her. In the evening, when Grettel was tired, and had said her prayers, 
she laid her head upon the fawn for her pillow, and slept ; and if poor 
Hansel could but have his right form again, they thought they should 
lead a very happy life. 
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They lived thus a long while in the wood by themselves, till it 
chanced that the king of that country came to hold a great hunt there. 
And when the fawn heard all around the echoing of the horns, and 
the baying of the dogs, and the merry shouts of the huntsmen, he 
wished very much to go and see what was going on. " Ah, sister, 
sister !" said he, " let me go out into the wood, I can stay no longer." 
And he begged so long, that she at last agreed to let him go. " But," 
said she, " be sure to come to me in the evening ; I shall shut up the 
door to keep out those wild huntsmen ; and if you tap at it, and say, 
* Sister, let me in,' I shall know you ; but if you don't speak, I shall 
keep the door fast." Then away sprang the fawn, and frisked and 
bounded along in the open air. The king and his huntsmen saw the 
beautiful creature, and followed but could not overtake him ; for when 
they thought they were sure of their prize, he sprang over the bushes 
and was out of sight in a moment. 

As it grew dark he came running home to the hut, and tapped and 
said, " Sister, sister let me in." Then she opened the little door, and in 
he jumped and slept soundly all night on his soft bed. 

Next morning the hunt began again; and when he heard the 
huntsmen's horns, he said, " Sister, open the door for me, I must go 
again." Then she let him out and said, "Come back in the evening, and 
remember what you are to say." When the king and the huntsmen 
saw the fawn with the golden collar again, they gave him chase ; but 
he was too quick for them. The chase lasted the whole day ; but at 
last the huntsmen nearly surrounded him, and one of them wounded 
him in the foot, so that he became sadly lame and could hardly crawl 
home. The man who had woimded him followed close behind, and hid 
himself, and heard the little fawn say, "Sister, sister, let me in:" 
upon which the door ^opened and soon shut again. The huntsman 
marked all well, and went to the king and told him what he had 
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I 
seen and heard ; then the king said, '* To-monow we will have another 

chase." ' 

Qrettel was very much frightened when she saw that her dear 

little fiftwn was wounded ; but she washed the blood away and put 

some healing herbs on it, and said, '' Now go to bed» dear fawn, and 

you will soon be well again." The wound was so small, that in the 

morning there was nothing to be seen of it ; and when the horn blew, 

the little creature said " I can't stay here, I must go and look on ; I 

will take care that none of them shall catch me." But Grettel said, 

'* I am sure they will kill you this time, I will not let you go." " I 

shall die of * vexation," answered he, ''if you keep me here : when I 

hear the horns, I feel as if I could fly." Then Grettel was forced to 

let him go ; so she opened the door with a heavy heart, and he 

bounded out gaily into the wood* 

When the king saw him he said to his huntsman, " Now chase him 

all day long till you catch him ; but let none of you do him any harm." 

The sun set, however, without their being able to overtake him, and 

the king called away the huntsmen, and said to the one who had 

watched, '' Now come and show me the little hut." So they went to 

the door and tapped, and said, " Sister, sister, let me in." Then the 

door opened and the king went in, and there stood a maiden more 

lovely than any he had ever seen. Grettel was fiighteoaed to see that 

it was not 1^ fawn, but a king with a golden crown that was come 

into her hut : however, he spoke kindly to her, and took her hand, 

and said, "" Will you cdme with me to my castle and be my wife V 

'' Yes," said the maiden ; ^ but my fawn must go with me, I cannot 

part with that," *' Well," said the king, " he shall come and live with 

you all your life, and want for nothing." Just at that moment in 

sprang the little fawn ; and his aister tied the string to his neck, and 

they lefl the hut in the wood together. 
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Then the king took Grettel to his palace, and celebrated the 
marriage in great state. And she told the king all her story ; and he 
sent for the fairy and punished her : and, the fawii was changed into 
Hansel again, aod he and his sister loved one anoliher, and lived 
happily together all th^ days. 
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THE GIANT WITH THE THREE GOLDEN HAIRS. 



THERE was once a poor man who had an only son bom to 
him. The child was born imder a lucky star ; and those who 
told his fortune said that in his fourteenth year he would marry 
the king's daughter. It so happened that the king of that land soon 
after the child's birth passed through the village in disguise, and asked 
whether there was any news. "Yes," said the people, "a child has just 
been bom, that they say is to be a lucky one, and when he is fourteen 
years old, he is fated to many the king's daughter." This did not 
please the king; so he went to the poor child's parents and asked them 
whetlier they would sell him their son. "No," said they; but the 
stranger begged very hard and offered a great deal of money, and they 
had scarcely bread to eat, so at last they consented, thinking to 
themselves, he is a luck's child, he can come to no harm. 

The king took the child, put it into a box, and rode away ; but 
when he came to a deep stream, he threw it into the current, and said 
to himself, "That young gentleman will never be my daughter's 
husband." The box, however, floated down the stream; some kind 
spirit watched over it so that no water reached the child, and at 
last about two miles from the king's capital it stopped at the dam 
of a mill The miller soon saw it, and took a long pole, and drew 
it towards the shore, and finding it heavy, thought there was gold 
inside; but when he opened it, he foimd a pretty little boy, that smiled 
upon him merrily. Now the miller and his wife had no children, and 
therefore rejoiced to see the pii2se, saying, "Heaven has sent it to us;" 
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80 they treated it very kindly, and brought it up with such care that 
everyone admired and loved it. 

About thirteen years passed over their heads, when the king came 
by accident to the mill, and asked the miller if that was his soa '' No,'' 
said he, " I found him when a babe in a box in the mill-dam." ** How 
long ago T asked the king. "Some thirteen years," replied the miller. 
''He is a fine fellow," said the king, "can you spare him to carry 
a letter to the queen? it will please me very much, and I will give him 
two pieces of gold for his trouble." "As your Majesty pleases," 
answered the miller. 

Now the king had soon guessed that this was the child whom 
he had tried to drown ; and he wrote a letter by him to the queen, 
saying "As soon as the bearer of this arrives, let him be killed and 
immediately buried, so that all may be over before I return." 

The young man set out with this letter, but missed his way, 
and came in the evening to a dark wood Through the gloom he 
perceived a light at a distance, towards which he directed his course, 
and foimd that it proceeded £rom a little cottage. There was no 
one within except an old woman, who was frightened at seeing 
him, and said, " Why do you come hither, and whither are you going?" 
" I am going to the queen, to whom I was to have delivered a letter ; 
but I have lost my way, and shall be glad if you will give me a night's 
rest." "You are very unlucky," said she, •'for this is a robbers' hut, 
and if the band returns while you are here it may be worse for 
you." "I am so tired, however," replied he, "that I must take 
my chance, for I can go no further;" so he laid the letter on the 
table, stretched himself out upon a bench, and fell asleep. 

When the robbers came home and saw him, they asked the oM 
woman who the strange lad was. "I have given him shelter for 
charity," said she ; " he had a letter to carry to the queen, and lost his 
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way." The robbers 4ook op the letter, broke it open and -read the 
directions which it contained to murder ilie beairer. Then tiieir 
leader tore it^ fand wrote a fresh one desiring the queen, as soon as 
the youi^ mftn arrived, to many him to the king's daughter. Meaoi* 
time ihey let him sleep on till morning broke, and then showed him 
the r^ht way to the queen's palace ; where, as soon as she had read 
the letter, she had all possible preparations made for the wedding ; 
and as the young man was v^y beautiful, ihe princess took him 
willing]^ for her 'husband. 

After awhile the king returned; and when he saiw the piedietion 
fulfilled, and that this dbild of fortune was, notwithstanding all his 
cunning, married to his daughter, he inquired eagerly iiow this had 
happened, and what were the orders which he had ^ven. "'Dear 
husband," said the queen, " here is your letter, read it for yourself" 
The king took it, and seeing that an exchange had been made, asked 
his son-in-law what he had done with the letter wliioh he had given 
him to carry. '' I know nothing of it," answered he.; *' it must have 
been taken away in the night while I slept" Then the king was very 
wroth, and said, "No man dhall h»ve my daughter who does not 
descend into the wonderful cave 'and bring me three golden hairs from 
the head of the giant king who reigns there; do this and you shall 
have my consent." " I will soon manage that," said the youth ; — so 
he took leave of his wife and set out on his journey. 
^ At the first city that he came to, the guard of the gate stopped 
' him, and asked what trade he followed and what he knew. " I know 
J everything," said he. "If that be so," replied they, "you are just the 
nmn we want ; be so good as to tell us why our fountain in the 
market-place is dry and will give no water ; find out the cause of that, 
and we will give you two asses loaded with gold." " With all my 
heart," said he, " when I come bade" 
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Then he journeyed on and came to another city, and there the 
guard asked him what trade he followed, and what he understood. " \ 
know everything,** answered he. " Then pray do us a piece of service,! 
said they ; " tell us "^hy a tree which used to hear us golden apples, 
now does not even produce a leaf." "Most willingly," answered he, 
" as I come back." 

At last his way led him to the side of a great lake of water over 
which he must pass. The ferryman soon began to ask, as the others 
had done, \^hat was his trade, and what he knew. " Everything," said 
he. "Then," said the other, "pray inform me why I am bound fpr 
ever to ferry over this water, and have never been able to get my 
liberty; I will reward you handsomely.** "I will tell you all about 
it," said the young man, *• as I come home.** 

When he had passed the water, he came to the wonderful cave, 
which looked terribly black and gloomy. But the wizard king was 
not at home, and his grandmother sat at the door in her easy 
chair. "What do you seek?" said she. "Three golden hairs fr6m 
the giant's head,** answered he. " You run a great risk,*' .said 
she, " when he returns home ; yet I will try what I can do for you." 
Then she Changed him into an ant, and told him to hide himself in the 
folds of her cloak. " Very well,** said he : " but I want also to know 
why the city fountain is dry, why the tree that bore golden apples is 
now leafless, and what it is that binds the ferryman to his post** 
" Those are three puzzling questions," said the old dame ; " but lie quiet 
and listen to what the giant says when I pull the golden hairs." 

Presentiynight set in and the old gentleman returned home. A3 
soon as he entered he began to snuff up the air, and cried, " All is not 
right here : I smell man*s £esh.** Then he searched all round in vain, 
and the old dame scolded, and said, "Why should you turn 
everything topejr-turvy ? I have just set all in order.!* Upon this 
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he laid his head in her lap and soon fell asleep. As soon as he 
began to snore, she seized one of the golden hairs, and pulled it out 
"Mercy!" cried he, starting up, "what are you about?" "I had a 
dream that disturbed me," said she ; ** and in my trouble I seized your 
hair : I dreamt that the fountain in the market-place of the city was 
become dry and would give no water ; what can be the cause V* " Ah ! 
if they could find that out, they would be glad," said the giant: 
''under a stone in the fountain sits a toad ; when they kill him, it will 
flow again." 

This said, he fell asleep, and the old lady pulled out another hair. 
"What would you be at?" cried he in a rage. "Don't be angry," 
said she, " I did it in my sleep ; I dreamt that in a great kingdom 
there was a beautiful tree that used to bear golden apples, and now 
has not even a leaf upon it; what is the reason of that?" "Aha!" 
said the giant, " they would like very well to know that secret : at the 
root of the tree a mouse is gnawing ; if tliey were to kill him, the tree 
would bear golden apples again ; if not, it will soon die. Now let me 
sleep in peace ; if you wake me again, you shall rue it" 

Then he fell once more asleep ; and when she heard him snore she 
pulled out the third golden hair, and the giant jumped up and 
threatened her sorely ; but she soothed him, and said, " It was a strange 
dream ; methought I saw a ferryman who was fated to ply backwards 
and forwai*ds over a lake, and could never be set at liberty ; what is 
the charm that binds him ?" "A silly fool!" said the giant; "if he 
were to give the rudder into the hand of any passenger, he would find 
himself at liberty, and the other would be obliged to take his place. 
Now let me sleep." 

In the morning the giant arose and went out ; and the old woman 
gave the young man the three golden hairs, reminded him of the 
answers to his three questions, and sent him on his way. 
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He soon came to the ferryman, who knew him again, and asked 
for the answer which he had promised him. " Ferry me over first," 
said he, " and then I will tell you." When the boat arrived on the 
other side, he told him to give the rudder to any of his passengers, and 
then he might run away as soon as he pleased. The next place he 
came to was the city where the barren tree stood : " KiU the mouse," 
said he, " that gnaws the root, and you will have golden apples again." 
They gave him a rich present, and he journeyed on to the city where 
the fountain had dried up, and the guard demanded his answer to 
their question. So he told them how to cure the mischief, and they 
thanked him and gave him the two asses laden with gold. 

And now at last this child of fortune reached home, and his wife 
rejoiced greatly to see him, and to hear how well everything had gone 
with him. He gave the three golden hairs to the king, who could no 
longer raise any objection to him, and when he saw all the treasure, 
cried out in a transport of joy, " Dear son, where did you find all this 
gold?" "By the side of a lake," said the youth, "where there is 
plenty more to be had." " Pray, tell me," said the king, " that I may 
go and get some too." " As much as you please," replied the other ; 
" you will see the ferryman on the lake, let him carry you across, and 
there you will- see gold as plentiful as sand upon the shore." 

Away went the greedy king ; and when he came to the lake^ 
he beckoned to the ferryman, who took him into his boat, and 
and as soon as he was there gave the rudder into his hand, and 
sprang ashore, leaving the old king to ferry away as a reward for 
his sins. 

"And is his Majesty plying there to this day?" Tou may be 
sure of that, for nobody will trouble himself to take the rudder oui 
of his bands. 
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THE FEOG-PEINCE 



ONE fine evening a young princess went into a wood, and sat 
down by the side of a cool spring of water. She had a 
golden ball in her hand, which was^her favourite play-thing» and she 
amuaed. herself with tossing it into the air and catching it again as 
it fell After a time she threw it up so high that wien she stretched 
oat her hand to catch it, the ball bounded . away and rolled along, upon 
UtiQ ground, till:at last it fell.into the spring. The princess looked into 
the spring after her ball ; but it was very deep, so deep that she could 
not see the bottom of it. Then she began to lament her loss, and said, 
"Alas! if I could' only get my ball again, I would giva all my fine 
clothes and jewels, and everything that I have in the world:" Whilst 
she was speaking a frog- put its- head out of the water and said, 
" Princess, why do you weep so bitterly ?" " Alas !" said she, " what 
can you do for me, you nasty frog ? My golden ball haa fioUen into 
the spring." The frog said, " I want not your pearls and jewels and fine 
clothes ; but if you will love me and let me live with you, and eat firom 
your little golden plate, and sleep upon your little bed, I will bring 
you your ball agjun." " What nonsexise," thought the princess, " this 
silly frog is talking! He can never get out of the well :. however, 
he may be able to get my ball for me ; and therefore I will prdVnise 
him what he asks." So she. said to the frog, "Well, if you will 
bring me my ball, I promise to do all you require." Then the frog 
put his head down, and dived deep under the water; and after a 
little while he came up again with the ball in his mouth, and threw 
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k oa tlie grouBcL M sooa as tlie young priooeBs^^ saw her baU> shft 
nyi 1K> pick it up, and was so overjoyed to have it in her hand again, 
that she- never thought of the frog, but ran home with ii as feist 
as she eould. The frog called a&er her, ^Stay^ princess, and take 
jne with you as you promised ;*' but she did not stop to hear a word. 

The next day, just as the piincess had sat dowa to dinner, she 
heard a strange noise^ tap-tap^ as if somebody was ooming up the 
marble staircase ; aad sooa afterwards something knocked g^itly at 
the door, and said, 

^ Open^ tlio door, my primeeBB deaiv 
Open, the door to thy tcoa 1ot»< hem^f 
And mind the words that thou and I said 
hj the fountain cool ia the greenwood shade.*' 

Then the princess ran- to the door, and c^ned it, and there she saw 
the frog, whom she had quite forgotten ; die waa terribly frightened', 
and shutUng the door as fast as she could, eama back to her seat The 
king her iaAhas asked her what had frightened her. '' There is a nasty 
frog,'' said she, '' at the door ^ who lifted my bailout of the Goring last 
evening : I promised him that he should live with me here, thinking 
that he could never get out of the spring; but there he is at ihe door 
and wants to come in !" While she was speaking the £B0g knocked 
again at the door, and said, 

^ Opoft the do^, my prinoess dear, ' ^'^ 

Open the door to thy true love hew- ! 

And mind the words that thou and I said > 

'By the fountain cool in the greenwood shade.** . \ 

The king said lo. the young princess, ''As you hiv^e made a promise, 
you must, keep it, so go and let him in*" She did so, and the frog 
JLopped into the ^room, and came up close to the table. " Pray lift me 
upon a chair," said he to the princess, " and let me sit next to yoiv* 
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As soon as she had done this, the frog said, " Put your plate closer to 
me that I may eat out of it" This she did, and when he had eaten 
as much as he could, he said " Now I am tired ; carry Ine up stairs 
and put me into your little bed." And the princess took him 
up in her hand and put him upon the pillow of her own little bed, 
where he slept all night along. As soon as it was light he jumped 
up, hopped down stairs and went out of the house. " Now," thought 
the princess, '' he is gone, and I shall be troubled with him no more." 

But she was mistaken ; for when night came again, she heard 
the same tapping at the door, and when she opened it, the frog came 
in and slept upon her pillow as before till the morning broke : and the 
third night he did the same; but when the princess awoke on the 
following morning, she was astonished to see, instead of the frog, a 
handsome prince gazing on her with the most beautifiil eyes that ever 
were seen, and standing at the head of her bed. 

He told he that he had been enchanted by a malicious fairy, who 
had changed him into the form of a frog, in which he was fated to 
remain till some princess should take him out of the spring and let 
him sleep upon her bed for three nights. "You," said the prince, 
" have broken this cruel charm, and now I have nothing to wish for 
but that you should go with me into my father's kingdom, where I 
will marry you, and love you as long as you live." 

The yoimg princess, you may be sure, was not long in giving her 
consent; and as they spoke a splendid carriage drove up with eight 
beautiful horses decked with plumes of feathers and golden harness, 
and behind rode the prince's servant, the faithful Henry, who had 
bewailed the misfortune of his dear master so long and bitterly that 
his heart had well-nigh burst. Then all set out full of joy for the. 
prince's kingdom ; where they arrived safely, and lived happily a great 
many years. 
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THE FOX AND THE HORSEl 



A FARMER had a horse that had been an excellent faithful 
servant to him : but he was now grown too old to work ; so 
the farmer would give him nothing more to eat, and said, "I want you 
no longer, so take yourself off out of my stable ; I shall not take you 
back again until you are stronger than a lion." Then he opened the 
door and turned him adrift. 

The poor horse was very melancholy, and wandered up and down 
in the wood, seeking some little shelter from the cold wind and rain. 
Presently a fox met him : ** What's the matter, my friend ?" said he, 
"why do you hang down your head and look so lonely and woe- 
begone ?" "Ah!" replied the horse, "justice and avarice never dwell 
in one house ; my master has forgotten all that I have done for him so 
many years, and because I can no longer work he has turned me 
adrift, and says unless I become stronger than a lion he will not take 
me back again ; what chance can I have of that ? he knows I have 
none, or be would not talk so/' 

However, the fox bid him be of good cheer, and said, " I will help 
you ; lie down there, stretch yourself out quite stiff, and pretend to bo 
dead." The horse did as he was told, and the fox went straight to the 
lion who lived in a cave close by, and said to him, " A little way off 
lies a dead horse ; come with me and you may make an excellent meal 
of his carcase." The lion was greatly pleased, and set off immediately ; 
and when they came to the horse, the fox said, " You will not be able 
to eat him comfortably here ; I'll tell you what — I will tie you fast to 
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his tail, and then you con draw him to your den, and eat him at your 
leisure." 

This advice pleased the lion, so he laid himself down quietly for the 
fox to make him^ faat to. the horsa But the fox managed to tie his 
legs together and bound all so hard and fast that with all his strength 
he could not set himself free. "When the work was done, the fox 
clapped the horse on the shoulder, and said '' Jip.1 Dobbin ! Jip^l" 
Theni up he sprang, and moved ofl^ diagging the lion; behind him. Tlie 
beast began to roar and bellow, till all the birds o£ the wood flew away 
for fright; but the horse let hiiH sing on, and made his way quietly 
over the fields to his master's house. 

" Here he is, master," said he, " I have got the better of him :" and 
when the farmer sttw his old servant^ hia heart ralented, and he said, 
" Thou shalt stay in. thy stable and be well taken cace of." And so the 
poor old horse had plenty to eatv and lived'— till he died^ 
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IN a certain kingdom once lived a poor miller who had a., very 
beautiful dau^^ter. She was moreover exceedingly shrewd and 
clever; and the miller was so vain and proud of her; that he one day 
told the king of the land that his daughter could spin* gold out of 
straw. Now this king was very fond of money ; and when he heard 
the miller's boast, his avarice was excited^ and he ordered the girl to 
be brought before him. Then he led her to a chamber where there 
was a great quantity of straw, gave her & spinning-wheel, and said, 
'' All this must be spun into gold before morning, as you value yoia^ 
life." It was in vain that the poor maiden declared, that she could da 
no such thing, the chamber was locked and she^reipained alone. 

She sat down in one comer of the roem and began to lament over 
her hard fate, when on a sudden the door opened, and. a drdOl-looking 
little man hobbled in« and said " Good morrow to you, my good lass, 
what are. you weeping for?" ''Alas!*' ansfv^ered she; 'T must spin. 
this straw into gold, and I know not how." " What will you give me," 
said the little man, "to do it for you ?" " My necklace," replied the 
maiden. He took her at her word, and set himself down, to the wheel ; 
round about it went merrily, and presenHy the work was done and tho^ 
gold all spun. 

When the king came and saw this, he was greatly astonished and 
pleased : but his heart grew stiU more greedy* of gain, and he shut up 
the poor miller's daughter agaiUiwith a freshi taak. Then she knew 
not what to do, and sat dawn onoe^ more tQ.w.eep ; but the little man 
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presently opened the door, and said, " What will you give me to do 
your task ?" " The ring on my finger," replied she. So her little 
friend took the ling, and began to work at the wheel, till by the 
morning all was finished again. 

The king was vastly delighted to see all this glittering treasure ; 
but still he was not satisfied, and took the miller's daughter into a yet 
larger room, and said, "All this must be spun to-night; and if you 
succeed, you shall be my queen." As soon as she was alone the dwarf 
came in, and said, " What will you give me to spin gold for you this 
third time ?" "I have nothing^ left," said she. *' Then promise me," 
said the little man, "your first little child when you are queen," 
" Tliat may never be," thought the miller's daughter ; but as she knew 
no other way to get her task done, she promised him what he asked, 
and he spun once more the whole heap of gold. The king came in 
the morning, and finding all he wanted, married her, and so the 
miller's daughter reaUy became queen. 

At the birth of her first little child the queen rejoiced very much, 
and forgot the little man and her promise ; but one day he came into 
her chamber and reminded her of it. Then she grieved sorely at 
her misfortune, and ofiered him all the treasures of the kingdom in 
exchange ; but in vain, till at last her tears softened him, and he said» 
" I will give you three days' grace, and if during that time you tell 
me my name, you shall keep your child." 

Now the queen lay awake all night, thinking of all the odd names 
that she had ever heard, and dispatched messengers all over the land 
to inquire after new ones. The next day the little man came, and she 
began with Timothy, Benjamin, Jeremiah, and all the names she could 
remember ; but to all of them he said, " That's not my name." 

The second day she began with all the comical names she could 
hear of, Bandy-legs, Hunch-back, Crook-shanks, and so on, but the 
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little gentleman still said to every one of them, "That's not my 
name." 

The third day came back one of the messengers, and said, ** I can 
hear of no one other name ; but yesterday as I was dimbing a high hill 
among the trees of the forest where the fox and the hare bid each 
other good night, I saw a little hut, and before the hut burnt a fire, 
and round about the fire danced a fiinny little man upon one leg, 
and sung, 

^ Merrily the feMt 111 make, 
To-da J ni brew, to-morrow bake ; , 

Merrily ni dance and sing^ 
For next daj will a stranger bring : 
Little doee mj ladj dream 
Bompel-Stilta-Kin is mj name !" 

When the queen heard this, she jumped for joy, and as soon as 
her little visitor came, and said, " Now, lady, what is my name V* " Is 
it John r asked she. "No!" "Is it Tom?" "No!" 

** Can yonr name be Eumpel-Stilta-Kin T* 

" Some witch told you that ! Some witch told you that T cried the 
little man, and dashed his right foot in a rage so deep into the floor, 
that he was forced to lay hold of it with both hands to pull it out. 
Then he made the best of his way off*, while everybody laughed at 
him for having had all his trouble for nothing. 
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THE GOOSE-GIRL. 



AN old (juecD, whose husband had been dead some years, had a 
beautiful daughter. When she grew up, she was betrothed 
to a prince who lived a great way off ; and as the time drew near for 
her to be man-ied, she. got ready (fcosot off on iher journey to his 
country. Then the queen, her mother, packed up a great many costly 
things ; jewels, and gold, and silver ; trinkets, fine dresses, and, in 
short, eveiy thing that became a royal bride ; for she loved her child 
very dearly: and she gave her a waiting-maid to ride with her, 
and give her into the bridegroom's hands ; and each had a horse for 
the journey. Now the princess's hoi-se was tailed Falada, and could 
speak. 

When the time came for them to set out, the old queen went into 
her bed-chamber, and took a little knife, and cut off a lock of her hair, 
and gave it to her daughter, and said, " Take care of it, dear child ; 
for it is a charm that may be of use to you on the road.** Then they 
took a sorrowful leave of each other, and the princess put the lock of 
her mother's hair into her bosom, got upon her horse, and set off on 
her journey to her bridegroom's kingdom. One day, as they were 
riding along by the side of a brook, the princess began to feel very 
thii-sty, and said to her maid, " Pray get down and fetch me some water 
in my golden cup out of yonder brook, for I want to drink.'* " Nay," 
said the maid, "if you are thirsty, get down yourself, and lie down 
by the water and drink ; I shall not be your waiting-maid any 
longer." Then she was so thirsty that she got down, and knelt over 
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the little farook and dno^, for dhd was fiightened, and dared 'not bring 
out her golden cup; and ihen s^e WQpt^and said/' Alas! what will 
become of me ?" And the loek of hair aoBwesed lier/and said, 

" Alas ! fldas ! 'if thy mofher kti«w ft, 
Badly, -aadty^ierhwrt wotddroe^t.* 

But the princess was very humble and meek, so she said nothing to 
her maids ill behaviour, but got upon her;hor8e*again. 

Then all rode ftirther on their journey, till the day grew so warm, 
and the sun so scorching, that the bride b^an to feel very thirsty 
again; and at last when ihey came to a river she forgot her maid's 
rude speech, and said, " Fray get down and :feich me some water to 
drink in my golden cup." But ^the maid answered her, and even 
spoke more haughtijy than before, " Drink if you will, but I shall 
not be your waiting-maid/' Then the princess was so thirsty that she 
got off her horse and lay down, and held her head over the xunning 
stream, and cried, and said, "What will become of me?" And the 
lock of hair answered her again, 

" Alas \ alas! if thy motlier knew it, 
Sadly, Badly h^r heart would roe it." 

And as she leaned down to drink, the lock of hair fell from her 
bosom and floated away with the water, without her seeing it, she 
was so l^frightened. But her maid saw it, and was very glad, for 
she knew the charm, and saw that the poor bride would be in her 
power, now that she had lost the hair. So when the bride had done, 
and would have got upcm Falada again, the maid said,'" I shall ride 
upon Falada, and you may have my horse instead:" so she was 
forced to give up her horse, and soon afterwards to take off her royal 
clothes, and put on her maid's shabby onea 
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At last as they drew near the end of their journey, this treacherous 
servant threatened to kill her mistress if she ever told anyone what 
had happened. But Falada saw it all, and marked it well. Then the 
waiting-maid got upon Falada, and the real bride was set upon the 
other horse, and they went on in this way till at last they came to the 
royal court There was great joy at their coming, and the prince flew 
to meet them, and lifted the maid from her horse, thinking she was 
the one who was to be his wife ; and she was led up stairs to the royal 
chamber, but the true princess was told to stay in the^court below. 

But the old king happened to be looking out of the window, and 
saw her in the yard below ; and as she looked very pretty, and too 
delicate for a waiting-maid, he went into the royal chamber to ask the 
bride who it was she had brought with her, that was thus left 
standing in the court below. '' I brought her with me for the sake of 
her company on the road," said she ; " pray give the girl some work to 
do, that she may not be idle." The old king could not for some time 
think of any work for her to do ; but at last he said, " I have a lad 
who takes care of my geese ; she may go and help him." Now the 
name of this lad, that the real bride was to help in watching the 
king's geese, was Curdken. 

Soon after, the false bride said to the prince, "Dear husband, 
pray do me one piece of kindness." " That J will," said the prince. 
" Then tell one of your slaughterers to cut off the head of the horse I 
rode upon, for it was very unruly, and plagued me sadly on the 
road :" but the truth was, she was very much afraid lest Falada should 
speak, and tell all she had done to the princess. She carried her point, 
and the faithful Falada was killed : but when the true princess heard 
of it, she wept, and begged the man to nail up Falada's head against a 
large dark gate in the city through which she had to pass every 
morning and evening, that there she might still see him sometimes. 
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Then the slaughterer said he would do as she wished ; cut off the head, 
and nailed it fast under the dark gate. 

Early the next morning, as she and Curdken went out through the 
gate, she said sorrowfully, 

** Fakida, Falada, there thou art baDglDg !" 

and the head answered, 

" Bride, bride, there thoa art ganging ! 
Alas ! alas ! if thy mother knew it, 
SadJjy sadly ber heart would me it." 

Tlien they went out of the city, and drove the geese on. And 
v/^lion she came to the meadow, she sat down upon a bank there, and 
lot down her waving locks of hair, which were all of pure silver; 
and when (yurdken saw it glitter in the sun, he ran up. and would 
have pulled some of the locks out ; but she cried, 

" Blow, breezes, blow ! 
Let Curdken's hat go ! 

Blow, breezes, blow, ; # 

Let him after it go ! 
O'er hill0, dales, and rocks. 
Away be it whirled, 
Till the silvery locks 
Are all oomb'd and curl'd !** 

Then there came a wind, so strong that it blew off Curdken'a hat ; and 
away it flew over the hills, and he after it ; till, by the time he came 
back, she had done combing and curling her hair, and put it up again 
safe. Tlien he was very angry and sulky, and would not speak to her 
at all ; but they watched the geese until it grew dark in the evening, 
and then drove theAi homewards. 

L 
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Tlic next mornings as they were geing throiigli the dark gate, tke 
poor girl looked up at Falada's head, and cried, 

** Falada, Falada, there thou art hanging V 

and it answered, 

** Bride, bride, there thoa art ganging ! 
Alas ! alas ! if thy mother knew it, 
Sadlj, aadly her heart would roe it.*' . 

Then she drove on the geese and sat down again in the meadow, and 
began to comb out her hair as before ; and Curdken ran up to her, and 
wanted to take hold of it ; but she cried out quickly, 

^ Blow, breezes, blow ! 
^ Let Cardken's hat go ! ^ 

Blow, breezes, blow ! 

Let him after it go ! 
'^ O'er hills, dales, and rocks, 

•X Away be it whirl'd. 

Till the silrery locks 

Are all oombM and curi'd !" 

Then the wind came and blew his hat, and off it flew a great way, over 
the hills and far away, so that he had to run after it ; and wlien he 
came back, she had done up her hair again, and all was safe. So they 
watched the geese till it grew dark. 

In the evening, after they came home, Ourdken went to the old 
king, and said, "I cannot have that sti^ange girl to help me to keep 
the geese any longer." " Why ?" said the king. " Because she does 
nothing but tease me all day long." Then the king made him tell all 
that tad passed. And Curdken said, " When we go in the monung 
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through the datk gate with our flock of geese, she weeps, and talks 
with the head of a horse that hao|2^ upon the wall, and says, 

« < Fak(k, Falada, tbei« ibou art baogiog !' " 

and the head answers, 

" ' Bride, bride, there thoa ait gattging I i 

Alas ! bIbb ! if tby mother knew it^ 
Sadly, sadly her heart would me it.*** 

And Curdken went on telling the kiz^ what had happened upon the 
meadow where the geese fed ; and how his hat was blown away, and 
he was forced to run after it, and leave his flock. But the old king 
told him to go out again as usual the next day : and when morning 
came, he placed himself behind the dark gate, and heard how she spoke 
to Falada, and how Falada answered ; and then he went into the field 
and hid himself in a bush by the meadow's side, and soon saw with his 
own eyes how they drove the flock of geese, and how, after a little 
time, she let down her hair that glittered in the sun; and then he 
Iieard her say, 

** Blow, breeMt, blow ! 
Let Cnrdketa's hat go I 
Blow, breeates, blow ! 
Let him after it go ! 
0*er hiHi^ dales, and ro«kfl^ 
Away be it whirl'd. 
Till the silveiy k>ckB 
Are all comb'd and carPd 1** 

And soon came a gale of wind, and carried away Curdken's hat, while 
the girl went on combing and curling her hair. All this the old king 
saw: so he went home without being seen; and when the little goose-- 
girl came back in the evening, he called her aside, and asked her why 
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»hQ did so : but she bui*st into tears, and said, " That I must not tell 
you or any man, or I sliall lose my life." 

But the old king begged so hard, that she had no peace till she had 
told him all, word for word : and it was very lucky for her that she 
did so, for the king ordered royal clothes to be put upon her, and gazed 
on her with wonder, she was so beautiful. Tlien he called his son, and 
told him that he had only the false bride, for that she was merely a 
waiting-maid, while the true one stood by. And the young king 
rejoiced when he saw her beauty, and heard how meek and ])atient 
she had been ; and without saying anything, ordered a great feast to 
be got ready for all his court The bridegroom sat at the top, with 
the false princess on one side, and the true one on the other; but 
nobody knew her, for she was quite dazzling to their eyes, and wa& 
not at all like the little goose-girl, now that she had her brilliant 
dress. 

When they had eaten and drank, and wore very meny, the old 
king told all the story, as one that he had once heard of, and asked 
the true waiting-maid what she thought ought to be done to anyone 
who would behave thus. " Nothing better," said this false bride, 
" than that she should be thrown into a cask stuck round with shaiY 
nails, and that two white horses sliould be put to it, and should drag 
it from street to street till she is dead." "Thou art she 1" said the old 
king; " and since thou hast judged thyself, it shall be so done to thee/' 
And the young king was married to his true wife, and they reigned 
over the kingdom in peace and happiness all their lives. 
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FAITHFUL JOHN. 



AN old king fell sick; and when he found his end drawing near, he 
said, " Let Faithful John come to me." Now Faithful John 
was the servant that he was fondest of, and was so called because he 
had been true to his master all his life long. Then when he came to 
the bedside, the king said, " My faithful John, I feel that my end draws 
nigh, and I have now no cares save for my son, who is still young, and 
stands in need of good counsel. I have no friend to leave him but you, 
if you do not pledge yourself to teach him all he shoiild know, and to 
be a father to him, I shall not shut my eyes in peace." Then John 
said, " I will never leave him, but will serve him faithfully, even 
though it should cost me my life." And the king said, " I shall now 
die in peace: after my death, show him the whole palace; all the rooms 
and vaults, and all the treasures and stores which lie there : but take 
care how you show him one room, — I mean the one where hangs 
the picture of the daughter of the king of the golden roof If he sees 
it, he will fall deeply in love with her, and will then be plunged into 
great dangers on her account ; guard him in this periL" And when 
Faithful John had once more pledged his word to the old king, he laid 
his head on his pillow, and died in peace. 

Now when the old king had been carried to his grave, Faithful 
John told the young king what had passed upon his death-bed, 
and said, "I will keep my word truly, and be faithful to you as 
I was always to your fetther, though it should cost me my life." And 
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the young king wept, and sai^l, " Neither wil] I ever forget your 
£uthfulneas." 

The (lays of mourning passed away, and then Faithful John said 
to his master, "It is now- time tbnt yoa .ihould see your heritage; 
I will show you your father's palace." Then he led him about 
everywhere, up and down, and let him see all the nches and all the 
costly rooms; only one room, where the picture stood, he did not 
open. Now the picture ^ras n> placed, that the moment the dpor 
-(^ned,yoa-eould see it; and it was so beautifully done, that one 
would think ife breathed and had life, and that there was nothing more 
lovely in the whole world. When the young fcing saw that FaithAil 
John always wmt by this door, he said, " Why do you not opeu 
that room T " There is someUiing inside," he anawered, "which would 
6^^teii you." But the king said, " I have seen the whole palace; and 
t must also know what is in there ;" and he went and began to force 
open th6 door ; but Faithful John held him "back, and said, "I gave my 
word to your fatlier before his death, that I would taJie heed how 
1 showed you what stands in that room, leet it diould lead you and me 
into great trouUe." "The greatest trouble to me," said the young 
king, "will be not to go in and see the room; I shall have no peace 
by day or by night until I do; so I shall not go hence until you 
open it" 

Then Faithful John saw that with all he could do or say the 
jroung king would have his way ; so, with a heavy heart and many 
foreboding sighs, he sought for the key out of his great bunch; and 
he opened the door of the room, and entered in first, so as to stand 
between the king and the picture, hoping he miglit not see it : but he 
raised himself upon tiptoes, and looked over John's shoulden ; uid as 
aoou V he saw the likeness <^ the lady, so beautiful and shining with 
gM, he fell down Hpon the floor senseless. Then Faithftd John lifted 
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him up in his arms, and carried him to his bed^ and was fall of care, ajid 
thought to himself, "This tmnble has come upon us; O H^ven! wluit 
waicomeofit?" 

At last the king came to himself again ; but the first thing that he 
said was, " Whose is that beautiful picture V* " It is the picture of the 
daughter of the king of the golden roof," said Faithfiil John. But the 
king went on, saying, " My love towards her is so great, that if all the 
leaves on the trees were tongues, they could not speak it; I care 
not to risk my life to win her; you are my faithful friend, you 
must aid ihe." 

Then John thought for a long time what was now to be done ; and 
at length said to the king, " All that she has about her is of gold : the 
tables, stools, cups, dishes, and all the things in her house are of gold ; 
and she is always seeking new treasures. Now in your stores there is 
much gold ; let it be worked up into every kind of vessel, and into all 
sorts of birds, wild beasts, and wonderful animals; then we will take it 
and try our fortune." So the king ordered all the goldsmiths to 
be sought for ; and they worked day and night, until at last the most 
beautiful things were made: and Faithful John had a ship loaded with 
them, and put on a merchant's dress, and the king did the same, that 
they might not be known. 

When all was ready they put out to sea, and sailed till they came to 
the coast of the land where the king of the golden roof reigned. 
Faithful John told the king to stay in the ship, and wait for him; "for 
perhaps," said he, " I may be able to bring away the king's daughter 
with me: therefore take care that everything be in order ; let the golden 
vessels and ornaments be brou^t forth, and the whole ship be decked 
out with them." And he chose out solnethitig of each of the golden 
things to put into his basket, and got ashore, and went towards 
the king's palace. And when he came to the castle yard, there stood 
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singly : the dishes, cups, basons, and the wild and wonderM beasts ; 
80 that many hours flew away, and she looked at everything with 
delight, and was not aware that the ship was sailing away. And after 
she had looked at the last, she thanked the merchant, and said she 
would go home ; but when she came upon the deck, she saw that the 
ship was sailing far away from land upon the deep sea, and that it 
flew along at full sail "AlaflT she cried out in her fright, "I am 
betrayed ; I am carried off, and have fallen into the power of a roving 
ti-ader ; I would sooner have died.*' But then the king took her by 
the hand, and said, " I am not a merchant, I am a king, and of as 
noble birth as you. I have taken you away by stealth, but I did so 
because of the very great love I have for you ; for the first time that I 
saw your face, I fell on the ground in a swoon." When the daughter 
of the king of the golden roof heard all, she was comforted, and her 
heart soon turned towards him, and she was willing to become his 
wife. 

But it so happened, that whilst they were sailing on the deep sea, 
Faithf\il John, as he sat on the prow of the ship playing on his flute, 
saw three ravens flying in the air towards him. Then he left oft' 
playing, and listened to what they said to each other, for he understood 
their tongue. The first said, " There he goes ! he is bearing away the 
daughter of the king of the golden roof; let him go I" "Nay," said 
the second, "there he goes, but he has not got her yet." And the 
third said, " There he goes ; he surely has her, for she is sitting by his 
side in the ship." Then the first began again, and cried out, " What 
boots it to him ? See you not that when they come to land, a horse 
of a foxy-red colour will spring towaixls him ; and then he will try to 
get upon it, and if he does, it will spring away with him into the air, 
so that he will never see his love again." " True ! true !" said the 
second, " hut is there no help ?" •' Oh ! yes, yes 1" said the first; " if he 
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fallen down lifeless at the last word he spoke, and lay as a stone : and 
the king and the queen mourned over him ; and the king said, '' Oh» 
how iU have I rewarded thy truth !** And he ordered the stone figui*c 
to be taken up, and placed in his own room near to his bed ; and as 
often as he looked at it he wept, and said, " Oh, that I could bring theo 
back to life again, my Faithful John !" 

After a time, the queen had two little sons, who grew up, and were 
her great joy. One day, when she was at chuixjh, the two children 
staid with their feither: and as they played about, he looked at the stone 
ligure, and sighed, and cried out, " Oh, that I could bring thee back to 
life, my Faithful John !" Then the stone began to speak, and said, " O 
king ! thou canst bring me back to life if thou wilt give up for my sake 
what is dearest to thee." But the king said, " All that I have in the 
world would I give up for thee." " Then," said the stone, " cut off the 
heads of thy children, sprinkle their blood over me, and I shall live 
again." Then the king was greatly shocked; but he thought how 
Faitliful John had died for his sake, and because of his great truth 
towards him ; and rose up and drew his sword to cut off his children's 
heads and sprinkle the stone with their blood ; but the moment lie 
<lrew liis sword Faithful John was alive again, and stood before his 
face, and said, " Your truth is rewarded." And the children sprang 
about and played as if nothing had happened. 

Then the king was full of joy : and when he saw the queen coming, 
to try her, he put Faithful John and the two children in a large closet ; 
and w^hen she came in he said to her, " Have you been at church ?" 
"Yes," said slie, '* but I could not help thinking of Faithful John, who 
was so true to us." " Dear wife," said the king, " we can bring him 
back to life again, but it will cost us both our little sons, and we must 
^ive them up for his sake." When the queen heard this, she turned 
pale and was frightened in her heart ; but she said, " Let it be so ; we 
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owe him all, for his groat faith and truth." Then he rejoiced because 
slie thought as he had thought, and went in and opened the closet, and 
brought out the children and Faithful John, and said, " Heaven be 
praised ! he is ours again, and we have our sons safe too." So he told 
her the whole story ; and all lived happily together the rest of their 
lives. 
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THE BLUB UGHT. 



A SOLDIER had served a king his master many years, tiH at last 
he was turned off without pay or reward. How he should get 
his living he did not know : so he set out and journeyed homeward 
all the day in a very downcast mood, until in the evening he came to 
the edge of a deep wood. The road leading that way, he pushed 
forward, but he had not gone far before he saw a light glimmering 
ihreugh the trees, towards which he bent his weary steps ; and soon 
came to a hut where no one lived but an old witch. The poor fellow 
begged for a night's lodging and something to eat and drink ; but she 
would listen to nothing: however, he was not easily got rid of ; and 
at last she said, " I think I will take pity on you this once : but if I 
do you must dig over all my garden for me in the morning." The 
soldier agreed very willingly to anything she asked, and he became 
her guest. 

» The next day he kept his word and dug the garden very neatly. 

The job lasted all day : and in the evening, when his mistress would 
have sent him away, he said, " I am so tired of my work that I must 
beg you to let me stay over the night." The old lady vowed at fii*st 
she would not do any such thing ; but after a great deal of talk he 
carried his point, agreeing to chop up a whole cart-load of wood for 
her the next day. 

This task too was duly ended ; but not till towards night ; and 
then he found himself so tired, that he begged a third night's rest : 
and this too was given, but only on his pledging his word that he 
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next day wouU feteh the witcli tiie bhxe l^ht tliat burnt at t^e botUnn 
of the welL 

When morning came she led hun to the well's mouth, tied him 
to a long rope, and let him down. At the bottom sure enough he 
foimd the blue light as the witch bad said, and at once m^ade the 
signal for her to draw him up again. But when she had pulled 
him up so near to the top that she could reach him with her hands, she 
said, '' Give me the light, I will taJce care of it," — meaning to play him 
a trick, by taking it for herself and letting him fall again to the 
bottom of the well. But the soldier saw through her wicked thoughts, 
and said, " No, I shall not give you the light till I find myself safe 
and sound out of the well." At this she became very angry, and 
dashed him, with the light she had longed for for many a year, down 
to the bottom. And there lay the poor soldier for awhile in despair, 
on the damp mud below, and feared that his end was nigh. But his 
pipe happened to be in his pocket still half-full, and he thought to 
himself, '' I may as well make an end of smoking you out ; it is the 
last pleasure I shall have in this world." So he lit it at the blue 
light, and began to smoke. 

Up rose a cloud of smoke, and on a sudden a little black dwarf 
was seen making his way through the midst of it. " What do you 
want with me, soldier ?" said he. " I have no biisiness with you,*' 
answered he. But the dwarf said, '* I am bound to serve you in^ 
everything, as lord and master of the blue light." "Then, first of all, 
be so goixl as to help me out of this well." No sooner said than done : 
the dwarf took him by the hand and drew him up, and the blue light 
of course with him. " Now do me another piece of kindness," said the 
soldier : " pray let that old lady take my place in the well." When 
the dwarf had done this, and lodged the witch safely at the bottom, 
they began to ransack her treasures; and the 43ddier made bold to 
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eariy off as much of her gold and silver as he well coold. Then the 
dwarf fiaiil, " K you should chance at any time to want me, you have 
nothing to do but to light your pipe at the blue light, and I will 
soon be with you.** 

The soldier was not a little pleased at his good luck, and went into 
the best inn in the first town he came to, and ordered some fine 
clothes to be made and a handsome room to be got ready for him. 
When alt was ready, he called his little man to him, and said, " The 
king sent me away penniless, and left me to hunger and want : I have 
a mind to show him that it is my turn to be master now ; so bring me 
his daughter here this evening, that she may wait upon me, and do 
what I bid her." ** That is rather a dangerous task," said the dwarf 
Biit away he went, took the princess out of her bed, fast asleep as she 
was, and brought her to the soldier. 

Very early in the morning he carried her back : and as soon as she 
saw her father, she said, " I had a strange dream last night : I thought 
I was carried away through the air to a soldier's house, and there I 
waited upon him as his servant." Then the king wondei*ed greatly at 
such a story; but told her to make a hole in her pocket and fill it 
with peas, so that if it were really as she said, and the whole was not 
a dream, the peas might fall out in the streets as she passed through, 
and leave a clue to tell whither she had been taken. She did so ; but 
the dwarf had heard the king s plot : and when evening came, and the 
soldier said he must bring him the princess again, he strewed peas 
over several of the streets, so that the few that fell from her pocket 
were not known from the others ; and the people amused themselves 
all the next day picking up peas, and wondering where so many came 
fi'om. 

When the princess told her father what had hap})ened to her the 
second time, he said, " Take one of your shoes with you, and hide it 
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in the room you are taken to." The dwarf heard this also ; and when 
the soldier told him to bring the king's daughter again he said, "I 
cannot save yon this time ; it will be an unlucky thing for you if you 
are found out — as I think you wdll." But the soldier would have his 
own way. " Then you must take care and make the best of your way 
out of the city gate very early in the morning," said the dwarf The 
princess kept one shoe on as her father bid her, and hid it in the 
soldier s room : and when she got back to her father, he ordered it to 
be sought for all over the town ; and at last it was found where she 
had hid it. The soldier had run away, it is true ! but he had been 
too slow, and was soon caught and thrown into a strong prison, 
and loaded with chains : — ^what was worse, in the huiry of his flight, 
he had left behind him his great treasure the blue light and all his 
gold, and had nothing left in his pocket but one poor ducat. 

As ho was standing very sorrowful at the prison grating, he saw 
one of his comrades, and calling out to him said, " If you -will bring me 
a little bundle I left in the inn, I will give you a ducat." His 
comrade thought this very good pay for such a job : so he went away, 
and soon came back bringing the blue light and the gold. Then the 
prisoner soon lit his pipe : up rose the smoke, and with it came his pld 
friend the little dwarf. " Do not fear, master," said he : " keep up 
your heart at your trial and leave everything to take its course ; — 
only mind to take the blue light with you." The trial soon came 
on ; the matter was sifted to the bottom ; the prisoner found guilty, 
and his doom passed : he was ordered to be hung forthwith on the 
gallows tree. 

But as he was led out, he said he had one favour to beg of the 
king. " What is it ?" said his Majesty. " That you will deign to 
let me smoke one pipe on the road." " Two, if you like," said the 
king. Then he lit his pipe at the blue light, and the black dwarf 
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was before him Iii a moment. " Be so good as to kill, slay, or put to 
flight all these people/' said the soldier: "and as for the king, you 
may cut him into three pieces." Then the dwarf began to lay 
about him, and soon got rid of the crowd around: but the king 
begged hai'd for mercy ; and to save his life, agreed to let the soldier 
have the princess for his wife, and to leave the kingdom to him when 
he died. 
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ASHPUTTEL. 



fTTIHE wife of a rich man fell sick : and when she felt that her end 
J- drew nigh, she called her only daughter to her bed-side, and 
said, " Always be a good girl, and I will look down fi-om heaven and 
watch over you." Soon afterwards she shut her eyes and died, and 
was buried in the garden ; and the little child went every day to her 
grave and wept, and was always good and kind to all about her. And 
the snow spread a beautiful white covering over the grave ; but by the 
time the sim had melted it away again, her father had married another 
v'ife. This new wife had two daughters of her ovm, that she brought 
home with her : they were fair in face but foul at heai*t, and it was 
now a sorry time for the poor little girL " What does the good-for- 
nothing thing want in the parlour ?" said tliey ; " they who would eat 
bread should first earn it; away with the kitchen maid !" Then they 
took away her fine clothes, and gave her an old grey frock to put on 
and laughed at her and turned her into the kitchen. 

There she was forced to do hard work ; to rise early before day- 
light, to bring the water, to make the fire, to cook and to wash. 
Besides that, the sisters plagued her in all sorts of ways, and laughed 
at her. In the evening when she was tired she had no bed to lie 
down on, but was made to lie by the hearth among the ashes ; and 
then, as she was of course always dusty and dirty, they called her 
AshputteL 

M 2 
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It happened once that the father was going to the fair, and asked 
his wife's daughters what he should bring them. " Fine clothes," said 
the first : *' Pearls and diamonds," cried the second. " Now, child," 
said he to his own daughter, " what will you have ?" " The first sprig, 
dear father, that rubs against your hat on your way home," said she. 
Then he bought for the two first the fine clothes and pearls and 
diamonds theyhad asked for : and on his way home as he rode through 
a green copse, a sprig of hazel brushed against him, and almost 
pushed off his hat : so he broke it off and brought it away ; and when 
he got home he gave it to his daughter. Then she took it and went 
to her mother's grave and planted it there, and cried so much that it 
was watered with her tears; and there it grew and became a fine 
tree. Three times every day she went to it and wept ; and soon a 
little bird came and built its nest upon the tree, and talked with 
her, and watched over her, and brought her whatever slie wished 
for. 

Now it happened that the king of the land held a feast which was 
to last three days, and out of those who came to it his son was to 
choose a bride for himself: and Ashputtel's two sisters were asked to 
come. So they called her up, and said, " Now, comb our hair, brush 
our shoes, and tie our sashes for us, for we are going to dance at the 
kings feast." Then she did as she was told; but when all was done she 
could not help crying, for she thought to herself, she should have liked 
to go to the dance too ; and at last she begged her mother very hard to 
let her go. " You ! Ashputtel ?" said she ; " you who have nothing to 
wear, no clothes at all, and who cannot even dance — yon want to go 
to the ball ?" And when she kept on begging, — to get rid of her, she 
said at last, " I will throw this bason-full of peas into the ash heap, 
and if you have picked them all out in two hours' time you shall go 
to the feast too." Then she threw the peas into the ashes : but the 
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little maiden ran out at the back door into the garden, and cried 
out-^- 

" Hither, hither, through the sk/. 
Turtle-doves aod linnets fly ! 
Blackbird, thrush, and chaffinch gay. 
Hither, hither, haste away ! 
One and all, come help me quick. 
Haste ye, haete ye, — pick, pick, pick ! 

Then first came two white doves flying in at the kitchen window ; 
and next came two turtle-doves ; and after them all the little birds 
imder heaven came chii-ping and fluttering in, and flew down into the 
ashes ; and the little doves stooped their heads down and set to work, 
pick, pick, pick ; and then the others began to pick, pick, pick ; and 
{)ieked out all the good grain and put it in a dish, and left the ashes. 
At the end of one hour the work was done, and all flew out again at 
the windows. Then she brought the dish to her mother, overjoyed at 
the thouglit that now she should go to the wedding. But she said, 
*' No, no 1 you slut, you have no clothes and cannot dance, you shall 
not go." And when Ashputtel begged very hard to go, she said, " If 
you can in one hour's time pick two of those dishes of peas out of the 
ashes, you shall go too." And thus she thought she should at last get 
rid of her. So she shook two dishes of peas into the ashes ; but the 
little maiden went out into the garden at the back of the house, and 
xjried out as before — 

'' Hither, hither, through the sky, 
. Turtle-doves and linnets fly ! 

Blackbird, thrush, and chaffinch gay, 
Hither, hither, haste away ! 
One and all, come help me quick. 
Haste ye, haste ye, — pick, pick, pick !" 

Then first came two white doves in at the kitchen window ; and 
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next came the turtle-doTes; and after them all the little birds under 
heaven came chirping and hopping about, and flew down about the 
ashes: and the little doves put their heads down and set to work, 
pick, pick, pick ; and then the others began pick, pick, pick ; and they 
put all the good grain into the diahes^ and left all the ashes. Before 
half an hour's time all was done, and out they flew again. And then 
• Ashputtel took the dishes to her mother, rejoicing to think that she 
should now go to the ball But her mother said, " It is all of no use, 
you cannot go; you have no clothes, and cannot dance, and you would 
only put us* ta shame :" and off she went with her two daughters to the 
feast. 

Now when all were gone, and nobody left at home, Ashputtel went 
sorrowfully and sat down under the hazel-tree, and cried out — 

** Shake, shake, hazel tree, 
Gold and silver over me !*' 

Then her friend the bii-d flew out of the tree and brought a gold 
and silver dress for her, and slippers of spangled silk : and she put 
them on, and followed her sisters to the feast. But they did not know 
her, and thought it must be some strange princess, she looked so fine 
and beautiful in her rich clothes : and they never once thought 
of Ashputtel, but took for granted that she was safe at home in 

. the dirt. 

The king's son soon came up to her, and took her by the hand and 

. danced with her and no one else: and he never left her hand; but when 
any one else came to ask her to dance, he said, " This lady is dancing 
with mc." Thus they danced till a late hour of the night ; and then 
she wanted to go home : and the king's son said, *' I shall go and take 
care of you to your home ;" for he wanted to see where the beautiful 
maid lived. But she slipped away fix>m him unawares, and ran off 
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towarda home, and the Prince followed her ; but she jamped into the 
pigeon-hoase.uid shut the door. Then he trailed till her father came 
home, and told him that the unknown muden who had been at 
the feaat had hid herself in the pigeon-house. But when they had 
broken open the door they found no one within ; and sa they came ■ 
back into the house, Ashpnttel lay, as she always did, in her dirty 
ft-ock by the ashes, and her dim little lamp burnt in the chimney : for 
she had run as quickly as she could through the pigeon-house and 
on to the hazel-tree, and had there taken off her beautiful clothes, 
and laid them beneath the tree, that the bird might carry them 
away, and had seated herself amid the ashes again in her little 
grey frock. 

The next day, when the feast was again held, and her father, 
mother, and sisters were gone, Ashputtel went to the hazel-tree 
and said — 



And the bird came and brought a still finer dress than the one she 
had worn the day befoi-e. And when she came in it to the ball, 
every one wondered at her beauty : but the king's son, who was waiting 
for her, took her by the hand, and danced witli her; and when any one 
asked her to dance, he said as before, " This lady ia dancing with me " 
When night came she wanted to go home ; and the king's son followed ' 
her as before, that he might see into what house she went : but she ' 
sprang away from him all at once into the garden behind her father's, 
house. In thii) garden stood a fine lai^ pear-tree full of ripe fruit; 
and Ashputtel not knowing where to hide herself jumpeil up into 
it without being seen. Then the king's son could not find out where 
she was gone, but waited till her fother came home, and said to him. 
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•'The unknown lady who danced with me has slipped away, and I ihink 
she must have sprung into the pear-tree." The father thought to 
himself, "Can it be Ashputtel ?" So he ordered an axe to be brought 
and they cut down the tree, but foimd no one upon it. And when 
they came back into the kitchen, there lay Ashputtel in the ashes 
as usual ; for she had slipped down on the other side of the tree, and 
carried her beautiful clothes back to the bird at the hazel-tree, and then 
put on her little grey frock. 

The third day, when her father and mother and sisters were gone, 
she went again into the garden, and said — 

" Shake, shake, hazel-tree, 
Gold and silver over me.' 

* Then her kind friend the bird brought a dress still finer than 
the former one, and slippers which were all of gold : so that when 
she came to the feast no one knew what to say for wonder at her 
beauty: and the king's son danced with her alone; and when 
any one else asked her to dance, he said, " This lady is my partner." 
Now when night came she wanted to go home ; and the king's son 
would go with her, and said to himself, "I will not lose her this 
time;" but however she managed to slip away from him, though 
in such a hurry that she dropped her left golden slipper upon 
the staii-s. 

So the prince took the shoe, and went the next day to the king his 
father, and said, " I will take for my wife the lady that this golden 
slipper fits." Then both the sistera were overjoyed to hear this ; for 
they had beautiful feet, and had no doubt that they could wear the 
golden slipper. The eldest went firat into the room where the slipper 
was and wanted to try it on, and the mother stood by. But her great 
toe could not go into it, and the shoe was altogether much too small 
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for her. Then the mother gave her a knife, and said, " Never mind, 
cut it off; when you are queen you t^ill not care about toes, you will 
not want to go on foot." So the silly girl cut her great toe off, and 
squeezed the shoe on, and went to the king's son. Then he took her 
for his bride, and set her beside him on his horse, and rode away 
witli her. 

But in their way home they had to pass by the hazel-tree that 
Ashputtel had planted, and there sat a little dove on the branch 
singing— 

■ 

'^ Back aj^ain ! back again ! look to the shoe ! 
The shoe is too small, and not made for you ! 
Prince ! prince ! look again for thy bride, 
For she's not the true one that sits by thy side." 

Then the prince got down and looked at her foot, and saw by the 
blood that streamed from it what a trick she had played him. So he 
turned his horse round and brought the false bride back to her home, 
and said, ** This is not the right bride : let the other sister try and put 
on the slipper." Then she went into the room and got her foot into 
the shoe, all but the heel, which was too large. But her mother 
squeezed it in till the blood came, and took her to the king s son ; and 
he set her as his bride by his side on his horse, and rode away 
with her. 

But when they came to the hazel-tree the little dove sate there 
still, and sang — 

" Back again ! back again ! look to the shoe ! 
The shoe is too small, and not made for you ! 
Prince ! prince ! look again for thy bride, 
For she's not the true one that sits by thy side." 

Then he looked down and saw that the blood streamed so from the 
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kTioh that h*iT white fftockinj;^ were quite red So he turned bis 1 
Aiifl )mfii;(ht \\Ut Ivack ii^in alHo. " This is not the tme bride/' 
li« t<) th«j fathtsr; "have you no other daughters?** "No/* Bmi 
" Mi^ro iH only a little dirty Anliputtel here, the child ef my finfel 
1 am Hure Hh«^ canrif^t 1m9 tlio 1»rido.*' However, the prince told kii 
hctkI licr. I*ut/ Ui(t iiioilicr s^iid "No, no, she is much too dHiy; 
will not dan^ t** hIiow hei-wlf ;" however, the prince would hflrre 
roino. And Hh(* Kr.4t wiiMhcd hrr face and hands, and then "^Tireiit il 
<Mn-(.Hird U) liiiii, and In*, rfachnl Iut the goIdi.'U slipper. Then he 
lirr chnnNy hIkk* oil' ])(!r left foot, and put on the golden slipper; 
it HIUmI \\\\y hh if it had ixK^n made for hor. And when he drew 
and IooUimI at lu*r fact) ho knew \w\\ and said, " Tliis is the : 
hridt'." I^it thr innllicr and lu»(h tho sisters were fri^rhtened 
turned pain witli an«^T as ho t«u)k A^liputtel on his horse, and 
away with lu'r. And wh«»n tln*v cam-? to the hazt4-tree, the % 
tli»v« Hanjf— 

"1Ioni« ! 1)om« ! lo(<k at the iilioe ! 
PriuoMM : t))« Mkoo WM made for you ! 
Priiiw ! priiii^ ! take home thy bride. 
For Hhv irt the tnio one tliat nits bv thv side !" 

An*! wlirn tlio tlove had done it^ s<»njr. it came flying and pei 

\:p\»n \\vv riiiht shouldor. and so wcr.t \\v\\\v with lier. 



} 



ami brr-xtrfiu h^ boek ajaia afex "^Tbis ^ hoc die «ri?» bi^ie." iald 

I am 5nre sfi-e- gr-rrif-Tt l•^ the brills.'' H'>w»?Ter. di* praet* ;r«:'Lti hmi » 

srn^I ier. Ba- zii'i- Ei'icli-er sai-i ^N:. Z'.\ she is ziccii 1^:1:- 'iirty: ^he 

wiE no€ 'lape- !►> ih-o^*" h.-*rv:l!r:* hv^^r^viHr. tc.*^ rrrEce v^rill !iaT*r li*7r 

e»:.f»*. An'i sfcrr drst wa^oei li»rr rj^* aii'i S^r Sr. an*t tliea. wentj in and 

cnrt-iied uo h i^ ajii 1-f rraArhei Irr i^-:: ^rl-i-rc slir rer. T^-eii he coek 

Ii'tr iizLrr ^Ii-z-e -re £»»ir Inrft lo^r-c. an.d z«a;: cs. the ^r.-t-i**!! ^lirr-^fr : and 

' ii di^ei ii'fr xs ii Iz Liii be?ii made ir her. And when le Ir^'=r near 

! and I'xkei ac her dice he kne^r L-r. iad ^ai'-h "* Thi< L> the rl:^": 

k rride." Eu- thr iii-.iher az. I ':«.ch che sisccr? ^^fre irLLrhtiMieii an I 

uuraed paLe witi ajicer a^ h:- :c<k Ashpvitsel '.m his hvL^se. aifci rede 
i away wiuh hen A'ld when :hey »:an:e :o che haztrL-^ree* wie white 

dove sang — 

i ^H*:bk ! Loom 1 locc ac che sho« ! 

* PriaesB 1 ^a«» Mce vat^ itmL' &r vxkx ! 



Prince : prin'.-e ! take hftime tiv cri^ie. 

For afee ia :iie ime one tias ?Li5 c j ihj s&ie 1^ 

And when the dove hid d'^ne its '5«jr!i:. it came dviitr and rer-'h*^! 
nr<:n hri* rijhi ih-jnlder. cmd s*? w-en: h.me with her. 
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THE YOUNG GIANT AND THE TAILOR 



A HUSBANDMAN had once a son, who was bom no bigger than 
my thumb, and for many yeai-s did not grow a hair's breadth 
taller. One day as the father was going to plough in the field, the 
little fellow said, "Father, let me go toa" "No," said his fafch^; 
" stay where you are, you can do no good out of doors, and if you go 
perha{)s I may lose you." Then little Thumbling fell arcrying : and 
his father, to quiet him, at last said he might go. So he put him in 
his pocket, and when he was in the field pulled him out and set him 
upon a newly made furrow, that he might look about While he was 
sitting there, a great giant came striding over the hilL " Do you see 
that tall steeple-man ?" said the father : " he will run away with you." 
(Now he only said this to frighten the little boy if he should be 
naughty.) But the giant had long legs, and with two or three strides 
he really came close to the fiirrow, and picked up litUe Thumbling to 
look at him ; and taking a liking to the little chap went off with him. 
The father stood by all the time, but could not say a woxd for fidght ; 
for he thought his child was really lost, and that he should never see 
him again. 

But the giant took care of him at his house in the woods, and laid 
him in his bosom and fed him with the same food that he lived on 
himself. So Thumbling, instead of being a little dwarf, became like 
the giant — ^tail ajid stout and strong : so that at the end of two years 
when the old giant took him into the wood to try him, and said, " Pull 
up that biixjh-tree for yourself to walk with ;" the lad was so strong 
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that he tore it up by the root. The giant thought he should make hin 
a still stronger man than this : so after taking care of him two 
years more, he took him into the wood to try his strength again. 
This time he took hold of one of the thickest oaks, and pulled it up as 
if it were mere sport to him. Then the old giant said, " Well, done, 
my man; you will do now 1" So he carried him back to the field where 
he first found him. 

His father happened to be just then ploughing as the young giant 
went up to him, saying, " Look here, father, see who I am ; — don't you 
see I am your son ?" But the husbandman was frightened, and cried 
out, "No, no, you are not my son; begone about your business." 
** Indeed, I am your son ; let me plough a little, I can plough as well as 
you." " No, go your ways," said the father ; but as he was afraid of 
the tall man, he at last let go the plough and sat down on the ground 
beside it. Then the youth laid hold of the ploughshare, and though he 
only pushed with one hand, he drove it deep into the earth. The 
ploughman cried out, " If you must plough, pray do not push so hard ; 
you are doing more harm than good ;" but he took off the horses, and 
said, "Father, go home and tell my mother to get ready a good 
dinner ; Til go round the field meanwhile." So he went on driving the 
plough without any horses, till he had done two mornings' work by 
himself; then he harrowed it, and when all was over, took up 
plough, harrow, horses and all, and carried them home like a bimdle 
of sti*aw. 

When he reached the house, he sat himself down on the bench 
saying, " Now, mother, is dinner ready ?" " Yes," said she, for she 
dared not deny him ; so she brought two large dishes full, enough to 
have lasted herself and her husband eight days ! however, he soon ate 
it all up, and said that was but a taste. " I see very well, father, that 
I sha'n't get enough to eat at your house ; so if you will give me aa 
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iron walking stick, so strong that I cannot break it against my knees, 
I will go away again." The hosbandpian very gladly put his two 
horses to the cart and drove them to the forge, and brought back a bar 
of iron as long and as thick as his two horses could draw ; but the lad 
laid it against his knee ; and snap ! it went like a broken beanstalk. 
" I see, father," said he, " you can get no stick that will do for me, so 
I'll go and try my luck by myself*' 

Then away he went, and turned blacksmith, and travelled till he 
came to a village where lived a miserly smith, who earned a good deal 
of money, but kept all he got to himself, and gave nothing away to 
anybody. The first thing he did was to step into the smithy, and ask 
if the smith did not want a journeyman. " Aye," said the cunning 
fellow (as he looked at him and thought what a stout chap he was, and 
how lustily he would work and earn his bread), " what wages do you 
ask ?" " I want no pay," said he; "but every fortnight when the other 
workmen are paid, you shalL let me give you two strokes over the 
shoulders to amuse myself" The old smith thought to himself he could 
bear this very well, and reckoned on saving a great deal of money ; so 
the bargain was soon struck. 

The next morning the new workman was about to begin to work ; 
but at the fii*st stroke that he hit, when his master brought him the 
iron red hot, he shivered it in pieces, and the anvil sunk so deep into the 
earth, that he could not get it out again. This made the old fellow very 
angiy ; " Halloo I" cried he, " I can't have you for a workman, you are 
too clumsy ; we must put an end to our bargain." " Very well," said 
the other, " but you must pay for what I have done, so let me give you 
only one little stroke, and then the bargain is all over." So saying, he 
gave him a thump that tossed him over a load of hay that stood near. 
Then he took the thickest bar of iron on the forge for a walking-stick, 
and went on his way. 
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Whon he had journeyed Bome way, he came to a fieum-house, and 
asked the farmer if he wanted a foreman. The farmer said, '' Yes,'' 
and the same wages were agreed for us before with the blacksmith. 
The next morning the workmen were aU to go into the wood; but 
the giant was found to be fast asleep in his bed when the rest were all 
up and ready to start. " Come, get up," said one of them to him, " It 
is high time to be stirring ; you must go with us.*' " Go your way,* 
muttered he sulkily, '' I shall have done my work and get home long 
before you." So he lay in bed two hours longer, and at last got up 
and cooked and ate his breakfast, and then at his leisure harnessed his 
horses to go to the wood. Just before the wood was a hollow, through 
which all must pass ; so he drove the cart on first, and built up behind 
him such a mound of faggots and briars that no horse could pass. 
This done, he drove on, and as he was going into the wood met the 
others coming out on their road home ; " Drive away," said he, " I 
shall be home before you still." However, he only went a very little 
way into the wood and tore up one of the largest timber trees, put it 
into his cart, and turned about homewards. Wh^i he came to the pile 
of faggots, he found all the others standing there, not being able to 
pass by. " So," said he, " you see if you had staid with me, you 
would have been home just as soon, and might have slept an hour or 
two longer." Then he took his tree on one shoulder, and his cart on 
the other, and pushed through as easily as though he were laden with 
feathers, and when he reached the yard showed the tree to the farmer, 
and asked if it was not a famous walking-stick. " Wife," said the 
farmer, *' this man is worth something ; if he sleeps longer, still he 
works better than the rest." 

Time rolled on, and he had served the farmer his whole year ; so 
when his fellow-labourers were paid, he said he also had a right to 
take his wages. But great dread came upon the farmer, at the thought 
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of the blows lie was to have, so he begged him to give up 
the old bargain, and take his whole farm and stock instead. 
" Not I," said he, " I will be no farmer ; I am fopwoaan, and sO I mean 
to keep, and be paid as we agreed." Finding he could do nothing 
with liiiii, the farmer only b^ged one fortnight's respite, and called 
together all his friends, to ask their advice in the matter. They 
bethought themselves for a long time, and at last agreed that the 
shortest way was to kill this troublesome foreman. The next thing 
was to settle how it was to be done; and it was agreed that he 
should be ordered to carry into the yard some great mill-stones, and to 
put them cm the edge of a well ; that then he should be sent down to 
clean it out, and when he was at the bottom, the mill-stones should 
be pushed down upon his head. Everything went right, and when 
tlie foreman was safe in the well, the stones were rolled in. As the^ 
struck the bottom, the water splashed to the very top. Of course 
they thought his head must be crushed to pieces ; but he only cried 
out, " Drive away the chickens from the well ; they are i)ecking about 
in the sand above me, and throwing it into my eyes, so that I 
cannot see." When his job was done, up he sprang from the well, 
saying, " Look here ! see what a fine neck-cloth I have 1" as he pointed 
to one of the mill-stones, that had fallen over his head, and hung 
about his neck. 

The fexmer was again overcome with fear, and begged another 
fortnight to tliink of it So hiSa friends were called together again, and 
at last gave :this advice ; that the foreman should be sent and made 
to grind com by night at the haunted miU, whence no man had ever 
yet come out in the morning alive. That veiy evening he was told 
to carry eight bushels of com to the mill, and grind them in the night. 
Away he went to the loft, put two bushels in his right pocket, two in his 
left, and four in a long sack slung over his shoulders, and then set off 
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to the mill The miller told him he might grind there in the day- 
time^ but not by night, for the mill was bewitched, and whoever went 
in at night had been found dead in the morning : " Never nund 
miller, I shall come out safe," said he ; '' only make haste and get out 
of the way, and look out for me in the morning." 

So he went into the miU and put the com into the hopper, and 
about twelve o'clock sat himself down on the bench in the miller's 
room. After a little time the door aU at once opened of itself, and in 
came a large table. On the table stood wine and meat, and many 
good things besides : all seemed placed there by themselves; at any rate 
there was no one to be seen. The chairs next moved themselves round 
it, but still neither guests nor servants came ; till all at once he saw, 
fingers handling the knives and forks and putting food on the plates, 
but still nothing else was to be seen. Now our friend felt somewhat 
hungry as he looked at the dishes, so he sat himself down at the table 
and ate whatever he liked best ; and when he had had enough, and 
the plates were empty, on a sudden he heard something blow out the 
lights. When it was pitch dark he felt a tremendous blow upon his 
head ; " K I get such another box on the ear," said he, " I shall just 
give it back again ;" and this he really did, when the next blow came. 
Thus the game went on aU night ; and he never let fear get the better 
of him, but kept dealing his blows round, till at day-break aU was 
stilL " Well, miller," said he in the morning, " I have had some little 
slaps in the £ia«e, but I've given as good, I'll warrant you ; and mean- 
time I have eaten as much as I liked." The miller was glad to find 
the charm was broken, and would have given him a great deal of 
money ; " I want no money, I have quite enough," said he, as he 
took the meal on his back, and went home to his master to claim his 
wages. 

But the fanner was in a rage, knowing there was no help for him. 
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and paced the room up and down till the drops of sweat ran down 
hifl forehead. Then he opened the window for a little fresh air, and 
before he was aware, his foreman give him the first blow, and kicked 
him out of the window over the hills and far away, and next sent his 
wife after him; and there, for aught I know, they may be flying in 
the air still: but the young giant took up his iron walking-stick 
and walked o£ * 



Perhaps this was the same giant that the Bold little Tailor met, 
when he set out on his travels, as I will tell you next 



It was a fine summer morning when this little man bound his 
girdle round his body, and looked about his house to see if there was 
anything good to take with him on his journey into the wide world. 
He could only find an odd cheese ; but that wa9 better than nothing; 
so he took it up ; and, as he was going out, the old hen met him at the 
door, and he packed her too into his wallet with the cheese. ^ Then eff 
he set, and when he had climbed a high hill, he found the giant sitting 
on the top. " Good day, comrade," said he, " there you sit at your 
ease, and look the wide world over : I have a mind to go and try my 
luck in that same world ; what do you say to going with me ?" Then 
the giant looked at him, and said, " You are a poor trumpery little 
knave." " That may be," said the tailor ; "but we shall see who is the 
best man of the two." The giant finding the little man so bold, began 
to be a little more respectful, and said they would soon try who was 
master. So he took a large stone in his hand and squeezed it tiU 
water dropped from it ; " Do that," said he, " if you have a mind to be 
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thought a strong man." " Is that all ?" said the tailor ; " I will soon 
do as much ;" so he put his hand in his wallet, pulled out the cheese 
(which was quite new), and squeezed it till the whey ran out. " What 
do you say now, Mr. Giant ? my squeeze was a better one than yours.'' 
Then the giant, not seeing that it was only a cheese, did not k»ow 
what to say for himself, though he could hardly believe his eyes ; at 
last he took up a stone, and threw it up so high that it went almost 
out of sight ; ** Now then, little pygmy, do that if you can !" " Very 
good," said the other ; " your throw was not a bad one ; but aftc-r all 
your stone fell to the ground ; I will throw something that shaU not 
fall at all." " That you can't do," said the giant : but the tailor took 
his old hen out of the wallet, and threw her up in the air, and she, 
pleased enough to be set free, flew away out of sight. "Now, 
comrade," said he, " what do you say to that ?" " I say you ai-e & 
clever hand," said the giant ; " but we will now try how you can 
work." 

Then he led him into the wood, where a fine oak tree lay felled. 
** Now let us drag it out of the wood together.** ** Very well ; do you 
take the thick end, and I will cany all the top and branches, whidi 
are much the lai'gest and heaviest." So the giant took the trunk and 
laid it on his shoulder ; but the cunning little rogue, instead of 
carrying anything, sat himself at his ease among the branches, and let 
the giant carry stem, branches, and tailor into the bargain. All the 
way they wont he made merry, and whistled and sang his song as if 
caiiying the tree were mere sport ; while the giant after he had borne 
it a good way could cany it no longer, and said, " I must let it fall.'* 
Then the tailor sprang down and held the tree as if he were carrj^ing 
it, saying, " What a shame that such a big lout as you cannot carry a 
tree like this !" Tlien on they went together till they came to a tall 
cherry-tree ; and the giant took hold of the top stem, and bent it down 
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to pluck the ripest fruit, and when he had done, gaye it over to hds 
friend that he too might eat; but the little man was so weak that he 
could not hold the tree down, and up he went with it swinging in the 
air. " Halloo !" said the giant, " what now ? can't you hold that twig,? 
" To be sure I could," said the other ; " but don't you see there** a 
huntsman, who is going to shoot into the bush where we stood ? sa I 
took a jump over the tree to be out of his way ; do you do the same.^' 
The giant tried to follow, but the tree was fiEu: too high to jump over, 
and he only stuck fast in the branches, for the tailor to laugh at him. ^ 
"Well! you are a fine felk>w after all,** said the giant; "ao come 
home and sleep with me and a friend of mine in the mountains 
to-night." 

The tail(»r had no business upon his hmids, so he did as he was bid, 
and the giant gav^him a good supper, and a bed to sleep upon ; but 
the tailor was too cunning to lie down upon it, and crept slUy into a 
comer, and slept there soundly. When midnight came, the giant cam^ 
softly in with his iron walking-stick, and gave such a stroke upon the 
bed where he thought his guest was lying, that he said to himself, 
" It's all up now with that grasshopper ; I shall have no more of has 
tricks." In the morning the giants went off into the woods, and quite 
forgot him, till all on a sudden they met him trudging along, whistling 
a merry tune ; and so frightened were they at the sight, that they 
both ran away as fast as they could. 

Then on went the little tailor following his spuddy nose, till at last 
he reached the king's court, and began to brag very loud of his 
mighty deeds, saying he was come to serve the king. To try him, 
they told him Uiat the two giants who lived in a part of the kingdom 
a long way off, were become the dread of the whole land ; for they 
had begun to rob, plunder, and ravage all about them, and that if he 
was so great a man as he said, he should have a hundred soldiers aad 
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should set out to fight these giants, and if he beat them he should 
have half the kingdom. '' With all my heart !" said he ; ''but as for 
your hundred soldiers, I believe I shall do as well without them/' 
However, they set off together till they came to a wood : " Wait here, 
my friends,'' said he to the soldiers, " I will soom give a good account 
) of these giants :" and on he went casting his sharp little eye here, 
there, and everywhere around him. After awhile he spied them both 
lying under a tree, and snoring away till the very boughs whistled 
with the breeze. " The game's won, for a penny," said the little man, 
as he filled his wallet with stones, and climbed the tree under which 
they lay. 

As soon as he was safely up, he threw one stone after another at 
the nearest giant, till at last he woke up in a rage, and shook his 
companion, ci-ying out, " What did you strike me for ?" " Nonsense ! 
you are dreaming," said the other ; " I did not strike you." Then both 
lay down to sleep again, and the tailor threw stones at the second 
giant, till he sprang up and cried, " What are you about ? you struck 
me." " I did not," said the other ; and on they wrangled for awhile, 
till as both were tired they made up the matter, and fell asleep again. 
But then the tailor began his game once more, and flung the largest 
stone he had in his wallet with all his foi*ce and hit the first giant on 
the nose. " That is too bad," cried he, as if he was mad, " I will not 
bear it." So he struck the other a mighty blow ; he of course was not 
pleased at this, and gave him just such another box on the ear ; and 
at last a bloody battle began ; up flew the trees by the roots, the rock.s 
and stones went bang at one another's heads, and in the end both lay 
dead upon the spot. " It is a good thing," said the tailor, " that they 
let my tree stand, or I must have made a fine jump." Then down he 
an, and took his sword and gave each of them a very fine wound or 
two on the breast and set off to look for the soldiers. " There lie the 
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giants," said he ; "I have killed them, but it has been no small job, for 
they even tore trees up in their struggle/* " Have you any wounds V* 
asked they. " That is a likely matter, truly," said he ; " they have 
not touched a haii* of my head." But the soldiers would not believe 
him till they rode into the wood and found the giants weltering in 
their blood, and the trees lying around torn up by the roots. 

The king, after he had got rid of his enemies, was not much 
pleased at the thoughts of giving up half his kingdom to a tailor; so 
he said, " You have not yet done ; in the palace court lies a bear with 
whom you must pass the night, and if when I rise in the morning I 
find you still living, you shall then have your reward." Now he 
thought he had got rid of him, for the bear had never yet let any one 
go away alive who had come within reach of his claws. " Very 'well," 
said the tailor, " I am willing." 

So when evening came our little tailor was led out and shut up in 
the court with the bear, who rose at once to give him a friendly 
welcome with his paw. " Softly, softly, my friend," said he : '* I know 
a way to please you ;" then at his ease and as if he cared nothing 
about the matter, he pulled out of his pocket some fine walnuts^ 
cracked them, and ate the kernels. When the bear saw this, he took 
a great fancy to having some nuts too ; so the tailor felt in his pocket 
and gave him a handful, not of walnuts, but nice round pebbles. 
The bear snapped them up, but could not crack one of them, do what 
he would. " What a clumsy thick head thou art!" thought the beast 
to itself; "thou canst not crack a nut to-day." Then said he to the 
tailor, " Friend, pray crack me the nuta" " Why, what a lout you 
are," said the tailor, " to have such a jaw as that, and not to be able 
to crack a little nut ! Well ! engage to be friends with me and I'll 
help you." So he took the stones, and slily changed them for nuts, 
put them in his mouth, and crack! they went ^\ must try for 
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myself, however," said the bear; "now I see how you do it, I am 
sure I can do it myself/* Then the tailor gave him the cobble 
stones again, and the bear lay down and worked away as hard as he 
oould, and bit and bit with all his force till he broke all his teeth, and 
lay down quite tired. 

But the tailor began to think this would not last long, and that 
the bear might find him out and break the bargain ; so he pulled a 
fiddle out from under his coat and played him a tune. As soon as the 
bear heard it, he could not help jumping up and beginning to dance ; 
and when he had jigged away for awhile^ Uic thing pleased him 
so much that he said, " Hark ye, friend ; is tlie fiddle hard to play 
upon?" ^'No! not at all!" said the other ; "look ye, I lay my left 
haad here, and then I take the bow with my right hand thus, and 
scrape it over the strings there, and away it goes merrily, hop, sa, sa ! 
fid, lal, la !" " Will you teach me to fiddle," said the bear, " so that I 
may have music whenever I want to dance ?" " With all my heai't ; 
bat let me look at your claws ; they are so very long that I must 
first clip your nails a little bit." Then the Ijear lifted up his paws 
one after another, and the tailor screwed them down tight, and said,. 
"Now wait till I come with my scissors." So ho left the bear to 
growl as loud as he liked, and laid himself down on a heap of 
straw in the oomer and slept soundly. In the morning when the 
king came, he found the tailor sitting merrily eating his breakfast, 
and could no longer help keeping his word ; and thus the little man 
became a great one. 
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THE CEOWS AND THE SOLDIER 



A WORTHY soldier had saved a good deal of money out of his 
pay ; for he worked hard, and did not spend all he earned in 
eating and drinking, as many others do. Now he had two comrades 
who were great rogues, and wanted to rob him of his money, but 
behaved outwardly towards him in a friendly way. " Comrade/' said 
tliey to him one day, " why should we stay here shut up in this town 
like prisoners, when you at any rate have earned enough to live upon 
for the rest of your days in peace and plenty at home by your own 
fireside ?" They talked so often to him in this manner, that he at last 
said he would go and try his luck with them ; but they all the time 
tlioHght of nothing but how they should manage to steal his money 
from him. 

When they had gone a little way, the twp rogues said, *' We must 
^o by the right-hand road, for that will take us quickest into another 
country where we shaU be safe." Now they knew all the while that 
what they were saying was untrue ; and as soon as the soldier said 
'' No, that will take us straight back into the town we came from ; we 
must keep on the left hand ;" they picked a quarrel with him, and 
.said, " What do you give yourself airs for ? you know nothing about 
it :' and then they fell upon him and knocked him down, and beat him 
ovci' the head tiU he was blind. Then they took all the money out of 
hiH pockets and draped him to a gallows-tree that stood hard by, 
bound him fast down at the foot of it, and went back into the town 
with .the money.;. but the poor blind majx did not:know where he w;as; 
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and he felt all around him, and finding that he was bound to a largo 
beam of wood, thought it was a cross, and said, *' After all, they have 
done kindly in leaving me under a cross : now Heaven will guard 
ine ;" so he raised himself up arid began to pray. 

When night came on, he heard something fluttering over his head. 
It turned out to be three crows, who flew round and round, and at last 
perched upon the tree. By and by they began to talk together, and 
he heard one of them say, " Sister, what is the best news with you to- 
day?" "Oh, if men knew what we know!" said the other; *'the 
princess is ill, and the king has vowed to marry her to any one who 
will cure her : but this none can do, for she will not be well until 
yonder flower is burnt to ashes and swallowed by her." " Oh, indeed,** 
said the other crow, " if men did but know what we know ! to-night 
will fall from heaven a dew of such healing power, that even the blind 
man who washes his eyes with it will sec again ;" and the third spoke, 
and said, " Oh, if men knew what we know ! the flower is wanted but 
for one, the dew is wanted but for few ; but there is a great dearth of 
water in the town ; all the wells are dried up ; and no one knows that 
they must take away the large square stone out of the market- 
place, and dig underneath it, and that then the finest water ynil 
spring up." 

When the three crows had done talking, he heard them fluttering 
round again, and at last away they flew. Greatly wondering at wha 
he had heard, and overjoyed at the thoughts of getting his sight, be 
tried with all his strength to break loose fix>m his bonds ; at last he 
found himself fr*ee, and plucked some of the grass that grew beneath him 
and washed his eyes with the dew that had fallen upon it. At once 
his eye-sight came to him again, and he saw by the light of the moon 
and the stars that he was beneath the gallows-tree, and not the cross^ 
as he had thought. Then he gathered together in a bottle as much of 
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the dew as he could to take away with him, and looked around till he 
saw the flower that grew close by ; and when he had burned it he 
gathered up the ashes, and set out on his way towards the kings 
court. 

When he reached the palace, he told the king he was come to cure 
the princess ; and when she had taken of the ashes and been made 
well, he claimed her for his wife, as the reward that was to be given ; 
but the king looking upon him and seeing that his clothes were 
80 shabby, woidd not keep his word, and thought to get rid of him by 
saying, " Whoever wants to have the princess for his wife, must find 
enough water for the use of the town, where there is this summer 
a great dearth." Then the soldier went out and told the people to take 
up the square stone in the market-place and dig for water underneath; 
and when they had done so there came up a fine spring, that 
gave enough water for the whole town. So the king coidd no longer 
get off giving him his daughter, and they were married and lived 
happily together. 

Some time after, as he was walking one day through a field, he met 
his two wicked comrades who had treated him so basely. Though 
they did not know him, he knew them at once, and went up to them 
and said, '' Look upon me, I am your old comrade whom you beat and 
robbed and left blind ; Heaven has defeated your wicked wishes, and 
turned all the mischief which you brought upon me into good luck." 
When they heard this they fell at his feet and begged for pardon, and 
he had a kind and good heart, so he forgave them, and took them to 
his palace and gave them food and clothes. And he told them all that 
« had hi^pened to him, and how he had reached these honours. After 
they had heard the whole story they said to themselves, " Why should 
not we go and sit some night under the gallows ? we may hear 
something that will bring us good luck too." 
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Next night they stole away; and, when tliey had sat under the tree 
a little wliile, they heard a fluttering noiBe over their lieads ; and the 
throe crows came and perched upon it " Sisters/* said one of them, 
•'s')mo one must have ovcrlicard us, for all tlie world is talking 
of tlie wondeiful things that Itave happened : the princess is well ; the 
flower has been plucked and bunit; a blind man's siglit has been given 
}\\u\ again, and they have du^ a fresh well tliat gives water to the 
wlioli town: let us look about, perhaps we may find some one near; if 
wo do he shall rue the day." Then they began to flutter about, 
and soon found out the two men below, and flew at them in a rage, 
beating and pecking them in the face with their wings and beaks till 
the}' wei-o quite blind, and lay nearly dead upon the ground under ihe 
gallows. The next day passed over and they did not return to the 
palace ; and their old comrade began to wonder where they had 
been, and went out the following morning in search of them, and 
at last found them where they lay, dreadfully repaid for all their ioHj 
and baseness. 
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I 
PEE-WIT. 



APOOE cquntryman whose name was Pee-wit lived with his wife 
in a very quiet way in the parish where he was born. One 
day, as he was ploughing^ with his two oxen in the field, he heard all 
on a sudden some one calling out his name. Turning round, he saw 
nothing but a bird that kept crying " Pee-wit ! Pee-wit !" Now this poor 
poor bird is called a Pee-wit, and like the cuckoo always keeps crying 
out its own name. But the countiyman thought it was mocking him, 
so he took up a huge stone and threw at it ; the bird flew off safe and 
sound, but the skme fell upon the head of one of the oxen, and killed 
him on the spot " What is to be done with the odd one r thought 
Pee-wit to himself as he looked at the ox that was left ; so without 
more ado be killed' him too, donned them both, and set out for the 
neighbouring town, to sell ihe hides to the tanner for as much as he 
could get. He soon found out where the tanner lived, and knocked at 
the door. Before, however, the door was opened, he saw throu^ the 
window that tho mistress of the house was hiding in an old chest a 
friend of hers, whom she seemed to wish no oi\o should see. By and 
by the door was opened, " What do you want ?" said the woman. 
Then he told her that he wanted to seU his hides ; and it «aime out that 
the tanner was fiot at home, and that no «Qe there ever made bai^gains 
but himself. The countr3rman said he would sell cheap, and did not 
mind giving his hides for the old chest in the^^omerr ; meaning the one he 
had seen the good woman's fiiettd get into. Of course the wife would 
notagreetotibis; and they wanton talking the matter over so long, thai 
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at last in came the tanner and asked what it was all about. Pee-wit 
told him the whole story, and asked him whether he would give the 
old chest for the hides. " To be sure I will," said he ; and scolded his 
wife for saying nay to such a bargain, which she ought to have been 
glad to make if the countryman was willing. Then up he took the 
chest on his shoulders, and all the good woman could say mattered 
nothing ; away it went into the countryman's cart, and off he drove. 
But when they had gone some way, the young man within began 
to make himself heard, and to beg and pray to be let out. 
Pec-wit, however, was not to be brought over; till at last after a 
long parley a thouf^and dollars were bid and taken ; the money was 
paid, and at that price the poor fellow was set free, and went about his 
business. 

Then Pee-wit went home very happy, and built a new house and 
seemed so rich that his neighbours wondered, and said, " Pee-wit must 
have been where the golden snow falls." So they took him before the 
next justice of the peace, to give an account of himse^, and show that 
he came honestly by his wealth ; and then he told them that he had 
sold his hides for one thousand dollars. When they heard it they all 
killed their oxen and would sell the hides to the same tanner; 
but the justice said, " My maid shall have the first chance ;*' so off 
she went, and when she came to the tanner, he laughed at them 
all, and said he had given their neighbour nothing but an old chest. 

At this they were all very angry, and laid their heads together to 
work him some mischief, which they thought they could do while he 
was digging in his garden. All this, however, came to the ears of the 
countryman, who was plagued with a sad scold for his wife ; and he 
thought to himself, " If any one is to come into trouble, I don*t see 
why it should not be my wife, rather than me ;" so he said to her that 
he wished she would humour him in a whim he had taken into his 
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head, and would put on his doihes, and dig tJie garden in his stead. 
The wife did what was asked, and next morning began digging ; but 
soon came some of the neighbours, and, thinking it was Pee-wit, 
threw a stone at her (harder perhaps than they meant), and killed her 
at (mce. Poor Pee-wit was rather sony at this, but still thought that 
he had had a lucky escape for himself, and that perhaps he might 
after all turn the death of his wife to some account ; so he dressed her 
in her own clothes, put a basket with fine fruit (which was now scarce, 
it b«ing winter) into her hand, and sat her by the roadside on a ^buoad 
bench. 

After awhile came by a fine coach with six horses, servants, and 
outriders, and within sat a noble lord who lived not far off. When his 
lordship saw the beautiful fruit, he sent one of the servants to the 
woman to ask what was the price of her goods. The man went and 
asked, "What is the price of this fruit?" No answer. He asked 
again. No answer; and when this had happened three times, he 
became angry; and, thinking she was asleep, gave her a blow, and 
down she fell backwards into the pond that was behind the seat. 
Then up ran Pee-wit, and cried and sorrowed because they had 
drowned his poor wife and threatened to have the lord and his 
servants tried for what they had done. His lordship begged him to 
be easy, and offered to give him the coach and horses, servants and all ; 
so the countryman after a long time let himself be appeased a little, 
took what they gave, got into the coach and set off towards his own 
home again. 

As he came near, the neighbours wondered much at the beautiful 
coach and horses, and still more when they stopped, and Pee-wit got 
out at his own door. Then he told them the whole story, which only 
vexed them still more ; so they took him and fastened him up in a tub 
and were going to throw him into the lake* that was hard by. Wliibt 
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they were rolling the tub on before them towards the water» they 
passod by an alehouse and stopped to refresh themselves a little before 
they put an end to Fee-wit ; meantime they tied the tub to a tree and 
there left it while they were enjoying themselves within doors. 

Fee^wit no sooner found himself alone than l^e began to turn over 
in his mind how he could get ^ce. He listened, and soon heard 
Ba, ba ! from a flook of sheep and lambs that were coming by. Then 
he lifted up his voice, and shouted out, " I will not be burgomaster, I 
say; I will not be made burgomaster T' The shepherd hearing this 
went up, and said, " What is all this noise about ?" " Oh !" said Fee- 
wit, '' my neighbours will make me burgomaster against my will ; and 
when I told them I would not agree, they put me into the cask and 
are going to throw me into the lake." " I should like very well to be 
burgomaster if I were you," said the shepherd. " Open the cask thos," 
said the other, "and let me out, and get in yourself, and they wiU 
make you burgomaster instead of me/' No sooner said than done, the 
shepherd was in. Fee- wit was out ; and as there was nobody to take 
care of the shepherd's flock ho drove it off merrily towards his own 
house. 

When the neighbours came out of the alehouse, they rolled the cask 
on, and the shepherd began to cry out> " I will be burgomaster now; I 
will be burgomaster now!" "I dare say you will, but you shall take a 
swim first,'' said a neighbour, as he gave the cask the last push over 
into the lake. This done, away they went homo merrily, leaving the 
shepherd to get out as well as he could. 

But as they came in at one side of the village, who should they 
meet coming in tlie other way but Fee- wit driving a fine flock of she^ 
and lambs before him. " How came you here ?" cried all with one 
voice. " Oh ! the lake is enchanted," said he ; " when you threw 
me in, I sunk deep and deep into the water, till at last I came to the 
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bottom ; there I knocked out the bottom of the cask and foimd myself 
in a beautiful meadow with fine flocks grazing upon it, so I chose a few 
for myself, and here I am." " Cannot we have some too T said they. 
'• Why not ? 'there are hundreds and thousands left ; yon have nothing 
to do but jump in and fetch them out." 

So all agreed they would dive for sheep ; the justice first, then the 
clerk, then the constables, and then the rest of the parish, one after the 
other. When they came to the side of the lake, the blue sky was 
covered with little white clouds like flocks of sheep, and all were 
reflected in the clear water : so they called out, " There they ai-e, Acre 
they are already !" and fearing leat the justice should get everytliing, 
they jumped in all at once ; and Pee-wit jogged home, and made 
himself happy with what he had got, leaving them to find their flocks 
by themselves as well as they could. 
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HANS AND HIS WIFE GRETTEL. 



L Skojving who Orettd w(i8. 

THERE was once a little maid named Orettel; she wore shoes 
with red heels, and when she went abroad, she turned out her 
toes, and was very merry, and thought to herself, " What a pretty girl 
I am !" And when she came home, to put herself in good spirits, 
she would tipple down a drop or two of wine ; and as wine gives 
a relish for eating, she would take a taste of everything when she was 
cooking, saying, " A cook ought to know whether a thing tastes welL" 
It happened one day that her master said, "Qrettel, this evening I have 
a friend coming to sup with me ; get two fine fowls ready." " Very 
well, sir," said GretteL Then she killed the fowls, plucked, and 
trussed them, put them on the spit, and when evening came put them 
to the fire to roast The fowls turned round and round, and soon 
began to look nice and brown, but the guest did not come. Then 
Grettel cried out, " Master, if the guest does not come I must take up 
the fowls ; but it will be a shame and a pity if they are not eaten 
while they are hot and good." " Well," said her master, " 111 run 
and tell him to come." As soon as he had turned his back, Grettel 
stopped the spit, and laid it with the fowls upon it ou one side, and 
thought to liei-self, " Standing l)y the fire makes one very tired and 
tliii-sty; who knows how long they will be? nieanwliile T will just step 
into the cellar and take a drop." So off she ran, put down her pitcher, 
and said, " Your health, Grettel," and took a good draught. " This 
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wine is a good friend," said she to herself, "it breaks one's heart 
to leave it." Then up she trotted, put the fowls down to the 
fire, spread some butter over them, and turned the spit merrily 
round again. 

The fowls soon smelt so good, that she thought to hei-self, " Tlicy 
arc very good, but they may want something more still ; I had better 
taste them and see." So she licked her fingers, and said, " Oh ! how 
good ! what a shame and a pity that they are not eaten 1" Away she 
ran to the window to^ see if her master and his friend were coming; . 
but nobody was in sight : so she turned to the fowls again, and thought 
it would be better for her to eat a wing than that it should be bunit. 
So she cut one wing off, and ate it, and it tasted very well ; and as tlie 
other was quite done enough, she thought it had better be cut off too, 
or else her master would see one was wanting. When the two wings 
were gone, she went again to look out for her master, but could not 
see him. "Ah!" thought she to herself, "who knows whether they 
will come at all ? very likely they have turned into some tavern : O 
Grettel ! Grettel ! make yourself happy, take another draught, and 
eat the rest of the fowl ; it looks so oddly as it is ; when you have 
eaten all, you will be easy : why should such good things be wasted f" 
So she ran once more to the cellar, took another drink, and ate up the 
rest of the fowl with the greatest glee. 

Still her master did not come, and she cast a lingering eye upon 
the other fowl, and said, " Where the other went, this had better go 
too ; they belong to each other ; they who have a right to one must 
Jiave a right to the other ; but if I wece to take another draught fii*st, 
it would not hurt me." So she tippled down another drop of wine, 
and sent the second fowl to look after the first. While she was 
making an end of this famous meal, her master came home and calloil 
out, " Now quick, Grettel, my friend is just at hand !" " Yes, laaster, 
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I wiU dL^b up this minute/' said she. In the meantime he looked to 

see if the cloth was laid, and took up the carving-knife to sharpen it 

Whilst this was going on, the guest came and knocked softly and 

gently at the house door ; then Grettel ran to see who was there, and 

when she saw him she put her finger upon her lips, and said, " Hush ! 

huHh * run away as fast as you can, for if my master catches you, 

it will be.woi-se for you; he owes you a grudge, and asked you to 

supper only that he might cut off your ears ; only listen how he ib 

sharpening his knife." The guest listened, and when he heard the 

knife, he made as much hante as he could down tlie steps and ran off. 

Grettel waA not idle in the meantime, but ran screaming, "^ Master ! 

master ! what a fine guest you have asked to supper !" " Why 

' Orettel, what's the matter V '' Oh !" said she, " he has taken both the 

' fowls that I was going to bring up, and has run away with them." 

'^ That is a rascally trick to play,'' said the master, sorry to lose the fine 

chickens ; " at least he might have left me one, that I might have had 

^ ^Kunething to eat ; call out to him to stay." But the guest would not 

[ hear : so he ran after him with his knife in his hand, crying out, 

" Only one, only one, I want only one ;" meaning that the guest should 

' leave him one of the fowls, and not take both ; but he thought that 

his host meant nothing less than that he would cut off at least one of 

hiA ears ; so he ran away to save them both, as if he had hot coals 

under his feet. 



IL Hems in love. 



Rans's mother saj-s to him,'" WTiither so fast ?" " To see Grettel." 
says Hans. "Behave weU." "Very well: Good-bye, mother I" Hans 
comes to Grettel ; "Good day, Grettel!'' "Good day, Hans! do you 
bring me anything good ?" " Nothing at all : have you anything for 
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me ?** Cfrettel gives Hans a needle. Hans says, " Good-bye, Grettel T 
" Good-'bye, Hans !" Hans takes the needle, sticks it in a truss of hay, 
and takes both off hcHue. " Ciood evening, mother !" " Good evening, 
Hans! whore have you been?" "To see GretteL" "Wliat did yeu 
take her?" "Nothing at alL'' "What did she give you?" "She 
gave me a needle." ^' Where is it, Hans ? " " Stuck in the truss." 
•' How silly you are ! you should have stuck it in your sleeve J' ** Let 
me ftlone ! I'll do better next tinae." 

"Where now, lians?" "To see Grettel, mother." "Behave 
jouraclf weU." "Very well: Good-bye, mother!" Hans comes to 
Grettel; "Good day, Grottell" "Go©d day, Hans! what have you 
l>roi]giht me ?" " Nothing at all : have you anything for me ?" Grettel 
gives Hans a knife. " Good-bye, Grettel I" " Good-bye, Hans 1" .Hans 
takes tihe knife^ sticks it in his sleeve, and go^ home.. "Good 
evening, mother!" "Good evening, Hans: where have you been? 
" To see Grettel." " What did you carry her ?" " Nothing ftt. all. 
"What hBM she given you?" "A knife." "WTiere is the knift, 
Hans ?" " Stuck in my sleeve, mother." " Yx)u silly goose ! you should 
Jiave put it in your pocket." "Let me alone I 1*11 4q better next 
time." 

■ 

" Where now, Haas ? " " To see GretteL" " Behave youiself welL" 
" Very well : Good-bye, mother !" Hans comes to Grettel ; " Good 
day,. Grettel 1 " " Good day, Hans ! have you anything good ?" " No : 
have you anything for me ?' Grettel gives Hans a kid. " Good-bye, 
Orettel I" " Good-bye, Hans I" Hans takes the kid, ties it up with a 
cord, stuffs it into his pocket, and chokes it to death. ".Good evening, 
mother!" " Good evening, Hans I where have you been?" "To see 
Grettel, mother!" "What did you take her?* "Nothing at aH." 
"What did she give you?" "She gave me a kid." "Wliere is the 
kid, Hans ? " " Safe in . my pocket" " You silly goose ! yoQ should 
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have led it with a string." " Never mind, mother ! I'll do better next 
time." 

"Where. now, Hans?" "To Grettel's mother." "Behave well." 
*' Quite well, mother ; Good-bye !" Hans comes to Grettel ; " Good 
day, Grettel!" "Good day, Hans! what have you brought me?" 
" Nothing at all ; .have you anything for me ?" Grettel gives Hanfi a 
piece of bacon ; Hans ties the bacon to a string and drags it behind 
him ; the dog comes after and eats it all up as he walks home. " Good 
evening, mother!" "Good evening, Hans! where have you been?" 
"To Grettel'a" "What did you take her?" "Notliing at alL" 
"What did she give you?" "A piece of bacon." "Where is the 
bacon, Hans ?" " Tied to the string, and di-agged home, but somehow 
or other all gone." "What a silly trick, Hans! you should have 
brought it on your head." "Never mind, mother I I'll do better 
another time." 

"Where now, Hans?" "Going to Grettel." "Take care of 
yoursell" " Very well, mother : Good-bye." Hans comes to Grettel; — 
"Good day, Grettel!" "Good day, Hans! what have you brought 
me ?" " Nothing : have you anything for me ? " Grettel gives Hans 
a calf. Hans sets it upon his head, and it kicks him in the face. 
" Good evening, mother !" " Good evening, Hans ! where have you 
been ?" " To see Grettel." " What did you take her." " Nothing." 
I " What did sho give you ?" " She gave me a calf" " Where is tho 
' calf, Hans ?" " I put it on my head, and it scratched my face." "You 
silly goose! you should have led it home and put it in the staU.** 
" Very well ; I'll do better another time." 

" Where now, Hans ?" " To sec Grettel." "Mind and behave well.'* 
" Good-bye, mother !" Hans comes to Grettel ; " Goo<l day, Grettel !" 
" Good day, Hans ! what have j'ou brought ?" " Nothing at all : have 
you anything for me ?" "I'll go home with you." Hans tics a string 
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round lier neck, leacU her along, and ties her up in the stall '' Good 
evening, mother 1" " Gtood evening, Hans ! where have you been ?" 
'^ At Gretters." " What has she given you V " She has come herself." 
"Where have you put her ?' "Fast in the stall with plenty of hay." 
" How silly you are ; you should have taken good care of her, and 
brought her home." Then Hans went back to the stall ; but Grettel 
waa in a great rage, and had got loose and run away ; yet, after all 
she was Hans's bride. 



III. Hans married. 

Hans and Grettel lived in the village together, but Grettel did as she 
pleased, and was so lazy that she wotild never work ; and when her 
husband gave her any yam to spin she did it in a slovenly way ; and 
when it was spun she did not wind it on the reel, but left it to lie all 
tangled about. Hans sometimes scolded, but she was always before-hand 
with her tongue, and said, " Why how should I wind it when I have 
no reel ? go into the wood and make one." " If that's all," said he, " I 
will go into the wood and cut reel-sticks." Then Grettel was 
frightened lest when he had cut the sticks he should make a reel, and 
thus she would be forced to wind the yam and spin again. So she 
pondered awhile, till at last a bright thought came into her head, 
and she ran slily after her husband into the wood. As soon as 
he had got into a tree and began to ben^ down It bough to cut it, slic 
crept into the bush below, where he could not see her, and sang : 

''Bend not the bongh ; 
Be who bands it shall die! 
Beel not the reel ; 
He ^o reels it shall die !** 
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Hans fistened awhile, laid down hia axe, and thol^^t to Itself,. 
"What can that beT "What indeed can it be?'' said he at last; 
" it is only a singing in your ears, Hans ! pioek up your hearty rmsk T 
So he raised up his axe again, and took hold of the bougl^ but olMe 
more the voice sang : 



\ "Bend not tlie boiigh ; 

•^ He who bends it i^ll die ! 

Beel not the reel ; 

He whoTeeb it^diall die !" 

Once more he stopped his hand ; feax came ovei* him, and he began 
pondering what it could mean. After awhile, however, he plucked up 
. his eourage again, and took up his axe and began for tiie third time to 
cut the wood ; again the third time began the song — 

^ Bend not the bough ; 
^ He who bends it shall die ! 

r Beel not tlw red ; 

He who wt\A it sbaU dfe !^' 
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At this he could hold no longer, down he dropped from the tree 
and set off homewards as fast as he could. Away too ran Grettri by 
a shorter cut, so as to reach home first, and when he opened tlie door 
met him quite innocently, as^ if nothing had happened, and saidy 
" Well ! have you brought a good piece of wood for the reel ?" ^* No,*^ 
said he, " I see plainly that no luck comes of that njol ;" and then he 
told her all that had happened*, and left her for that time in peace. 

But soon afterwards Hans began again to reproach her with the 
untidiness of her house. "Wife," said ho; "as it not a sin and a 
shame that the spun yam should lie all about in that way V* " It 
may be so," said she ; " but you know very well that we have no reel ; 
if it must be done, lie down there and hold up your hands and legs. 
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and so Pll mako a reel of you, and wind off the yam into skeinB. • 
" Very well," said Hans (who did not much like the job, but saw n^ 

, ft 

help for it if his wife was to be set tb work) ; so he did as she said, 
and when all was wound, " The yam is all in skeins,'* said he ; " now 
take care and get up eariy and heat the water and boil it well, so that 
it may be ready for salis." Grettel disliked €tdi part' of the work very 
mudi, but said to him, " Very wdl, 1*11 be sure to do it very early tc)- 
r/iorrow morning." But all the time she was thinking to herself what 
plan she should take for getting off such work for the fature. 

Betimes in the morning she got up, made the ^e and put on the 
boiler ; but inistead of the yarn she laid a large ball of tow in it and 
let it boiL Hien she went up to her husband, who was still in bed, 
and said to him, " I must go out, pray look meantime to the yam in 
the boiler over the fire ; but do it soon and take good care, for if 'the 
cock crows and you are not looking to it, tliey say it will turn to 
tow." Hans soon after got up that he might run no risk, and went' 
(but not perhaps as quickly as he mi^t have done) into the kitchen,' 
and when he lifted up the boiler lid and looked in, to his great terror' 
nothing was there but a ball of tow. Then off Tic slunk as dutnb ns'^ 
mouse, for he thought to himself that he was to blame for his liazihess ; 
and left Qrettel to get on with her yarn arid her spinning as fast mt 
she pleased and no faster. 

One day, however, he said to her, " Wife, I must go a little way 
this morning ; do you go into the field and cut the com." " Yes, to be 
sure, dear Hans !" said she ; so when he was gone she cooked herself a 
fine mess and took it with her into the field. When she came into the 
field, she sat down for a while and said to herself, " What shall I do ? 
shall I sleep first or eat first ? Heigho I I'll first eat a bit" Then she 
ate her dinner heartily, and when she had had enough she said again 
to herself, " What shall I do ? shall I reap first or sleep first ? Heigho ! 
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I'Jl fii-st sleep a bit." So she laid herself down among the com and 
went fast asleep. By and by Hans came home, but no Grettel was to 
\)% seen, and he said to himself, " What a dever wife I hav^ I she 
works so hard that she does not even come home to her dinner !" 
Evening came and still she did not come ; then Hans set oif to see 
how much of the com was reaped, but there it all stood untouched, 
and Grettel lay fast asleep in the middle. So he ran home and got a 
string of little bells and tied them quietly round her waist, and went 
back and set himself down on his stool and locked the house door. 

At last Grettel woke when it was quite dark, and as she rose up 
the bells jingled around her every step she took. At this she was 
greatly frightened, and puzzled to tell whether she was really Grettel 
or not " Is it I, or is it not ?" said she as she stood doubting what 
she ought to think. At last, after she had pondered awhile, she 
thought to herself, '* I will go home and ask if it is I or not ; Hans will 
Jknow." So she ran to the house door, and when she found it locked 
she knocked at the window and cried out, " Hans ! is Grettel within V 
''She is where she ought to be, to be sure," said Hans; "Oh, dear thenl" 
said she, frightened, " this is not IT' Then away she went and knocked 
at the neighbours' doors ; but when they heard her bells rattling no 
one woidd let her in, and so at last off she ran back to the field again. 
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THERE was once a king who had three sons. Not far from his 
kingdom lived an old woman who had an only daughter called 
Cherry. The king sent his sons out to see the world, that they might 
learn the ways of foreign lands, and get wisdom and skill in ruling the 
kingdom that they were one day to have for their own. But the old 
woman lived at peace at home with her daughter, who was called 
Cherry, because she liked cherries better than any other kind of food, 
and would eat scarcely anything else^ Now her poor old mother bad 
no garden, and no money to buy cherries eveiy day for her daughter ; 
and at last there was no other plan left but to go to a neighbouring 
nunnery-garden and beg the finest she could get of the nuns ; for she 
dared not let her daughter go out by herself, as she was very pretty, 
and she feared some mischance might befall her. Cherry's taste was, 
however, very well known ; and, as it happened that the abbess was as 
fond* of cherries as she was, it was soon found out where all the best 
fruit went; and the holy mother was not a little angry at missing 
some of her stock and finding whither it had gone. 

The princes while wandering on came one day to the town where 
Cherry and her mother lived ; and as ihey passed along the street saw 
tiie fair maiden standing at the window,, colnbing her long and 
beautiful locks of hair. Then each of the three fell deeply in love 
with her, and began to say how much he longed to have her for his 
wife ! Scai-cely had the wish been spoken, when all drew their swords, 
and a dreadful battle began ; the fight lasted long, and their rage grew 
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' hotter and hotter, when at last the abl)css hearing the uproar came to 
the gate. Finding that her neighbour was the cause, her old spite 
against her broke forth at once, and in her rage she wished Cherry 
turned into an ugly frog, and sitting in the water under the bridge at 
the world's end. No sooner said than done ; and poor Cherry became 
a frog, and vanished out of their sight. The princes had now nothing 
to fight for ; so sheathing their swords again, they shook hands as * 
brokers, ^nd went on towards their father's home. 

The old king meanwhile fbund that he grew weak and ill-fitted fbr 
the business of reigning : so he thought of giving up his kingdom ; Imt 
to whom should it be ? This was a point that his fatherly heart could 
not settle ; for he loved all his sons alike. " My dear children,'' said 
he, ** I grow old and weak, and should like to give up my kingdom ; 
but I cannot make up my mind which of you to choose for my heir, 
for I l©ve yod all three ; and besides, I should wish to give my people 
the deverest and best of you for their king. However, I will give 
you three triids, and the one who wins the prim shall have the 
kingdom. The first is to seek me out one hundred ells of cloth, so 
fine that I can draw it through my golden ring.*' The sons said they 
would do their best, and net out^ on the search. 

The two eldest brothers took with them many followers, and 
coaches and horses of all sorts, to bring home all the beautiful doths: 
which they could find; but the yoimgest went alone by himself They 
soon came to where the roads branched off into several ways ; two ran 
through smiling meadows, with smooth paths and shady groves, but 
the third looked dreary Mid dirty, and went over barren wastes. The 
two eldest chofie the pleasant ways ; and the youngest took hiar leave 
and whistled along over the dreary road. Whenever fine linen was to 
be seen, the two elder brothers bought it, and bought so much that their 
coaches and hordes bent under their burthen. The youngest, on the 
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other hand, journeyed on many a weary day, and found not a pliice 
where ho could 'buy even one piece of cloth that was at all fine and 
<^ood. His heart sank beneath him, and every mile he grew more and 
more heavy and sorrowful. At la^ he came to a bridge over a stream, 
and there he sat himself down to rest and sigh over his bad luck, when 
au ugly-looking frog popped its head out of tiie water, and asked; with 
a voice th^t had not at all a harsh sound to his ears, what was the 
matter. The prince said in a pet, " Silly frog ! thou canst not help 
me." "Who told you soT said the fr«.^g; *"tell me what ailsjmu/* 
After awhile the prince opened the wliolo story, and told why his 
father had sent him out. "I will help you," said the frog; so it 
jumped back into the stream and soon came 1)ack dragging a small piece 
of linen not bigger than one's hand, and by no means the cleanest in 
the world in its look However, there it was, and the prince was told 
to take it away with him. He had no great liking for such a dirty 
rag; but stiir there was something in the frig's speech that please<l 
him much, and he thought to himself, ** It can do no hann, it is better 
than nothing ;" so he picked it up, put it into his pocket and thankqid 
the frog, who dived down again, puiting and quite tired, as it seemed, 
witli its work. The further he went thie heacvier he found to his great 

I 

joy the pocket grow, and so he turned himself homewards, trustii^ 
greatly in his good luck. 

Ho reached home nearly about the same time that his brothers 
came up, with their horses and coaches all heavily laden. Then the 
old king was very glad to see his children again, and pulled the ring 
off his finger to try who had done the best ; but in all the stock 
which the two eldest had brought there was not one piece a tenth 
part of which would go through the ring. At this they were greatly 
abashed ; £br they had made a laugh of their brother, who came hom«, 
as they thought, empty-handed. But how great was their anger, 
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when they saw him pull iroux his pocket a piece that for soitneas 
beauty, and whiteness, was a thousand times better than anything 
that was ever before seen ! It was so fine that it passed with ease 
through the ring ; indeed, two such pieces would readily have gone in 
together. The father embraced the lucky youtli, told his ser\'ants to 
throw the coarse linen into the sea, and said to his children, "Now 
you must set about the second task which I am to set you ;— ;bring me 
home a little dog, so small that it will lie in a nut-shelL" 

His sons were not a little frightened at such a ta^k ; but they idl 
longed for the crown, and made up their minds to go and try their 
hands, and so after a few days they set out once more on their travels. 
At the cross-ways they parted as before, and the youngest chose his 
old dreary rugged road with all the bright hopes that his former good 
luck gave him. Scarcely had he sat himself down again at the bridge 
foot, when his old friend tl)e frog jumped out, set itself beside him, 
and as before opened its big wide mouth, and croaked out, " What is 
the matter ?" The prince had this time no doubt of the frog's power, 
and therefore told what he wanted. " It shall be done for you," said 
the frog ; and springing into the stream it soon brought up a hazel-nut, 
laid it at his feet, and told him to take it home to his father, and 
crack it gently, and then see what would happen. The prince went 
his way very well pleased, and the frog, tired with its task, jumped, 
back into the water. 

His brothers had reached homo first, and brought with them a 
great many very pretty little dogs. The old king willing to help them 
all he could, sent for a lai-ge walnut-shell and tried it with every ono 
of the little dogs ; but one stuck fast with the hind-foot out, and 
another with the head, and a third with the fore-foot, and a fourth 
with its tail, — in short, some one way and some another ; but none 
were at all likely to sit easilv in this new kind of kennel When all 
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had been tried, the youngest made his father a dutiful bow., and gave 
liim the hazel-nut, begging him to crack it very carefully : the moment 
tills was done out Iran a beautiful little white dog upon the king's 
hand, wagged its tail, fondled his new master, and soon turned about 
and bcrked at the other little bcasis in the most graceful manner, to 
the deliglit of the whole court. The joy of every one was great ; the 
old king again embiuced his lucky son, told his people to drown all 
the other dogs in the sea, and said to his children, " Dear sons ! your 
weightiest tasks are now over ; listen to my last wish ; whoever brings 
home the fairest lady shall be at once the heir to my crown." 

The prize was so tempting and the chance so fair for all, that none 
made any doubts about setting to work, each in his own way, to try 
and be the winner. The youngest was not in such good spirits as he 
was the last time ; he thought to himself, " The old frog has been 
able to do a gi*eat deal for me ; but all its power must be nothing 
to me now, for where should it find me a fair maiden, still less 
a fairer maiden than was ever seen at my father's court? The 
swamps where it lives have no living things in them, but toads, 
snakes, and such vermin." Meantime he went on, and sighed as he sat 
down again with a heavy heart by the bridge. " Ah, frog !" said he, 
**this time thou canst do menogood." "Never mind,** croaked the 
frog ; '* only tell me what is the matter now." Then the prince told 
his old friend what trouble had now come upon him. " Go thy ways 
home,'* said the frog ; " the fair maiden will follow hard after ; but 
take care and do not laugh at whatever may happen !" This said, it 
spi^ang as before into the water and was soon out of sight The prince 
still sighed on, for he trusted very little this time to the frog's word ; 
but he had not set many steps towards home before he lieaid a noise 
behind him, and looking round saw six large water rats dragging along 
a large pumpkin like a coach, full trot On tlie box sat an old fat toad 
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as coachman, ana behind stood two little frogs as footmen, and two 
fine mice with stately whiskers ran before as outriders ; within sat his 
old friend the frog, rather misshapen and unseemly to be sure, but 
stiU with somewhat of a graceful air as it bowed to him in passing. 
Much too deeply wrapt in thought as to his chance of finding the 
fair lady whom he was seeking, to take any heed of the strange scene 
before him, the prince scarcely looked at it, and had still less mind to 
laugh. The coach passed on a little way, and soon turned a comer 
that hid it from his sight ; but how astonished was he, on turning the 
comer himself, to find a handsome coach and six black horses standing 
there, with a coachman in gay livery, and within, the most beautiful 
lady he had ever seen, whom he soon knew to be the fair Cherry, for 
whom his heart had so long ago panted ! As he came up, the servants 
opened the coach door« and he was allowed to seat himself by the 
beautiful lady. 

They soon came to his father's city, where his brothers also came 
wLth trains of fair ladies ; but as soon as Cherry was seen, all the 
court gave her with one voice the crown of beauty. The delighted 
father embraced his son, and named him the heir to his crown, 
acid ordered all the other ladies to be thrown like the little dogs 
ittto the sea and dix)wned. Then the prince married Cherry, and 
lived long and happily with her, and indeed lives with her still — if he 
be not dead. 
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LONG befbse you azid I were bom tkere reigned, in a country a 
great way ofi^ a king who had three sons. This king once fell 
yery iU, so ill that nobody thought he could Uve. His sons were veiy 
much ghfved at their father's sickness ; and as they walked weeping 
in the gHutlen of the palace, an old man met them and asked what 
they ailf«L They told him their father was so ill that they were 
afraid D«i«hing could save him. "I know what would/' said the old 
man ; *' xi is the Water of Life. If he could have a draught of it he 
would be well again, but it is very hard to get." Then the eldest son 
said, " I will soon find it," and went to the sick king, and begged that 
he might go in search of the Water of Life, as it was the only thing 
that could save him. " No," said the king ; '' I had rather die than 
place you in such great danger as you must meet with in your journey." 
But he begged so hard that the king let him go; and tlie prince 
thought to himself, " If I bring my father this water, I shall b^ his 
dearest son, and he will make me heir to his kingdom." 

Then he set out, and when he had gone on his way some time he 
came to a deep valley overhung with rocks and woods ; and as he 
looked around there stood above him on one of the rocks a little 
dwarf, who called out to him and said, " Prince, whither hastest thou 
s« fast?" "What is that to you, little ugly one?" said the prince 
sneeringly, and rode on his way. But the little dwarf fell into a 
great rage at hie behaviour, and laid a spell of ill luck upon him> so that> 
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as he rode on^ ihe mountain pass seemed to become narrower and 
narrower, and at last the way was so straitened that he could not go 
a step forward, and when he thought to have turned his horse round 
and gone back the way he came, the passage he found had closed 
behind also, and shut him quite up ; he next tried to get off his horse 
and make his way on foot, but this he was unable to do, and so there 
he was forced to abide speU-bounA 

Meantime the king his father was lingering on in daily hope of his 
return, till at last the second son said, " Father, I will go in search of 
this Wate^;" for he thought to himself, "My brother is surely dead, 
and the kingdom will fall to me if I have good luck in my journey." 
The king was at first very unwilling to let him go, but at last yielded 
to his wish. So he set out and followed the same road which his 
brother had taken, and met the same dwarf, who stopped him at the 
same spot, and said as before, " Prince, whither hastest thou so £Bist T 
" Mind your own affairs, busy-body !*' answered the prince scornfully, 
and rode off. But the dwarf put the same enchantment upon him, 
and when he came like the other to the narrow pass in the mountains 
he could neither move forward nor backward. Thus it is with proud 
silly pepple, who think themselves too wise to take advice. 

When the second prince had thus staid away a long while, the 
youngest said he would go and search for the Water of Life, and 
trusted he should soon be able to make his father well again. The 
dwarf met him too at the same spot, and said, "Prince, whither hastest 
thou so fast ?" and the prince said, " 1 go in search of the Water of 
Life, because my father is ill and like to die : — can you help me ?" 
" Do you know where it is to be found ?" asked the dwarf "No," said the 
prince. "Then as you have spoken to me kindly and sought for 
advice, I will tell you how and where to go. The Water you seek 
springs from a well in an enchanted castle^ and that you may be able 
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to go in safety I will give you an iron wand and two little loaves of 
bread ; strike the iron door of the castle three times with the wand, 
and it will open : two hungry lions will be lying down inside gaping 
for their prey ; but if you throw them the bread they will let you 
pass ; then hasten on to the well and take some of the Water of Life 
before the clock strikes twelve, for if you tarry longer the door will 
shut upon you for ever/' 

Then the prince thanked the dwarf for his friendly aid, and took 
the wand and the bread and went travelling on and on over sea and 
land till he came to his journey's end, and found everything to be as 
the dwarf had told him. The door flew open at the third stroke of the 
wand, and when the lions were quieted he went on through the castle, 
and came at length to a beautiful hall; aroimd it he saw several 
knights sitting in a trance; then he pulled off their rings and put 
them on his own fingers. In another room he saw on a table a sword 
and a loaf of bread, which he also took. Further on he came to a 
room where a beautiful young lady sat upon a couch, who welcomed 
him joyfully, and said, if he would set her free from the spell that 
bound her, the kingdom should be his if he would come back in a year 
and marry her ; then she told him that the well that held the Water 
of Life was in the palace gardens, and bade him make haste and draw 
what he wanted before the dock struck twelve. Then he went on, 
and as he walked through beautiful gardens he came to a delightful 
shady spot in which stood a couch ; and he thought to himself, as he 
felt tired, that he would rest himself for awhile and gaze on the lovely 
scenes around him. So he laid himself down, and sleep fell upon him 
unawares and he did not wake up till the dock was striking a quarter 
to twelve ; then he sprang from the couch dreadfully frightened, ran 
to the well, filled a cup that was standing by him full of Water, and 
hastened to get away in time. Just as he was going out of the iron 
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door it struck twelve, and the door fell so quickly upoa Urn thai it 
tore away a piece of his heeL 

When he found himself safe he was overjoyed to think that he had 
got the Water of Life ; and as he was going on his way homewards, he 
passed by the little dwarf, who when he saw the sword and the loaf 
said, " You have made a noble prize ; with the sword you can at a 
blow slay whole armies, and the bread will never fSedL" Then t&ye 
prince thoi^t to himself, " I eannot go home to my &thjer without 
my brothers;" so he said, '' Dear dwarf, cannot you tell me wh^« my 
two brothers are, who set out in search of the Water of life before me 
and never came hack ?" '' I have shut them up by a eharm between 
two mountains," said the dwarf, '' because they <wei« proud and ill- 
behaved, and scorned to ask advice." The prince begged so hard iat 
his brothers that the dwarf at last set them ia^^ though unwilling^ 
saying, "* Beware of them, for they have bad hearts.** Their l»x)ther, 
however, was greatly rejoiced to see them^ and told them all that had 
happened to him, how he had foimd the Water of Lifoip and had taken 
a cup full of it, and how he had set a beautiful prmcess free £rom a 
spell that bound her ; and how she had engaged to wait a whole yeai; 
and then to marry him and give him the kingdom. Then they all 
three rode on togeiiier, and on their way home came to a country that 
was laid waste by war and a dreadful &mine, so that it was feared 
all must die for want. But the prince gave the king of the land tiie 
liread, and all his kingdom ate of it. And he slew the enemy's army 
with the wonderj^ sword, and left the kingdom in peace and plenty. 
In the same manner he befriended two other countries that they 
passed through on their way. 

When they came to the sea, they got into a ship, and during their 
voyage the two eldest eaid to themselves, " Our brother has got the 
Water which we could not find, theoefore our father will fiirsake ua 
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and give him the kingdom which is our right ;" so they were foil of 
envy and revenge, and agreed together how they could ruin him. 
They waited till he was fast asleep, and then poured the Water of 
Life out of the cup and took it for themselves, giving him bitter sea- 
water instead. And when they came to theit* journey's end, the 
youngest brought his cup to the efck king, that he might drink 
and be healed. Scarcely, however, had he tasted the bitter sea- 
water than he became worse even than he was before, and then both 
the elder sons came in and blamed the youngest for what he had 
done, and said that he wanted to poison £heir father, but that they 
had found the Water of Life and had brought it with them. He 
no sooner began to drink of what they brought him, than he felt 
his sickness leave him, and was as strong aaid well as in his young 
days ; then they went to their brother and laughed at him, and said, 
" Well, brother, you found the Water of Life, did you ? you have had 
the trouble and we shall have the reward ; pray, witii all your 
cleverness why did not you manage to keep your eyes open ? Next 
year one of us will take away your beautiful princess, if you do 
not take care ; you had better say notibing about this to our father, 
for he does not believe a word you say, and if you tell tales, you 
shall lose your life into the bargain, but be qtdet and we will let 
you oft" 

The old king was still very angiy with his youngest son, and 
thought that he really meant to have taken away hi^ life; so he 
called his court together and asked what should be done, and it waB 
settled that he should be put .to death. * The prince knew nothing dT 
what was going on, till one day when the king's chief huntsman went 
a-hunting with him, and they were alone in the wood together, the 
huntsman looked ao sorrowful that the prince said, ^ My friend, what 
is the matter with you V '^ I cannot and dare not tdl you," aaid ba. 
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But the prince begged hard and said, ** Only say what it is, and do not 
think I shall be angry, for I will forgive you/' "Alas!" said the 
huntsman, ''the king has ordered me to shoot you." The prince 
started at this, and said, " Let me live, and I will change dresses with 
you ; you shall take my royal coat to show to my father, and do you 
give me your shabby one." " With all my heart," said the huntsman ; 
"I am sure I shall be glad to save you, for I could not have shot you." 
Then he took the prince's coat, and gave him the shabby one, and went 
away through the wood. 

Some time after, three grand embassies came to the old king's 
court, with rich gifts of gold and precious stones for his youngest son, 
which were sent from the three kings to whom he had lent his sword 
and loaf of bread to rid them of their enemy and feed their people. 
This touched the old king's heart, and he thought his son might still 
be guiltless, and said to his court, " Oh ! that my son were still alive ! 
how it grieves me that I had him killed !" ** He still lives," said the 
huntsman ; " and I rejoice that I had pity on him, and saved him, for 
when the time came, I could not shoot him, but let him go in peace 
and brought home his royal coat." At this the king was overwhelmed 
with joy, and made it known throughout all his kingdom that, if his 
son would come back to his court, he would forgive him. 

Meanwhile the princess was eagerly waiting the return of her 
deliverer, and had a road made leading up to her palace all of 
shining gold; and told her courtiers that whoever came on horseback 
and rode straight up to the gate upon it, was her true lover, and 
that they must let him in; but whoever rode on one side of 
it, they must be sure was not the right one, and must send him PAvay 
at once. 

The time soon came, when the eldest thought he would make ha.ste 
to go to the princess, and say that he was the one who had set her ^: f^e, 
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and that he should have her for his wife, and the kingdom with 
her. As he came before the palace and saw the golden road, he stopped 
to look at it, and thought to himself, " It is a pity to ride upon this 
beautiful road ;" so he turned aside and rode on the right of it. But 
when he came to the gate the guards said to him, he was not what he 
said he was, and must go about his business. The second prince 
set out soon afterwards on the same errand; and when he came 
to the golden road, and his horse had set one foot upon it, he 
stopped to look at it, and thought it very beautiful, and said to 
himself, '' What a pity it is that anything should tread here V then he 
too turned aside and rode on the left of it. But when he came to 
the gate the guards said he was not the true prince, and that he 
too must go away. 

Now when the fiiU year was come, the third brother left the wood, 
where he had laid for fear of his father's anger, and set out in search of 
his betrothed bride. So he journeyed on, thinking of her all the way, 
and rode so qmckly that he did not even see the golden road, but went 
with his horse straight over it ; and as he came to the gate, it flew 
open, and the princess welcomed him with joy, and said he was her 
<leliverer and should now be her husband and lord of the kingdom, 
and the marriage was soon kept with great feasting. When it was 
over, the princess told him she had heard of his father having 
forgiven him, and of his wish to have him home again : so he went to 
visit him, and told him everything, how his brothers had -^c.eated 
and robbed him, and yet that he had borne all these wro. '4»s for 
the love of his father. Then the old king was very angiy, and 
wanted to punish his wicked sons ; but they made their escape, and 
got into a ship and sailed away over the wide sea^ and were never 
heard of any more. 
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PETER THE GOATHERD. 



IN the wilds of the Hartz Forest there is a high mountain, where the 
fairies and goblins dance by night, and where they say the great 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa still holds his coiirt among the caverns. 
Now and then he shows himself and pimishes those whom he 
dislikes, or gives some rich gift to the lucky wight whom he takes it 
into his head to befriend. He sits on a throne of marble with his red 
beard sweeping on the ground, and once or twice in a long course of 
years rouses himself for awhile from the trance in which he is buried, 
but soon falls again into his former forgetfulness. Strange chances 
have befallen many who have strayed within the range of his court : — 
you shall hear one of them. 

A great many years ago there lived in the village at the foot of the 
mountain, one Peter, a goatherd. Every morning he drove his flock to 
feed upon the green spots that are here and there found on the 
mountain's side, and in the evening he sometimes thought it too far to 
drive his charge home, so he used in such cases to shut it up in a spot 
amongst the woods, where an old ruined wall was left standing, high 
enough to form a fold, in which he could count his goats and rest 
in peace for the night. One evening he found that the prettiest goat 
of his flock had vanished soon after they were driven into this fold, but 
was there again in the morning. Again and again he watched, and the 
same strange thing happened. He thought he would look still more 
narrowly, and soon foimd a cleft in the old wall, through which 
it seamed that his favourite made her way. Peter followed, scrambling 
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SB well OB be emild dewn the side of the rock, and woDderMl not 
a little, on oyerfcaking his goat, to find it employing itself vcsy BMush 
at its ease in a caTem, eating eom, which kept droppiof^ from aome 
place above. He went into the eavem and looked afaont him to 
see where all tifads com, that vattled about his ears like a hail-^toem, 
could come from: but all was dark, and he could find no due to 
this strange busiAess. At last» as he atood listening, he thought he 
heard the neighing and stamping of horses. He listened again ; it was 
plainly so ; and after awhile he was sure that horses wese fideding. 
above him, and that the com fell from their mangers. What oould 
these horses be, which were thus kept in a mountain wheiB Jione but 
the goat's fi)ot ever trod ? Peter pondered awhile ; but his wonder 
only grew greater and greater, when on a sudden a little page came 
forth and beckoned him to follow; he did so, and eame at last to 
a coiuiyard sunrounded by an old wall. The spot seemed the bosoKi 
of tiie valley ; above rose on every hand high maaseB of rook ; wide 
branchii^ trees threw th^ arms overhead, so that nothing but a 
glimmering twilight made its way through ; and here, cm the cool 
smooth shaven turf, were twelve old knights, who looked very gcave 
and sober, but were amusing themselves with a game of nine.pins. 

Not a word fell from their lips ; but they ordered Peier by duurb 
signs to busy himself in setting up the pins, as they iknoeked tlx *^i 
down. At first his knees trembled,as he dared to snatch a stolen 
sidelong glance at the long beards a&d oldrfashioned dresses of the 
worthy knights. little by little^ however, he gnew bolder ; and at 
last he plucked up his heart so &r as to take his turn in tibe draught 
at the can, whi<di stood beside him and sent up the smell of the richest 
dd wine. This gave him new strengtii for his work ; and as often as 
he flagged at all, he turned to the same kind fn»d for help in 
his need. 
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Sleep at last overpowered him; and when he awoke he found 
himself stretched out upon the old spot where he had folded his flock. 
The same green turf was spread beneath, and the same tottering walls 
surrounded him ; he rubbed his ejes, but neither dog nor goat was to 
be seen, and when he had looked about him again the grass seemed to be 
longer under his feet, and trees bung over his head which he had either 
never seen before or had forgotten. Shaking his head, and baixilj 
knowing whether he were in his right mind, he wound his way among 
the mountain steeps, through paths where his flocks were wont to 
wander ; but still not a goat was to be seen. Below him in the plain 
lay the village where his home was, and at length he took the 
downward path, and set out with a heavy heart in search of his flock. 
The people who met him as he drew near to the village were all 
unknown to him ; they were not even dressed as his neighbours were, 
and they seemed as if they hardly spoke the same tongue ; and when 
he eagerly asked after his goats, they only stared at him and stroked 
their chins. At last he did the same too, and what was his wonder to 
find that his beard was grown at least a foot long! The world, 
thought he now to himself, is turned over, or at any rate bewitched ; 
und yet he knew the mountain (as he turned round to gaze upon its 
y^«ody heights) ; and he knew the houses and cottages also, with their 
^wttle gardens, all of which were in the same places as he had always 
known them ; he heard some children, too, call the village by its old 
name, as a traveller that passed by was asking his way. 

Again he shook his head and went straight through the village to 
his own cottage. Alas! it looked sadly out of repair; and in the 
courtyard lay an unknown child, in a ragged dress, by the side of a 
rough, toothless dog, whom he thought he ought to know, but who 
snarled and barked in his face when he called to him. He went in at 
an opening in the wall where a door had once stood, but found all so 
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dreary and empty that he staggered out again like a drunken man, and 
called his wife and childi^n loudly by their names ; but no one heard, 
at least no one answered him. 

A crowd of women and children soon flocked around the long grey- 
bearded man, and all broke upon him at once with the questions, 
" Who are you ?'* " Whom do you want ?" It seemed to him so odd 
to ask other people at his own door after his wife and children, that in 
order to get rid of the crowd he named the first man that came into his 
head ; — '* Hans, the blacksmith !" said he. Most held their tongues and 
stared, but at last an old woman said, " He went these seven years to a 
place that you will not reach to-day." "Frank, the tailor, then!" 
•' Heaven rest his soul I" said an old beldame upon crutches ; " he has 
laid these ten years in a house that he'll never leave." 

Peter looked at the old woman, and shuddered as he saw her to be 
one of his old Mends, only with a strangely altered face. AU wish to 
ask further questions was gone I but at last a young woman made her 
way through the gaping throng with a baby in her i^rms, and a little 
girl about three years old clinging to her other hand ; all three looked 
the very image of his wife. " What is thy name ?" asked he wildly. 
" Mary." " And your father's ?" " Heaven bless him ! Peter ! It is now 
twenty years since we sought him day and night on the mountain ; his 
flock came back, but he never was heard of any more. I was then 
seven years old." The goatherd could hold no longer, " I am Peter,* 
cried he : "I am Peter, and no other ;" as he took the child from his 
daughter's arms and kissed it. All stood gaping, and not knowing 
what to say or think, till at length one voice was heard, " Why it is 
Peter!" and then several others cried, "Yes, it is; it is Peter I 
Welcome neighbour, welcome home, after twenty long years 1" 
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* TXEAR ofaildien,'' saad a poor man to his four sons, ** I hove 
JL/ notbiiig to give you ; you must go out into the woiid and 
try your ludc Begin by learning some trade, and see how you can get 
on." So the four brothers took their walking sticks in their hands, 
and their little bundles on their shoulders, and, after bidding their 
fiaither good-bye, went all out at the gate together. When they had 
got on some way they came to four cross- ways, eadi leading to a 
•difierent country. Then the eldest said, " Here we must part ; but 
this day four years we will come back to this spot; and in the mean 
time each must try what he can do for himself." So each brother went 
his way ; and sis the oldest was hastening on, a man met him, and 
asked him where he was going and what he wanted. ** I am going to 
try my luck in the world, and should like to begin by learning some 
trade," answered he. " Then," said the man, " go with me, and I will 
teach you how to become the cunningest thief that ever was." " No," 
said the other, " that is not an honest calling, and what can one look 
to earn by it in the end but the gallows ?" ** Oh !" said the man, 
'* you need not fear the gallows ; for I will only teach you to steal what 
will be fair game ; I meddle with nothing but what no one else can get 
or care anything about, and where no one can find you out." So the 
young man agreed to follow his trade, and he soon showed himself so 
clever that nothing could escape him that he had once set his mind 
upon. 

The second brother also met a man, who, when he found out what 
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he was setting out upon, asked him what trade he meant to learn. ,"1 
do not know yet/' said he. '' Then come with me, and be a star-gazet. 
It is a noble trade, for nothing can be hidden from you when you 
understand the starSb" The plan pleased him mudi, and he soon 
became such a skilful star-gazer, that when he had served out his time, 
and wanted to leave his master, he gave him a glass, and said, " With 
this you caa see all that is passing in the sky aad on eartii, and 
nothing can be hidden from yon." 

The third brother met a huntsman, who took him with him, and 
taught him so well all that belonged to himting, that he became very 
clever in that trade ; and when he left his master he gave him a 
bow, ^nd said, *' Whatever you shoot at with this bow you will be 
sure to hit." 

The youngest brother likewise met a man who asked him what he 
wished to do. " Would not you like," said he, " to be a tailor ?" " Oh 
no!" said the young man; ''sitting cross-legged from morning to 
nighty working backwards and forwards with a needle and goose 
will never suit me." " Oh I " answered the man, " that is not my sort 
of tailoring ; come with me, and you will learn quite another kind 
of trade from that." Not knowing what better to do, he came into the 
plan, and Icamt the titule from the beginning ; and when he left his 
master, he gave him a needle, and said, ** You can sew anything with 
this, be is as soft as an egg, or as hard as steel, and the joint will be so 
fine that no seam will be seen." 

After the space of four years, at the time agreed upon, the four 
brothers met at the four cross-roads, and having welcomed each other, 
set off towards their father's home, where they told him all that had 
happened to them, and how each had learned some trade. Then one 
day, as they were sitting before the house under a very high tree, the 
father said, '^I should like to try what each of you can do in his trade." 
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So he looked up, and said to the second son, ** At the top of this tree 
there is a chaffinch's nest ; toll me how many eggs th^re are in it." 
The star-gazer took his glass, looked up, and said, " Fiva" " Now," 
said the fiskther to the eldest son, *' take away the eggs without the bird 
that is sitting upon them and hatching them knowing anything of 
what you are doing." So the cunning thief cUmbed up the tree, and 
brought away to his father the five eggs from under the bird, who 
never saw or felt what he was doing, but kept sitting on at her ease. 
Then the father took the eggs, and put one on each comer of the table 
and the fifth in the middle, and said to the huntsman, *' Cut all the 
^gs in two pieces at one shot." The huntsman took up his bow, and 
at one shot struck all the five eggs as his father wished. '* Now comes 
your turn," said he to the young tailor ; " sew the eggs and the young 
birds in them together again, so neatly that the shot shall have done 
them no harm." Then the tailor took his needle and sewed the eggs 
as he was told ; and when he had done, the thief was sent to take them 
back to the nest, and put them under the bird, without its knowing it 
Then she went on sitting, and hatched them ; and in a few days they 
crawled out, and had only a little red streak across their necks where 
the tailor had sewed them together. 

" Well done, sons ! " said the old man, " you have made good use of 
your time, and learnt something worth the knowing; but I am sure I do 
not know which ought to have the prize. Oh ! that the time might 
soon come for you to turn your skill to some account T' 

Not long after this there was a great bustle in the country ; for the 
king's daughter had been carried off by a mighty dragon, and the king 
mourned over his loss day and night, and made it known that whoever 
brought her back to him should have her for a wife. Then the four 
brothers said to each other, '' Here is a chance for us ; let us try what 
we can do." And they agreed to see whether they could not set the 
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princess free. " I will soon find out where she is, however," said the 
star-gazer as he looked through his glass, and soon cried out, " I see 
her afar off, sitting upon a rock in the sea, and I can spy the dragon 
dose by, guarding her." Then he went to the king, and asked for a 
ship for himself and his brothers, and went with them upon the sea 
till they came to the right place. There they found the princess 
sitting, as the star-gazer had said, on the rock, and the dragon was 
lying asleep with his head upon lier lap. " I dare not shoot at him/* 
said the huntsman, " for I should kill the beautiful young lady also." 
"Then I will tiy my skill," said the thief; and went and stole her away 
from under the dragon so quickly and gently that the beast did not 
know it, but went on snoring. 

Then away they hastened with her full of joy in their boat towards 
the ship ; but soon came the dragon roaring behind them through the 
air, for he awoke and missed the princess ; but when he got over the 
boat, and wanted to pounce upon them and carry off the princess, the 
huntsman took up his bow and shot him straight at the heart, so that 
he fell down dead. They were still not safe ; for he was such a great 
beast, that in his fall he overset the boat, and they had to swim in the 
open sea upon a few planks. So the tailor took his needle, and with 
a few large stitches put some of the planks together, and sat down 
upon them, and sailed about and gathered up all the pieces of the boat, 
and tacked them together so quickly that the boat was soon ready, and 
they then reached the ship and got home safe. 

When they had brought home the princess to her father, there was 
great rejoicing ; and he said to the four brothers, " One of you shall 
marry her, but you must settle amongst yourselves which it is to be." 
Then there arose a quarrel between them ; and the star-gazer said, " If 
I had not found the princess out, all your skill would have been of no 
use : therefore she ought to be mine." " Your seeing her would have 
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been of no use^" said the thief, " if I had not taken her away irom the 
dragon, therefore she ought to be mina" " No, she is mine," said the 
huntsman ; " for if I had not killed the dragon, he would after all have 
torn you and the princess into pieces." " And if I had not sewed tihe 
boat together again," said the tailor, "you would all have been 
drowned ; therefore she is mine." Then the king put in a word, and 
said, " Each of you is right ; and i^ all cannot have the young lady, 
the best way is for neither of you to liave her ; and to make up for the 
loas, I will give each, as a reward for his skill, half a kingdom." So 
the brothers agreed that would be much better than quarrelling ; and 
the king then gave each half a kingdom, as he had said ; and tbey 
lived very happily the rest of their days, and took good care of their 
father. 
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THE ELFIN-GROVE 



** T HOPE," said - a woodman ou.e day to his wife, ' " that the 
JL children will not run into that fir-grove by the side of 
the river ; who they are that have come to live there I cannot tell, but 
I am sure it looks more dark and gloomy than ever, and some 
queer-looking beings are to be seen lurking about it every night, as I 
am told." The woodman could not say that they brought any ill luck 
as yet, whatever they were ; for all ihe village had thriven more thaA 
ever since they came ; the fields looked gayer and greener, and eveft 
the sky was a deeper blue. Not knowing what to say of them, the 
farmer very wisely let his new friends alone, and in truth troubled his 
head very little about them. 

That very evening little Mary and her playfellow Martin were 
playing at hide and seek in the valley. " Where can he be hid ?" said 
she ; " he must have gone into the fir-grove," and down she ran to look.. 
Just then she spied a Uttle dog that jumped round her and wagged Ms 
tail, and led her on towards the wood. Then he ran into it, and she 
soon jumped up the bank to look after him, but was overjoyed to see, 
instead of a gloomy grove of firs, a delightful garden, where flowers 
igid shrubs of every kind grew upon turf of the softest green ; gay 
butterflies flew about her, the lords sang sweetly, and, what was 
strangest^ the prettiest litijle children sported about on all sides, some 
twining the flowers, and others dancing in rings upon the shady spots 
beneath the trees. In the niidst^ instead of the hovels of which 
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TAsixy bad heard, there was a palace that dazzled her eyes with its 
brightness. For awhile she gazed on the fairy scene around her, 
till at last one of the little dancers ran up to her, and said, " And you 
are come at last to see us ? we have often seen you play about, and 
wished to have you with us." Then she plucked some of the fruit that 
grew near ; and Mary at the first taste forgot her home, and wished 
only to see and know more of her fairy friends. 

Then they led her about with them and showed her all their 
sports. One while they danced by moonlight on the primrose banks ; 
at another time they skipped from bough to bough among the trees 
that hung over the cooling streams; for they moved as lightly and 
easily through the air as on the ground : and Mary went with them 
everywhere, for they bore her in their arms wherever they ^vished 
to go. Sometimes they would throw seeds on the turf, and direct]}'- 
little trees sprang up; and then they would set their feet ui)on 
the branches, while the trees grew under them, till they danced upon 
the boughs in the air, wherever the breezes carried them ; and again 
the trees would sink down into the earth and land them safely at tlieir 
bidding. At other times they would go and visit the palace of 
their queen; and there the richest food was spread before them, find 
the softest music was heard ; and there all around grew flowers wliieh 
were always changing their hues, from scarlet to purple and yellow 
and emerald. Sometimes they went to look at the heaps of treasures 
which ware piled up in the royal stores ; for little dwarfs were ahvays 
employed in searching the earth for gold. Small as this fairy land 
looked from without, it seemed within to have no end ; a mist hung 
around it to shield it from the eyes of men ; and some of the little elves 
sat perched upon the outermost tree, to keep watch lest the step 
of man should break in and spoil the charm. 

" And who are yon ?" said Mary one day. " We are what ai-e called 
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elves in your world," said one whose name was Grossamer, and who 
had become her dearest friend : *' we are told you talk a great deal 
about us ; some of onr tribes like to work you mischief, but we who 
live here seek only to be happy : we meddle little with mankind ; but 
when we do come among them, it is to do them good." *' And where 
is your queen ?" said little Mary. " Hush ! hush ! you cannot see or 
know her : you must leave us before she comes back, which will be now 
veiy soon, for mortal step cannot come where she is. But you will 
know that she is here when you see the meadows gayer, the rivers 
more sparkling, and the sun brighter." 

Soon afterwards Gossamer told Mary the time was come to bid her 
fare^\ j11, and gave her a ring in token of their friendship, and led her 
to t}«e edge of the grove. ** Think of me," said she ; " but beware how 
you tell what you have seen, or try to visit any of us again, for if you 
do, we shall quit this grove and come back no more." Turning back^ 
Mary saw nothing but the gloomy fir-grove she had known before. 
'' How frightened my fi&ther and mother will be I" thought she as she 
looked at the sun, which had risen some time. •* They will wonder 
where I have been all night, and yet I must not teU them what I have 
seen." She hastened homewards, wondering however, as she went, to 
see that the leaves, which were yesterday so fresh and green, were now 
falling dry and yellow around her. The cottage too seemed changed, 
and, when she went in, there sat her father looking some years older 
than when she saw him last ; and her mother, whom she hardly knew, 
was by his side. Close by was a young man ; ** Father," said Mary, 
" who is this V " Who are you that call me father ?" said he ; " are 
you — no you cannot be — our long-lost Mary?" But they soon 
* saw that it was their Mary ; and the young man, who was her old 
friend and playfellow Martin, said, "No wonder you had forgotten 
me in seven years ; do you not remember how we parted seven years 
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ago while playing in the field? We thought joa were quite lost; 
but we are glad to see that some one has taken c£^e of you and brought 
you home at lasf Mary said nothing, for she could not tell all ; but 
^e wondered at the strange tale> and felt gloomy at the change from 
fairy land to her father's cottage. 

Little by little she came to herself, thought of her story aa a mere 
dream, and soon became Martin's bride Everything seemed to thrive 
around them ; and Mary called her first little girl Elfie, in memory of 
her friends. The little thing was loved by every one. It was j^retty 
and very good-tempered ; Mary thought that it was very like a little 
elf; and all, without knowing why, called it the fiairy child. • 

One day, while Mary was dressing her little Elfie, ske found a piece 
of gold hanging round her neck by a silken thready and knew it to be 
oif the same sort as she had seen in the hands of tbe fairy dwar&. 
E]fie seemed soriy at its being seen^ and said that she had found it in 
t]tie garden. But Mary watched her and soon foimd that she went 
every afternoon to sit by herself in a shady place behind the house : 
se one day she hid herself to see what the child did there ; and to 
her great wonder Gossamer was sitting by her side. " Dear Elfie," 
fche was saying, " your mother i^id I used to sit thus when she was 
young and lived among us. Oh ! if you could but come and do so 
too I but since our queen came to us it cannot be ; yet I will come and 
see you and talk to you, whilst you are a child ; when you grow up 
we must part for ever.'* Then she plucked one of the roses that gi-ew 
around them and breathed gently upon it, and said, '' Take this for 
my sake. It will keep its freshness a whole year." 

" Then Mary loved her little Elfie more than ever ; and when she 
found that she spent some hours of almost every day with the elf, she 
used to hide herself and watch them without being seen, tiU one day 
when GkMMmer was bearing her little friend through the air from tree - 
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to tree, her mother was so frightened lest her child should fall that she 
could not help screaming out, and Gossamer set her gently on the 
ground and seemed angry, and flew away. But still she used 
sometimes to come and play with her little friend, and would soon 
have done so perhaps the same as before, had not Mary one day told 
her husband the whole story, for she could not bear to hear him always 
wondering and laughing at their little child's odd ways, and saying he 
was sure there was something in the fir-grove that brought them no 
good. So to show him that all she said was true, she took him to see 
Hfie and the fairy ; but no sooner did Gossamer know that he was 
there (which she did in an instant), than she changed herself into a 
raven and flew ofi* into the fir-gi^ova 

Mary burst into tears, and so did Elfie, for she knew she should see . 
her dear friend no more: but Martin was restless and bent upon 
following up his search after the fairies ; so when night came he stole 
away towards the grove. When he came to it nothing was to be seen 
but the gloomy firs and the old hovels ; and the thunder rolled, and 
and the wind groaned and whistled through the trees. It seemed that 
all about him was angry ; so he turned homewards frightened at what 
he had done. 

In the morning all the neighbours flocked around, asking one 
another what the noise and bustle of the last night could mean ; and 
when they looked about them, their trees looked blighted, and the 
meadows parched, the streams were dried up, and everything seemed 
troubled and sorrowj^ul ; but they all thought that somehow or other 
the fir-grove had not near so forbidding a look as it used to have. 
Strange stories were told, how one had heard flutterings in the air,, 
another had seen the fir-grove as it 'were alive with little beings that 
flew away from it. Each neighbour told his tale, and all wondered 
what could have happened ; but Mary and her husband knew what 
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was the matter, and bewailed their folly; for they foresaw that 
their kind neighbours, to whom they owed all their luck were gone for 
ever. Among the bystanders none told a wilder story tlian the old 
ferryman who plied across the river at the foot of the grove ; he told 
how at midnight his boat was carried away, and how hundreds of little 
beings seemed to load it with treasures ; how a strange piece of gold 
was left for him in the boat, as his fare ; how the air seemed full of 
fairy forms fluttering aroimd ; and how at last a great train passed 
over that seemed to be guarding their leader to the meadows on the 
other side ; and how he heard soft music floating around as they flew ; 
and how sweet voices sang as they hovered over his head. 





Fairy Queen ! 




Fairy Qaecoi ! 




Mortal itepa are on the green; 




Come away ! 


» ♦• 


Haste away ! 


1 


Fairies, guard yoar Queen I 


m 


Hither, hither, fairy Qaeen ! 




Leat thy eilrery wing be seen ; 


t. 


O'er the sky 


% 


Fly, fly, fly ! 




Fairies, guard your lady Queen I 




(yer the sky 


t' ' 


Fly, fly, fly 1 


7 


Fairies, guard your Queen 1 



Fairy Queen ! 
Fairy Queen ! 
Thou hast passed the treach'rous scena ; 
Now we may 
Down and play 
O'er the daisied green. 
JUg^^7y lightly, fairy Qaeen ! 
Trip it gently o'er the green : 
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Fairies gaj. 
Trip away 
Bound about your lady Queen ! 
Fairies gay, 
Trip away 
Bound about your Queen ! 

Poor Elfie mourned their loss the most, and would spend whole 
hours in looking upon the rose that her playfellow had given her, and 
singing over it the pretty airs she had taught her ; till at length when 
the year's charm had passed away and it began to fade, she planted 
the stalk in her garden, and there it grew and grew till she could sit 
under the shade of it and think of her friend Gossamer. 
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THE SALAD. 



AS a merry young Irantsman was once going briskly along through 
a wood, there came up a little old woman, and said to his^, 
•* Oood day, good day ; you seem merry enough, but I am hnngiy and 
thirsty ; do pray give me something to eat." The huntsman tckok pity 
on her and put his hand in his pocket and gave her what he had. 
Then he wanted to go his way ; but she took hold of him, and said, 
" Listen, my friend, to what I am going to tell you ; I will reward 
you for your kindness ; go your way, and after a little time you will 
come to a tree where you will see nine birds sitting on a cloak. Shoot 
into the midst of them, and one will fall down dead : the cloak will 
fall too ; take it, it is a wishing cloak, and when you wear it you will 
find yourself at any place where you may wish to be. Cut open the 
dead bird, take out its heart and keep it, and you will find a piece of 
gold under your pillow every morning when you rise. It is the bird^s 
heart that will bring you this good luck." 

The himtsman thanked her and thought to himself, " If all this 
does happen, it will be a fine thing for me." When he had gone a 
hundi'ed steps or so, he heard a screaming and chii-ping in the branches 
over him, and looked up and saw a flock of birds pulling a cloak with 
their bills and feet ; screaming, fighting, and tugging at each other as 
if each wished to have it himself. " Well," said the huntsman, " this 
is wonderful ; this happens just as the old woman said ;" then he shot 
into the midst of them so that their feathers flew all about. Off 



ivent the flock chattering AWay ; hut oner fell down dead, and the 
cloak with it. Then the huntsman did as the old woman told him, 
cut open ihe* bird, took out the heart, and carried the cloak home 
with him. 

The next morning when he awoke hie lifted up his pillow, and 
there lay ^le piece of gold glittering imdemeath ; the same happened 
next day, and indeed every day when he arose. He heaped up a great 
deal of gold, and at last thought to himself, * Of what use is this gold 
to me wholsi I am at home ? I will go out into the world and look 
about me.** 

Then he took leave of his friends, and hung his bag and bow about 
his neck, aad went his way. It so happened that his road one day led 
through » thick wood, at the end of which was a large castle in a 
green meadow, and at one of the windows stood an old woman with a 
very beavtifol young lady by her side looking about them. Now the rfd 
woman was a fairy and said to the young lady, " There is a young man 
coming out of the wood who carries a wonderful prize ; we must get it 
away from him, my dear child, for it is more fit for us than for him. 
He has a bird's heart thai brings a piece of gold under his pillow every 
morning.'' Meantime the huntsman came nearer and looked at the 
lady, and said to himself, " I have been travelling so long that I should 
like to go into this castle and rest myself, for I have money enough to 
pay for anything I want ;" but the real reason was, that he wanted to 
see more of the beautiful lady. Then he went into the house, and was 
welcomed kindly ; and it was not k>ng before he was so much in love 
that he thought of nothing else but looking at the ladjr's eyes, and 
doing everything that she wished. Then the old woman said, 
" Now is the time for getting tlie bird's heart." So the lady stole 
it away, and he never found «ny more gold under his pillow, for 
ii lay now under the young lady's, and the old woman took it away 
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evQty moi-ning; but he was so much in love that he never missed 
his prize. 

" Well/' said the old fairy, " we have got the bird's heart, but not 
the wishing-cloak yet, and that we must also get." "Let us leave hkn 
that," said the young lady ; " he has already lost his wealth." Then 
the fairy was very angry, and said, " Such a cloak is a very rare and 
wonderful thing, and I must and will have it." So she did as the old 
woman told her, and sat herself at the window, and looked about the 
country and seemed very sorrowful ; then the huntsman said, " What 
makes you so sad ?" " Alas ! dear sir," said she, " yonder lies the granite 
sock where all the costly diamonds grow, and I want so much to go 
there, that whenever I think of it I cannot help being sorrowful, for 
who can reach it ? only the birds and the flies — man cannot." " K 
that's all your grief," said the huntsman, " I'll take you there with all 
my heart ;" so he drew her under his cloak, and the moment he wished 
to be on the granite mountain they were both there. The diamonds 
glittered so on all sides t)iat they were delighted with the sight and 
picked up the finest. But the old fairy made a deep sleep come upon 
him, and he said to the young lady, "Let us sit down. and rest 
ourselves a little ; I am so tii*ed that I cannot stand any longer." So 
they sat down, and he laid his head in her lap and fell asleep ; and 
whilst he was sleeping on she took the cloak from his shoulders, 
hung it on her own, picked up the diamonds, and wished herself 
home again. 

When he awoke and found that his lady had tricked him, and left him 
alone on the wild rock, he said, " Alas ! what roguery there is in the 
world I" and there he sat in great grief and fear, not knowing what to 
do. Now this rock belonged to fierce giants who lived upon it ; and 
as he saw three of them striding about, he thought to hiuLself, " I can 
orJy save myself by feigning to be asleep ;" so he laid himself down as 
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if he were in a sound sleep. When the giants came up to him, the 
first pushed him with his foot, and said, " What worm is this that lies 
here curled up ?" " Tread upon him and kill him/' said the second. 
"It's not worth the trouble," said the third; "let him live, he'll go 
climbing higher up the moimtain, and some cloud will come rolling 
and carry him away." And they passed on. But the huntsman had 
heard all they said ; and as soon as they were gone, he climbed to tlie 
top of the mountain, and when he had sat there a short time a cloud 
came rolling around him, and caught him in a whirlwind and bore him 
along for some time, till it settled in a garden, and he fell quite gently 
to the groimd amongst the greens and cabbages. 

Then he looked around him, and said, ** I wish I had something to 
eat, if not I shall be worse off than before ; for here I see neither appiiis 
nor pears, nor any kind of fruit, nothing but vegetables." At last lie 
thought to himself, " I can eat salad, it will refresh and strengthen 
me." So he picked out a fine head and ate of it ; but scarcely had ha 
swallowed two bites when he felt himself quite changed, and saw witli 
horror that he was turned into an ass. However, he still felt verv 
hungry, and the salad tasted very nice ; so he ate on till he came to 
another kind of salad, and scarcely had he tasted it when he felt 
another change came over him, and soon saw that he was lucky enough 
to have found his old shape again. 

Then he laid himself down and slept off a little of his weariness ; 
and when he awoke the next morning he broke off a head both of the 
good and the bad salad, and thought to himself, " This will help me to my 
fortune again, and enable me to pay off some folks for their treachery." 
So he went away to try and find the castle of his old friends ; and 
after wandering about a few days he luckily found it. Then he stained 
his face all over brown, so that even his mother would not have known 
him, and went into the castle and asked for a lodging; ''I am so 
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tired," said he, "that I can go no further."' ^Coxmtrjinaii," saM 
the fitiry, " who are you ? and what is your Ixitdness T ** I am,** 
said he, '^ a messenger sent hy the king to find the finest salad that 
grows under the sun. I have been lucky enough to find it, and 
have brought it with me ; but the heat of the san scorches so that it 
b^ns to wither, and I don't know that I can carry it further." 

When the fairy and the young lady heard of this beautiful salad, 
they longed to taste it and said, " Dear countryman, let us just taste it" 
" To be sure," answered he ; " I have two heads of it with me, and wiU 
give you one ;" so he opened his bag and gave them the bad. Then 
the fairy herself took it into the kitchen to be dressed ; and when 
it was ready she could not wait till it was carried up, but took a few 
leaves immediately and put tiiem in her month, and scarcely were they 
srwallowed when she lost her own form and ran braying down into the 
court in tiie form of an ass. Now the servant-maid came into the 
kitdien, and seeing the salad ready was going to carry it up ; but in the 
way she too felt a wish to taste it as the old woman had done, and ate 
some leaves ; so she also was turned into an ass and ran after the other, 
letting the di^ with the salad fall on the ground. The messenger sat 
all this time with the beaiitifiil young lady, and as nobody came with 
the salad and she longed to taste it, she said, ^ I don't know where the 
salad can be." Then he thought something must have happened, 
and said, " I will go into the kitchen and see." And as he went he 
saw two asses in the court i*unning about, and the salad lying on the 
ground. "All right!" said he; "those two have had their share." 
Then he took up the rest of the leaves, Ia;id them on the dish and 
brought them to the young lady,, saying, " I bring you the dish myself 
that you may not wait any longer." So she ate of it, and like tiie 
others ran off into ihe court, braying away. 

Then the huntsman washed his £ice and went into the court thai 
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they might know him. " Now you shall be paid for your roguery," 
said he ; and tied them all three to a rope and took them along with 
him till he came to a mill and knocked at the window. " What's the 
matter?" said the miller. " I have three tiresome beasts here," said the- 
other ; " if you will take thefm, give ihem food and room, and treat 
them. as I tell you, I will pay you whatever you ask." " With all my 
heart," said the miller ; " but how shall I treat them ?" Then the 
himtsman said, " Give the old one stripes three times a day and hny 
once ; give the next (who was the servant-maid) stripes once a day and 
hay three times ; and gives the youngest (who was the beautiful lady) 
hay three times a day and no stripes :" for he could not find it in his 
heart to have her beaten. After this he went back to the casile, 
where he found everything he wanted. 

Some days after the miller came to lum and told him that the old 
ass was dead ; " The other two," said he, '' are alive and eat, but are so 
sorrowful that they .cannot last long." Then the huntsman pitied 
them, .and told the miller to drive them back to him, and when 
they came, he gave them some of the good salad to eat. And the 
beautiful young lady fell upon her knees before him, and* said, " Oh, 
dearest huntsman! forgive me all the ill I have dope you; my 
mother forced me to it, it was against my will, for I always loved 
you very mucL Your wishing-cloak hangs up in the doset, and 
as for the bird's heart, I will give it you too." But he said, 
"'Keep it, it will be just the same thing, for I mean to make you 
my wife." So they were married, and lived together veiy faappiljr 
till they died. 
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DID you ever hear the story of the three poor soldiers, who, after 
having fought hard in the wars, set out on their road liome 
begging their way as they went ? 

They had journeyed on a long way, sick at heart with their bad 
luck at thus being turned loose on the world in their old days, when 
one evening they reached a deep gloomy wood through which they* 
must pass ; night came fast upon them, and they found that they must, 
however unwillingly, sleep in the wood ; so to make all as safe as they 
could, it was agreed that two should lie down and sleep, while a third 
sat up and watched lest wild beasts should break in and tear them to 
pieces ; when he was tired he was to wake one of the others and sleep 
in his turn, and so on with the third, so as to share the work fairly 
among them. 

The two who were to rest first soon lay down and fell fast asleep, 
and the other made himself a good fire under the trees and sat down 
by the side to keep watch. He had not sat long before all on a sudden 
up came a little man in a red jacket. " Who's there ?" said he. "A 
friend,'* said the soldier. " What sort of a friend ?" " An old broken 
soldier," said the other, " with his two comrades who have nothing left 
to live on ; come, sit down and warm youi'self." " Well, my worthy 
fellow," said the little man, " I will do what I can for you ; take this 
and show it to your comiudes in the morning." So he took out an old 
doak and gave it to the soldier, telling him tliat whenever he put it 
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over his shoolders anything that he wished for would be fulfilled ; 
then the little man made him a bolv and walked away. 

The second soldier's torn to watch soon came, and the first laid 
himself down to sleep ; but the second man had not sat by himself 
long before up came the little man in the red jacket again. The 
soldier treated him in a friendly way as his comrade had done, and the 
little man gave him a purse, which he told him was always full of gold, 
let him draw as much as he would 

Then the third soldier's turn to watch came, and he also had the 
Mttle man for his guest, who gave him a wonderful horn that drew 
crowds around it whenever it was played ; and made every one forget 
his businees to come and dance to its beautiful music. 

In the morning each t<dd his story and showed his treasure ; and 
as they all liked each other very much and were old Mends, they 
agreed to travel together to see the world, and for awhile only to 
make use of the wonderful purse. And thus they spent their time 
very joyously, till at last they b^an to be tired of this roving life, and 
thought they should like to have a home of their own. So the first 
soldier put his doak on, and wished for a fine castle. In a moment it 
stood before their eyes ; fine gardens and green lawns spread round 
it, and flocks of sheep and goats and herds of oxen were grazing about, 
and out of the gate came a fine coach with three dapple-grey horses to 
meet them and bring them home. > 

All this was very well for a time ; but it would not do to stay at 
home always, so they got together all their rich clothes and horses and 
servants, and ordered their coach with three horses, and set out on a 
journey to see a neighbouring king. Now this king had an only 
daughter, and as he took the tiiree soldiers for kings' sons, he gave 
them a kind welcome. One day as the second soldier was walking 
with the princess, she saw him with the wonderful purse in his hand ; 



wd£telvlPfitfs]Md/fain^J0rh|U it wa£^ ha w^ fcoUiph wcmgb to t^ 2>er ,^<-v« 
though indeed it did po^ XQi)^ «igm;^» ioT fik^ yrm 9i .witch aod.kiia^ 
^ th^ woadeifiU thipgji that the tUr^ 9(4diex8. I^rougH If ow j^is 
priii^i909 was veiy ouiuMJig iiM iM^;^^ gK^Bh^ sat toworkwd^QiMd^A. 
pui^ i|o like the soldior's thatjio ^me would know one irom thorOtbera 

^' and then ofiked him to o^s^e and see Jl^erj myl ipai^ him dp^-^ioiM 
win^ that ^e Jbad got i'ea4y for him, till he^ JfeU £Kst iiale(^«. Xb^ liM 
felt in his pocket, and took away the wQ«dei^ pijyrM aiid X^tiki#pia^ 
abe b<^ mad)9 iu it» phu^ , , . . 

T^ next xQiQming thasoldi^ra set out -JiQm^ and soeof ^&m ibfif 
reaobed their castli^, happoniog to wmat,(»Qm^ WUf/ej^ O^ey: mBf^^M 
their purse for it, and (qwd aometbi^g iEMJ«ed,jVQ^ it^ bat io. ^isjgf^ 
sonow whw th<7 biuLemptied it^i^^. qama 4)1 tb^pb^iQi«f wJNtt.^ej 
took. Tbe^ tb^ cheat vfw ioon &ua4 <^^% for the 9ecpnd sol^iev.jc^^ 
yvh&Tfd be had been, a^id how ba had told tba ^rjr tQ tba pi:;iiM^q«| mA 
he guessed that she bad betrayed bi«^ "AlaaT cried .h% ''poov:, 
wretohes that wa ane,, wbait shall we do T ''Ohl" i^idrth^ £i!Bit.adldittg^ 
" let no gvey hairs gcow for thia xuishap ; I will iwoa g^t th0 , pwm 
back.'' So be threw his oloak across his j^ulders and wuibed hipisaW 
in the princesa's chamber. There be fouflid her sittuig alon% teUiiig 
her gold that £i^ around her in a shower from ibe parse. £ut t^ 
soldier stood looking at her too long, for .the moment she saw bim 

r she started up and cried out with all her force, '' ThiQV^ j 

^ ThiBvesl" so that the whole court came running ia and triod to seize 
him. The poor soldier now began to be dreadfuUy frightened in his 

^ turn, and thought it was high time to make the best of his way off; so 
without thinking of the ready way of travelling that his cloak gave 
him, he ran to the window, opened it, and jumped out ; and \mluckily 
in his baste his cloak caught and was left hanging, to the great joy of 
the princess, who knew its ijrorth. 
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The poor soldier piade the best of Im way home to Us comrades^ 
oa&ot and in a very downeaat mood ;. bnfc tbe third soldier told hitn 
to keep up his heart, and took his horn and Meyr a merry tune. At 
the first blast a coimtkia troop of foot and horse came rushiBg to their 
tSdy and they set out to make war agaasxst their enemy. Then the king's 
palace was besieged, and he was toM that he most gire up the parse 
aoddoak, <Hr that not one stone should be Mt apoa another. And 
the kisg went into his daughter's chamber and talked with her ; but 
she 8aid> " Jjei me try first if I cannot beat ^^m some other way.'' 
So sbe^ thought of a euni^ing scheme to* overreach them^and dressed 
h^wlf out as ^ poor girl with a basket on her ann ; and set out by 
night with her maid^ aad went into the enemy's camp as if she waat^ 
to^iplltmketSi 

Ia the mornix^ she b^gaa to ramUe ab<Mit^ smging ballads «o 
beautifully, that all the tents were left empty, and'Ae; soldiens mfti 
round in crowds sdd thought of nething bist hearing hei sing. 
Amongst the reat^came the soldier to wham the horn belonged, aad as 
•oa» ae she saw bin <^ wiakcd to her inaid, who dipped slUy 
thuongib the ecowdand went into' his tent where it kun^, and stole it 
awwv. This done, they beih got safely back to the palace; the 
besi^gmgarmy went aw&y, the three wonderful gifts were aUleftm 
the hands of the prinossa,. and the three soldiers were as pemoiiless and 
forlorn aa whea the Uttle man with the red jacket found them in the 
wood. 

Poor fellows I they began to think what was norpv to be doae. 
*' Comrades/' at last said the seeond soldier, who had had the pnxse, 
'' we had better part, we cannot live together, let each seek his bvead 
as well as he can." So he turned to the right, and the other two to 
the left ; for they said they would rather travel together. Then on he 
steayed till he came to a wood (now this was the sama wood iidiere 
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they had met with so much good luck before); and he walked on a 
long time till evening began to £Edl, when he sat down tired beneath 
a tree, and soon fell asleep. 

Morning dawned, and he was greatly delighted, at opening his eyes, 
to see that the tree was laden with the most beautiful apples. He was 
hungry enough, so he soon plucked and ate first one, then a second, 
then a third apple. A strange feeling came over his nose : when he 
put the apple to his mouth something was in the way; he felt it; it 
was his nose, that grew and grew till it hung down to his breast. It 
did not stop there, still it grew and grew; "Heavens!" thought he, 
^ when will it have done growing V* And well might he ask, for by 
this time it reached the ground as he sat on the grass, and thus it kept 
creeping on till he could not bear its weight, or raise himself up ; and 
it seemed as if it would never end, for already it stretched its enormous 
length all through the wood. 

Meantime his comrades were journeying on, till on a sudden one of 
them stumbled against something. ''What can that hef said the 
othcR They looked, and could think of nothing that it was like but 
a nose. "We will follow it and find its owner, however," said they ; 
so they traced it up till at last they found their poor comrade lying 
stretched along under the apple-tree. What was to be done ? They 
tried to carry him but in vain. They caught an ass that was passing 
by, and raised him upon its back ; but it was soon tired of carrying 
such a load. So they sat down in despair, when up came the little 
man in the red jacket " Why, how now, friend ?" said he, laughing ; 
'' well, I must find a cure for you, I see." So he told them to gather a 
pear from a tree that grew close by, and the nose would come right 
again. No time was lost, and the nose was soon brought to its proper 
size, to the poor soldier's joy. 

''I will do something more for you^et," said the little man ; " take 
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Then he thought to himself ^I mvat fright^i thiA euBiuiig 
princess a little more before I shall get what I w«at of her;" so he 
gave her another dose of the apple, and aaid ha would call on the 
morrow. The morrow came, and the nose was ten times as bad 
as before. "My good lady," said the doctor, "somefching works 
against my medicine, and is too strong for it ; but I know by the Ibrce 
of my art, what it is ; you have stolen goods about you, I am sure, and 
if you do not give them back, I can do nothing for you.'' But the 
princess denied very stoutly that die had anything of the kind. 
** Yery well," said the doctor, " you may do as you please, but I am 
sure I am right, and you will die if you; do not own ii" Then he 
went to the king, and told him how the matter stood. " Daughter," 
said he, " send back the cloak, the purse, and the honi, that you stole 
from the right owners." 

Then she ordered her maid to fetch all three, and gave them to the 
doctor, and begged him to give them back to the soldiers; and 
the moment he had them safe he gave her a whole pear to eat, and the 
nose came right. And as for the doctor, he port on the cloak, wished the 
king and all his court a good day, and was soon with hie two 
brothers, who lived from that time happily at home in their 
palace, except when they took airings in their ceadi with the three 
dapple-grey horses. 
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SOME time ago thete reigned in a oountiy many thousands of miles 
off an old queen who was Tciy spiteful and delighted in nothing 
tfto much as mischief. Sbe^ had one daughter, who was thought to bo 
tiie most beautiful princess in the World ; but her mother only made 
tise of her as u tmp for the unwary ; and whenever any suitor who 
had hettrd of her beauty came to seek her in marriage, the only answer 
the old lady gave to each was, that he must undertake some very hard 
task and forfeit his life if he fidled. Many, led by the report of the 
princess's charms, undertook these tasks, but failed in doing what the 
queen i^t them to dof. No mercy wad ever shown them ; but the word 
"was given at once, and off their heads were cut. 

Norw it happened that a prince, who lived in a country far off, heard 
of the great beauty of this young lady, and s^d to his fitther, " Dear 
fitther, l«ft me go and try my luck.'* * No,** said the king ; *• if you go, 
you will sttt^ly lose your life.** The prince, however, had set his heart 
sotntrdi tipon the sdieme, tiiat when he found his father was against 
it h«rfell very ill, and took to his bed for seven years^ and no art could 
cui^hn<i^ or recover his lost spirits : so wlien his fttlier saw that if he 
%0ttt ot thus^he wduld die, he said to him, with a' heart full of grief, 
''If ]%' iMflf; be so, go and try your luidc." At Vkia her rose from his 
h^,ifee6imed hh healtti lind spifltB/ bM went i^twaid on Mis way 
l^ofhedrrtattffftffl'dfjoy: -- ^ - ^ 
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Then on he journeyed over hill and dale, through fair weather and 
foul, till one day, as he was riding through a wood, he thought he saw 
afar off some large animal upon the ground, and as he drew near he found 
that it was a man lying along upon the grass under the trees ; but he 
looked more like a mountain than a man, he was so fat and jolly. 
When this big fellow saw the traveller, he arose, and said, " If you 
want any one to wait upon you, you will do well to take me into your 
service." " What should I do with such a fiit fellow as you V said the 
prince. " It would be nothing to you if I were three thousand times' 
as fat," said the man, '' so that I do but behave myself well" " That's 
true," answered the prince, " so come with me ; I can put you to some 
use or another I dare say." Then the fat man rose up and followed 
the prince, and by and by they saw another man lying on the ground 
with his ear close to the turf The prince said, " What are you doing 
there ?" " I am listening," answered the man, " To what ?" " To all 
that is going on in the world, for I can hear everything, I can even 
hear the grass grow." " Tell me," said the prince, " what you hear is 
going on at the court of the old queen, who has the beautiful daughter." 
" I hear," said the listener, '' the noise of the sword that is cutting off 
the head of one of her suitors." " Well P said the prince, " I see I 
shall be able to make you of use ;— come along with me T' They had 
not gone far before they saw a pair of feet, and then part of the legs of 
a man stretched out ; but they were so long that they could not see 
the rest of the body, till they had passed on a good deal further, and 
at last they came to the body, and after going on a while further, to 
the head ; " Bless me V said the prince, " what a long rope you are !" 
" Oh !" answered the tall man, '' this is nothing ; when I choose to 
stretch myself to my full length, I am three times as high as any 
mountain you have seen on your travels, I warrant you; I will 
willingly do what I can to serve you if you will let mbT , ^ Ckims 
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along then," said the prince, " I can turn you to account in some 
way." 

The prince and his train went on further into the wood, and next 
saw a man lying by the roadside basking in the heat of the sun, yet 
shaking and shivering all over, so that not a limb lay stilL " What 
makes you shiver," said the king, " while the sun is shining so warm T* 
''Alas 1" answered the man, "the warmer it is, the colder I am ; the sun 
only seems to me like a sharp frost that thrills through all my bones ; 
and on the other hand, when others are what you call cold I begin to be 
warm, so that I can neither bear the ice for its heat nor the fire for its 
cold." "You are a queer fellow," said the prince; "but if you have 
nothing else to do, come along with me." The next thing they saw 
was a man standing, stretching his neck and looking around him from 
hill to hilL " What are you looking for so eagerly ?" said the prince. 
** I have such sharp eyes," said the man, " that I can see over woods 
and fields and hills and dales ; — in short, all over the world." " Well," 
said the prince, " come with me if you will, for I want one more to 
make up my train." 

Then they all journeyed on, and met with no one else till they 
came to the city where the beautiful princess lived. The prince went 
straight to the old queen, and said, " Here I am, ready to do any task 
you set me, if you will give me your daughter as a reward when I 
have done." "I will set you three tasks," said the queen; "and if 
you get through all, you shall be the husband of my daughter. Eirst, 
you must bring me a ring which I dropped in the red sea." The 
prince went home to his friends and said, "The first task is not 
an easy one ; it is to fetch a ring out of the red sea» so lay your heads 
together and say what is to be done." Then the sharp-sighted one 
said, "I will see where it lies," and looked down into the sea, and 
cried out, *^ There it liea upon a rock at the bottom." " I would fetch 
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it out/' said the tall man, " if I could Trat ti^ it* • Well T cried out 
the fat one, " I will help you to do that," and laid himself down and 
held his mouth to the water, and drank up the waves till the bottom 
of the sea was as dry as a meadow. Then the tall miln stooped a little 
and pulled out the ring with his hand, and the prince took it to the 
old queen, who looked at it, aaid wondering said, ** It is indeed the 
right ring ; you have gone through fihis task well : hut nbw comes the 
second ; look yonder at the meadow before my palace ; see ! there are 
a hundred fat oxen feeding there ; you must eat them ikU tip before 
noon : and underneath in my cellar there are a hundred casks of wine, 
which you must drink all up/* "May I not invite some guests to 
share the feast with me V said the prince. "Why, yes !" said the old 
woman with a spiteful laugh ; ** you may ask one of your firlends to 
breakfast with you, but no more.** 

Then the prince went home and said to the fat man, * Tou must be 
my guest to-day, and for once you shall eat your ML* So tlie ifet man 
set to work and ate the hundred oxen without leaving a bit, and 
asked if that was to be all he should have for his break&st f ' and he 
drank the wine out of the casks without leaving a drop licking even 
his fingers when he had done. When the meal was ended, the prince 
went to the old women and told her the seoond task was done. 
*' Your work is not all over, however,** muttered the old hag to herself; 
** I will catch you yet ! you shall not keep your head upon 'your 
shoulders if I can help it.** **This evening,** said she, " I will bring my 
daughter into your house and leave her with you; you shall sit 
together there, but take care that you do not fall asleep ; for I shall 
come when the clock strikes twelve, and if she is not then with 
you, you are undone.** " Oh !" thought the prince, * it is an easy iask to 
keep such a watch as that ; I will take care £o keep my" eyes open." 
So be called his servants and told them all that the old^wbman 
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bad odd. ''Wha knowB thougk/' nid Im, ^< bat 4die9» may be some 
trid: iki the bottom of this ? it is as well to be upon omr guard and 
keqp nMch tiiat the young lady does not get ^vn^jJ' When it was 
night the tdd woman brooght her daughter to the prince's house ; then 
tiie tall man twisted himself round about it, the listener put his «ar to 
the ground, tha fat man placed himself before the door so that no 
living aonl could «ater^ and the sharp-eyed one looked out afar 
and watched. Within sat the princess without saying a word, 
but the moon shone bright through the window upon her face, 
said the prinee gazed upon her wonderful beauty. And while he 
looked upon her with a heart fUl of joy and lovei his eyeiids did 
not droop ; but at eleven o'clock the old woman csBt a charm over 
them so that they all feU asleep, and &a princess vanished in a 
moment. 

And thus they slept tfll a quarter to twelve, when tlie charm had 
no longer any pow^ over them, and they all awoke. " AIm ! alas ! 
woe is me," cried the prince; ''now I am lost fiHr ev^r." And his 
fiuthfU servants began to weep over their unhappy lot; but the 
listener saidj ''Be still and I will list^i ;" so he Ustmied awhile, and 
cried out, " I hear her bewailing her fate ;" and the sharp-sighted man 
looked, and 8aid» ''I see her sitting oa a reck tluree hundi^ miles 
hence ; now. help us, my tall fiicnd ; if you stand up, you will readi 
her in two steps." '^Yery weU," answered the tall man; and in 
an instant, before one could turn one's head round, he was ai the foot 
<3f the en&asnted rock. Then the tdll man took the young kuly in his 
arms and carried her back to the prince a moment before it struck 
thrive ; and they aH lud down again and-made meny. And when the 
rCldck struck twelve the old queen eame sneaking by with a q^iteful 
%)ok^ as if she WHS going to say^ '' Naw ha is mine/' nor coidd die 
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think otherwise, for she knew that her daughter was but the moment 
before on the rock three hundred miles off; but when she came 
and saw her daughter in the prince's room she started, and said, 
"There is somebody here who can do more than I can." However, 
she now saw that she could no longer avoid giving the prince 
her daughter for a wife, but said to her in a whisper, "It is a 
shame that you should be won by servants, and not have a husband of 
your own choice." 

Now the young lady was of a very proud haughty temper and 
her anger was raised to such a pitch, that the next morning she 
ordered three hundred loads of wood to be brought and piled up ; and 
told the prince it was true he had by the help of his servants done the 
three tasks, but that, before she would marry him some one must 
sit upon that pile of wood when it was set on fire and bear the 
heat. She thought to herself that though his servants had done 
everything else for him, none of them would go so far as to bum 
themselves for him, and that then she should put his love to the 
test by seeing whether he would sit upon It himself. But she was 
mistaken ; for when the servants heard this, they said, " We have all 
done something but the frosty man ; now his turn is come ;" and they 
took him and put him on the wood and set it on fire. Then the 
fire rose and burned for three long days, till all the wood was gone ; 
and when it was out, tlie frosty man stood in the midst of the ashes 
trembling like an aspen-leaf, and said, " I never shivered so much 
in my life ; if it had lasted much longer, I should have lost the 
use of my limbs." 

When the princess had no longer any plea for delay, she saw that 
she was bound to marry the prince; but when they were going t^ 
church, the old woman said, "I will never consent;" and sent secret 
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orders out to her horsemen to kill and slay all before them and bring 
back her daughter before she could be married. However, the listener 
had pricked up his ears and heard all that the old woman said, and 
told it to the prince. So they made haste and got to the church first, 
and were piarried ; and then the five servants took their leave and 
went away saying, " We will go and try our luck in the world on our 
own account." 

The prince set out. with his wife, and at whe end of the first day's 
journey came to a village, where a swineherd was feeding his swine : 
and as they came near he said to his wife, ** Do you know who I am ? 
I am not a prince, but a poor swineherd ; he whom you see yonder 
with the swine is my father, and our 'business will be to help him to 
tend them." Then he went into the swineherd's hut with her, and 
ordered her royal clothes to be taken away in the night ; so that when 
she &woke in the morning, she had nothing im put on, till the woman 
who lived there made a great favour of giving her an old gown and a 
pair of worsted stockings. *^ K it were not for your husband's sake," 
said she, ''I would not have given you anything." Then the poor 
princess gave herself up for lost, and believed that her husband must 
indeed be a swineherd ; but she thought she would make the best of it, 
and began to help him to feed them, and said, " It is a just reward for 
my pride." When this had lasted eight days she could bear it no longer 
for her feet were all over wounds, and as she sat down and wept by 
the wayside, some people came up to her and pitied her, and asked if 
she knew what her husband really was. "Yes," said she; "a 
swineherd; he is just gone out to market with some of his stock." 
But they said, ** Come along and we will take you to him ;" and they 
took her over the hill to the palace of the prince's father; and when 
they came into the hall, there stood her husband so richly dressed in his 

• 

royal clothes that she did not know him till he fell upon her neck and 
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kissed her/ and iMdd} ^ I harve bomemneh toicjoax flribe^juad youtoo 
havealso bdrne a great deftl for me."* Then the gaestB.imre.aent for, 
and the inarxiage feast was given, «ad all made meny and danced and 
sang, and the best wuit that I can ynak is, that yea and I had been 
there teo. 
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THERE ims onee a king, whose quew had hair pf the purest gold, 
aiul vaa jn .beantifiil that her laaatch was not to be met with on 
the whole fiftoe cf the earth. But this beautiful queen fell ill^ and 
when: she felt that her end dr^^ Aear, she called the king to her and 
said^ '^ Vow to me tbaii you will ncKv^er many again, unless you meet 
witii <« wife who i& aa beautiifal 9S I am, and who has golden hair like 
mine/' Then when the king in his grief had vow^ all she asked, she 
shut ber eyesand died. BvKk the ki|)g was not to be comforted, and 
for a long time never thought of taking another wife. At last, 
however, hia eofonseUors siuid» " This will not do ; the king must marry 
again, that we may have a queen." So messengers were sent far and 
wide, io seek for a bride who, was as beautiful e^ the late queen. But 
there, was bo princess in thf^ worid so beautiful ; and if there had 
been, still there was not pne to be found who had such golden hair. 
So the messengers came hpme a^d had done all their work for 
nothiag. 

Now the king had a daughter who was juat as beautiful as her 
mother, and- had the same g^lde^ hair. And when she was grown up, 
the king looked at her and saw that she was just like his late queen : 
then he said to his courtiers, '' May I not marry my daughter ? she is 
the rerj image of my dead wife : unless I have her, I shall not find 
aay bride upon the whole earth, and you say there must be a queen." 
When the courtiers heard this, they were shocked, and said, " Heaven 
forbid that a father should many his daughter ! out of so great a 
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sin no good can come.** And his daughter was also shocked, but 
hoped the king would soon give up such thoughts : so she said to him, 
" Before I many any one I must have three dresses ; one must be of 
gold like the sun, another must be of shining silver like the moon, and 
a third must be dazzling as the stars : besides this, I want a mantle of 
; a thousand different kinds of fur put together, to which everj beast 
' in the kingdom must give a part of his skin." And thus she thought 
he would think of the matter no more. But the king made the most 
skilful workmen in his kingdom weave the three dresses, one as 
golden as the sun, another as silvery as the moon, and a third shining 
like the stars ; and his hunters were told to hunt out all the beasts in 
his kingdom and take the finest fur out of their skins; and so a 
mantle of a thousand furs was made. 

When all was ready, the king sent them to her ; but she got up in 
the night when all were asleep, and took three of her trinkets, a 
golden ring, a golden necklace, and a golden brooch ; and packed the 
three dresses of the sun, moon, and stars, up in a nutshell, and 
wrapped herself up in the mantle of all sorts of fbr and besmeared 
her face and hands with soot. Then she threw herself upon Heaven 
for help in her need, and went away and journeyed on the whole 
night, till at last she came to a large wood. As she was very tired, 
she sat herself down in the hollow of a tree and soon fell asleep : and 
there she slept on till it was mid-day : and it happened, thai as the 
king to whom the wood belonged was himting in H, his dogs came to 
the tree, and began to sniff about and run round and round, and then 
to bark. "Look sharp," said the king to the huntsmen, "and see 
what sort of game lies there." And the himtsmen went up to the 
tree, and when they came back again said, " In the hollow tree there 
lies a most wonderful beast, such as we never saw before; its skin 
seems of a thousand kinds of fur, but there it lies, fast asleep." 
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*' See," said the king, "if you can catch it alive, and we will take it 
with us." So the huntsmen took it up, and the maiden awoke and 
was greatly frightened, and said, *' I am a poor child that has neither 
father nor mother left; have pity on me and take me with you." 
Then they said, " Yes, Miss Cat-skin, you will do for the kitchen ; you 
can sweep up the ashes and do things of that sort" So they put her 
in the coach and took her home to the king's palace. Then they 
showed her a little comer under the staircase where no light of day 
ever peeped in, and said, •* Cat-skin, you may lie and sleep there." 
And she was sent into the kitchen, and made to fetch wood and water, 
to blow the fire, pluck the poultry, pick the herbs, sifb the ashes, and 
do all the dirty work. 

Thus Cat-skin lived for a long time very sorrowfully. " Ah ! 
pretty princess !" thought she, " what wiU now become of thee ?" But 
it happened one day that a feast was to be held in the king's castle ; 
80 she said to the cook, " May I go up a little while and see what is 
going on ? I will take care and stand behind the door." And the cook 
said, "Yes you may go, but be back again in half an hour's time to rake 
out the ashes." Then she took her little lamp, and went into her 
cabin, and took off the fur skin, and washed the soot from off her face 
and hands, so that her beauty shone forth like the sun from behind the 
clouds. She next opened her nutshell, and brought out of it the dress 
that shone like the sun, and so went to the feast Every one made 
way for her, for nobody knew her, and they thought she could be no 
less than a king's daughter. But the king came up to her and held out 
his hand and danced with her, and he thought in his heart, "1 never 
saw any one half so beautiful" 

When the dance was at an end, she curtsied ; and when the king 
looked round for her, she was gone, no one knew whither. The guards 
wbo stood at the castle gate were called in ; but they had seen no one. 

8 
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The truth was, that she had run into her little caJbin» pulled off her 
drecB, blacked her fiskce and hands, put on the fur-skin cloak, and was 
Cat-skin again. When she went into the kitchen to her work, and began 
to rake the ashes, the oook said, " Let that alone till the morning, and 
heat the king*s soup ; I should like to run up now and give a peep ; 
but take care you don't let a hair fedl into it, or you will run a chance 
of never eating again." 

As soon as the cook w^it away. Cat-skin heated the king's soup 
and toasted up a slice of bread as nicely as ever she could ; and when 
it was ready, she went and looked in the cabin for her little golden 
riog, and put it into the dish in which the soup waa. When the dance 
was over, the king ordered his soup to be brought in, and it pleased 
kim so well, that he thought he had never tasted any so good before. 
At the bottom he saw a gold ring lying, and as he could not make 
out how it had got there, he ordered the cook to bd sent for. The 
cook was frightened when he heard the order, and said to. Cat-skin, 
" Tou must have let a hair fall into the soup ; if it be so you will have 
a good beating/' Then he went before the king, and he asked him 
who had cooked the soup. '' I did," answered he. But the king said, 
^ That is not true ; it was better done than you could do it" Then he 
answered, " To tell the truth, I did not cook it, but Cat-skin did." 
''Then let Cat-skin come up," said the king : and when she came, he 
said to her, " Who are you V " I am a poor child," said she, " who has 
lost both father and mother." " How ctfme you in my palace ?*' asked 
he. " I am good for nothing," said she, " but to be scullion girl, and to 
have boots and shoes thrown at my head." ** But how did you get the 
ring that was in the soup ?" asked the king. But she would not own 
that she knew anything about the ring ; so the king sent her away 
again about her business. 

After a time there was another feast, and Cat-skin asked the cook 



to let her go up and see it as before. " Yes," said he, ** but come bade 
again in half an hour, and cook the king the soup that he likes 
so much." Then she ran to her little cabin, washed herself quickly, 
and took the dress out which was silvery as the moon, and put it on ; 
and when she went in looking like a king's daughter, the king went up 
to her and rejoiced at seeing her again, and when the dance began, ho 
danced with her. After the dance was at an end, she managed to slip 
out so silly that the king did not see where she was gone ; but she 
sprang into her little cabin and made herself into Cat-skin again, and 
went into the kitchen to cook the soup. Whilst the cook was above, 
she got the golden necklace, and dropped it into the soup ; then it was 
brought to the king, who ate it, and it pleased him as well as before; 
so he sent for the cook, who was again forced to tell him that Cat-skin 
had cooked it. Cat-skin was brought again before the king : but she 
still told him that she was only fit to have the boots and shoes thrown 
at her head. 

But when the king had ordered a feast to be got ready for the 
third time, it happened just the same as before. " You must be a 
witch. Cat-skin," said the cook ; " for you always put something into 
the soup, so that it pleases the king better than mine." However, he 
let her go up as before. Then she put on the dress which sparkled 
like the stars, and went into the ball-room in it ; and the king danced 
with her again, and thought she had never looked so beautiful as she did 
then : so whilst he was dancing with her, he put a gold ring on her 
finger without her seeing it, and ordered that the dance should be 
kept up a long time. When it was at an end, he would have hold her 
fast by the hand ; but she slipped away and sprang so quickly through 
the crowd that he lost sight of her ; and she ran as fast as she could 
into her little cabin under the stairs. But this time she kept away too 
long, and stayed beyond the half-hour; so she had not time to take off 
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her fine dress, but threw her fhr mantle over it, and in her haste did 
n6t soot herself all over, but left one finger white. 

Then she ran into the kitchen, and cooked the king's soup ; and as 
soon as the cook was gone she put the golden brooch into the dish. 
When the king got to the bottom, he ordered Cat-skin to be called 
once more, and soon saw the white finger and the ring that he had put 
on it whilst they were dancing ; so he seized her hand, and kept f&st 
hold of it, and when she wanted to loose herself and spring away, the 
doak fell off a little on one side, and the starry dress sparkled under- 
neath it. Then he got hold of the fur and tore it off, and her golden 
hair and beautiful form were seen, and she could no longer hide 
herself: so she washed the soot and ashes from off her face, and 
showed herself to be the ^nost beautiful princess upon the face of the 
earth. But the king said, " You are my beloved bride, and we will 
never more be parted from each other." And the wedding feast was 
held, and a merry day it was. 
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THERE was once a miller who had a pretty daughter; and when 
she was grovm up, he thought to himself, " K a seemly man 
should oome to ask her for his wife, I will give her to him that she 
may be taken care o£" Now it so happened that one did oome, who 
seemed to be very rich, and behared very well; and as the miller 
saw no reason to find fault with him, he said he should have his 
daughter. Yet the maiden did not love him quite so well as a 
bride ought to love her bridegroom, but, on the other hand, soon 
began to feel a kind of inward shuddering whenever she saw or 
thought of him. 

One day he said to her, " Why do you not come and see my home, 
since you are to be my bride ?*' "I do not know where your house is,** 
said the girL "Tis out there," said her bridegroom, "yonder, in the 
dark green wood." Then she began to try and avoid going, and said, 
" But I cannot find the way thither." ** Well, but you must come and 
see me next Sunday," said the bridegroom ; " I have asked some gues^ 
to meet you, and that you may find your way through the wood, I wifl 
strew ashes for you along the path." 

When Sunday came and the maiden was to go out, she felt very 
much troubled, and took care to put on two pockets, and filled them 
with peas and beans. She soon came to the wood, and found her path 
strewed with ashes ; so she followed the track, and at every step threw 
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a pea on the right and a bean on the left side of the road ; and thus she 
journeyed on the whole day till she came to a house which stood in the 
middle of the dark wood She saw no one within, and all was quite 
still, till on a sudden she heard a voice cry, 

*^ Tarn again, bonny bride ! 
Turn again jiome J 
Haate from the robber'a den^ 
Haste away home I" 



^ « 



filie looked around, and saw a little bird sitiizi^ in ft cage that 
Iwng oves* the door; and he flapped his wings, and again she heard 
hinx cry, 

^ Turn agoioi bonny bride ! 
Tom •gain home ! 
Haate fnom the robber's deOf 
Haste away home !" 

However, the bride went in, and roamed along from one room to 
another, and so over all the house ; but it was quite empty, and not a 
«oul could she see. At last she came to a room where a very very old 
woman was sitting. " Pray, can you tell me, my good woman," said 
she, " if my bridegroom lives here ?" " Ah ! my dear child !*' said the 
old woman, " you are come to fall into the trap laid for you : your 
wedding can only be with Death, for the robber will surely take 
away your lifel if I do not save you, you are lost!" so she hid 
the bride behind a large cask, and then said to her, **Do not 
stir or move yourself at all lest some harm should befall you ; and 
when the robbers are asleep we will run off; I have long wished 
to get away." 

She had hardly done this when the robbers came in, and brought 
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jncHuag jQaiden wiih t^iem that had been ensnared like the 
bii^. IheoBL tiiiey bc^gan to feast fuid d^ink, atid wegre deaf to her 
shrieks aivi g]X)anfl.;.and they gave her some wme to drink, tbi«e 
glasses, cme of ?i?hite, one of red, and one of yellow ; upon which she 
£unted and leU down dead. Now the bride began to grow v^ry 
VBeas^ behind. ibe ceak^and thought that she.too must die in her turn. 
Then the one that waei to be her bridegroom saw that there was a gold 
ring on the little finger of the maiden they had murdered ; and as he 
tried to snatch it ofi^ it fi^ew yp in the air and fell down again behind 
the cask just in the bride's lap. So he took a light, and searched 
about all round the room for it, but could not find anything; and 
another of the robbers said, " Have you looked behind the large cask 
yet ?" " Pshaw !" said the old woman, ** Come, sit still and eat your 
supper now, and leave the ring alone till to-morrow ; it won't run 
away, I'll warrant." 

So the robbers gave up the search, and went on with their eating 
and drhddng ; bat the old (woman dropped a sleeping-draught into 
their wine, and they laid themselves down and slept, and snared 
roaitcfiy: And when the bride heard this, she stepped out from behind 
the'^eask ; and as she was forced to walk over the sleepers, who were 
lying about on the floor, she trembled lest she should awaken some of 
them. But Heaven aided her, so that she soon got through her danger ; 
and the old woman went up stairs with her, and they both ran away 
from this murderous den. The ashes that had been strewed were now 
aJl blown away, but the peas and beans had taken root and were 
springing up, and showed her the way by the light of the moon. 
So they walked the whole night, and in the morning reached 
the mill; when the bride told her fistther all that had happened 
.to her. 
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Ab soon aa the day arriTed when ihe weddini^ was to take place, 
the bridegroom came ; and the miller gave orders thai all his friands 
and relations should be asked to the feast And as they weie all 
sitting at table, one of them proposed that each of the guests should 
tell some tale. Then the bridegroom said to the bride, when it came 
to her turn, ** Well, my dear, do you know nothing ? eome tdl us some 
story." " Tes,"* answered she, ^ I can tell you a dream that I dreamt. 
I once thought I was going throu^ a wood, and went on and on till 
I came to a house where there wms not a soul to be seen, but a bird in 
a cage, that cried out twice, 

** * Tarn sgidn, bonny bride ! 
Tom again home ! 
Haste from the robber's den, 
Haste away home V* 

•*— I only dreamt that» my love. Then I went through all the rooms, 
which were quite empty, until I came to a room where there sat a 
very old woman ! and I said to her, * Does my bridegroom live here V 
but she answered, * Ah ! my dear child ! you have fallen into a 
murderer's snare; your bridegroom will surely kill you;' — I only 
dreamt that, my love. But she hid me behind a large cask ; and 
hardly had she done this, when the robbers came in dragging a young 
woman along with them ; then they gave her three kinds of wine to 
drink, white, red, and yellow, till she fell dead upon the ground ; — I 
only dreamt that, my love. After they had done this, one of the 
robbers saw that there was a gold ring on her little finger, and 
snatched at it ; but it flew up to the ceiling, and then fell behind the 
great cask just where I was, and into my lap ; and here is the ring 1" 
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At these words she brought out the ring and showed it to the 
guests. 

When the robber saw all this, and heard what she said, he grew as 
pale as ashes with £right, and wanted to run off; but the guests held 
him fast and gave him up to justice, so that he and all his gang met 
with the due reward of their wickedness. 
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THE king of a ooontry a long way off had three sons. He liked 
one as well as another, and did net know which to leave his 
kingdom to after his death : so when he was dying he called them all 
to him, and said, ^ Dear children, the laziest sluggard of the three shall 
be king after me." " Then," said the eldest, " the kingdom is mine ; for 
I am so lazy that when I lie down to sleep, if anything were to fall 
into my eyes so that I could not shut them, I should still go on 
sleeping." The second said, " Father, the kingdom belongs to me ; for 
I am so lazy that when I sit by the fire to warm myself, I would 
sooner have my toes burnt than take the trouble to draw my legs 
back." The third said, "Father, the kingdom is mine; for I am 
so lazy that if I were going to be hanged, with the rope round 
my neck, and somebody were to put a sharp knife into my hands 
to cut it, I had rather be hanged than raise my hand to do it." When 
the father heard this, he said, " You shall be the king ; for you are the 
fittest maxL*' 
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THEEE WSU3 ouce a man who had seven gons, and last of all one 
daughter. Although the little girl was very pretty, she was so 
weak and small that they thought she could not live; but they said 
she should at once be christened. 

So the father sent one of his sons in haste to the spring to get some 
water, but the other six ran with him. Each wanted to be first at 
drawing the water, and so they were in such a hurry that all let their 
pitchers, lyi into the well, and they stood very foolishly looking at one 
another, and <Ji,d not know what to do, for none dared go home. 
.In the xq^eantime tfhe father was uneasy^ and could not tell what made 
the. young men stj^y so long. "Surely," said he; "the whole seven 
must have forgotten themselves over some game of play ;" and when 
be had waited still longer and they yet did not come, he flew into 
a. ra^e and wished them all turned into ravens. Scarcely had he 
. sppken these words when he heard a croaking over his head, and 
looked up and saw seven ravens as black as coals flying round 
and round. Sorry as he was to see his wish so fulfilled, he did 
not know how what was done could be undone, and comforted himseK 
as well as he could for the loss of his seven sons with his dear 
little daughter, who soon became stronger and every day more 
beautiful 

For a long time she did not know that she had ever had any 
brothers ; for her &ther and mother took care not to speak of them 
before her: but one day by chance she heard the people about her 
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speak of them. '' Tes,** said they, " she is beautiful indeed, but still 
'tis a pity that her brothers should have been lost for her sake." Then 
she was much grieved, and went to her father and mother, and asked 
if she had any brothers, and what had become of them. So they dared 
no longer hide the truth from her, but said it was the will of Heaven, 
and that her birth was only the innocent cause of it; but the little 
girl mourned sadly about it every day, and thought herself bound to do 
all she could to bring her brothers back ; and she had neither rest nor 
ease, till at length one day she stole away, and set out into the wide 
world to find her brothers, wherever they might be, and fr^ theili, 
whatever it might cost her. 

She took nothing with her but a little ring which her &ther aild 
mother had given her, a loaf of bread in case she should be hungiy, a 
little pitcher of water in case she should be thirsty, and a little stool to 
rest upon when she should be weary. Thus she went on and on, and 
journeyed till she came to the world's end ; then she came to the foA^ 
but the sun looked much too hot and fiery ; so she ran away quickly 
to the moon, but the moon was cold and chilly, and said, ''I smell 
flesh and blood this way T' so she took heraelf away in a huny and 
came to the stars, and the stars were friendly and kind to her, and each 
star sat upon his own little stool ; but the morning star rose up wbBL 
gave her a little piece of wood, and said, ^ If you have not this little 
piece of wood, you cannot unlock the castle that stands on the glastf- 
mountain, and there your brothers live." The little girl took the piece 
of wood, rolled it up in a little cloth, and went on again until she catne 
to the glass-mountain, and found the door shut. Then she felt for the 
little piece of wood; but when she unwrapped the cloth it was niot 
there, and she saw she had lost the gift of the good stars. What was 
to be done ? she wanted to save her brothers, and had no key of the 
castle of the glass-mountain ; so this faithful little sister took a knife 
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oat of her pocket and cut off her little finger, that was just the 
size of the piece of wood she had lost, and put it in the door and 
opened it 

As she went in, a little dwarf came up to her, and said, " What arc 
you seeking for?" "I seek for my brothers, the seven ravens," 
auBwered she. Then the dwarf said, " My masters are not at home ; 
but if jFOU will wait till they come, pray step in." Now the little dwarf 
was getting their dinner ready, and he brought their food upon seven 
little plates, and their drink in seven little glasses, and set them upon 
the table, and out of each little plate their sister ate a small piece, and 
out of each little glass she drank a small drop ; but she let the ring 
that she had brought with her fall into the last glass. 

On a sudden she heard a fluttering and croaking in the air, and the 
4warf said, "Here come my masters." When they came in, they 
wmted to eat and drink, and looked for their little plates and glasses. 
Then said one after the other, " Who has eaten from my little plate ? 
aiid who has been drinking out of my little glass ? 

^ Caw ! Caw ! well I ween 
Mortal lipe have this way been.* 

iliThen. tiie seventh came to the bottom of his glass, and foimd there the 
.5Saig, he looked at it^ and knew that it was his father's and mother's, 
aad said, " Oh, that our little sister would but come ! then we should 
be firee." When the little girl heard this (for she stood behind the door 
all the time and listened), she ran forward, and in an instant all 
the ravens took their right form again ; and all hugged and kissed each 
other, and went merrily home. 
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ROLAND AND MAY-BIRD. 



THERE WES once a poor man who went every day to cut wood in 
the forest. One day as he went along he heard a cfy like a 
little child's ; so he followed the sonnd till at last he looked np a high 
tree, and on one of the branches sat a very little girL Its mother had 
fallen asleep, and a vulture had taken it out of her lap and flown away 
with it and left it on the tree. Then the wood-cutter climbed up, 
took the little child down, and said to himself, ** I will take this poor 
child home and bring it up with my own son Roland.** So he brought 
it to his cottage, and both grew up together ; and he called the littlo 
girl May-bird, because he had found her on a tree in May; and May- 
bird and Roland were so very fond of each other that they were never 
happy but when they were together. 

But the wood-cutter became very poor, and had nothing in the 
world he could call his own» and indeed he had scarcely bread enough 
for his wife and the two children to eat. At last the time came when 
even that was all gone, and he knew not where to seek for help in his 
need. Then at night, as he lay on his bed and turned himself h6re 
and there, restless and full of care, his wife said to him, ** Husband, 
listen to me, and take the two children out early to-morrow 
morning ; give each of them a piece of bread, and then lead them into 
the midst of the wood where it is thickest, make a fire for them, and 
go away and leave them alone to shift for themselves, for we can no 
linger keep them here." "No, wife,** said the husband, "I cannot 
find it in my heart to leave the children to the wild beasts of the 
forest, who would soon tear them to pieces." " Well, if you will not 
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do ai» I BAj,*' answ^ed the wife, "we moat all starve together:'* and 
she let himhaye^no peace until he came into her plan. 

Meantime the poor childrea too were lying awake, restless and 
weak from hunger^ so that they heard all that their mother said 
to her husband. '' Now/' thought May-bird to herself, " it is all up 
with us : " and she began to weep. But Boland crept to her bed-ddc, 
and said,. ''Do not be afraid, May-bird, I will find out some help for 
U8." Then he got up, put on his jacket, and opened the door and went 
out / 

The moon shone bright upon the little eoort before the cottage, 
and the white pebbles glittered like daisies on the green meadows. 
So he stooped down, and put as many as he could into his pocket, 
and then went back to the honsa '' Now, May-bird," said he, " rest in 
peace;" and he went to bed and fell S&stasleepi 

Early in the morning, before the sun had risen, the woodman's 
wife came and awoke them. " Qet up^ children," said she ; "we are 
going into the wood ; there is a piece of bread for each of you, but 
take care of it and keep some for the afternoon." May-bird took the 
bread, and carried it in her apron, because Boland had his pocket frdl 
of stones, and they made their way into the wood. 

After they had walked on for a time, Roland stood still and looked 
towards home, and after awhile turned again, and so on several times. 
Then his father said^ ** Roland, why do you keep turning and lagging 
about so? move you legs on a little faster." "Ah! father," 
answered Boland, " I am stopping to look at my white cat that sits on 
the roof, and wants to say good-bye to me." '' Tou little fool !" said 
hiB mother, '' that is noi your cat ; 'tis the morning sun shining on the 
chimney top." Nonr Roland had not been looking at the cat, but had 
all< the while been -staying behind to drop from his pocket one white 
pdiUb after another along the xoai » 
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When they came into the midst of the wood, the woodman said, 
•' Run about, children, and pick up some wood, and I will make a fire 
to keep us all warm." So they piled up a little heap of brushwood, 
and set it a-fire ; and as the flame burnt bright, the mother said, " Now 
set yourselves by the fire and go to sleep, while we go and cut wood 
in the forest; be sure you wait till we come again and feixjh you." 
Boland and May-bird sat by the fire-side till the afternoon, and then 
each of them ate their piece of bread They fancied the woodman was 
still in the wood, because they thought they heard the blows of his 
axe ; but it was a bough which he had cunningly hung upon a tree, so 
that the wind blew it backwards and forwards, and it sounded like 
the axe as it hit the other bougha Thus they waited till evening ; 
but the woodman and his wife kept away, and no one came to fetch them. 

When it was quite dark May-bird began to cry ; but Roland said, 
" Wait awhile till the moon rises." And when the moon rose, he took 
her by the hand, and there lay the pebbles along the ground, glittering 
like new pieces of money, and marked the way out Towards morning 
they came again to the woodman's house, and he was glad in his heart 
when he saw the children again ; for he had grieved at leaving them 
alone. His wife also seemed to be glad; but in her heart she was 
angry at it 

Not long after there was again no bread in the house, and May-bird 
and Roland heard the wife say to her husband, " The children found 
their way back once, and I took it in good part ; but there is only 
half a loaf of bread left for them in the house ; to-morrow you must 
take them deeper into the wood, that they may not find their way out, 
or wc shall all be starved." It grieved the husband in his heart to do 
as his wife wished, and he thoi^ht it would be better to share their 
last morsel with the children ; but as he had done as she said once, he 
did not dare to say no. When the children had heard all their plan. 
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Boland got up and wanted to pick up pebbles as before ; but when he 
came to the door he found his mother had locked it. Still he comforted 
May-bird, and said, " Sleep in peace, dear May-bird ; God is very kind, 
a^d will help us." Early in the morning a piece of bread was given 
to each of them, but still smaller than the one they had before. Upon 
the road Roland crumbled his in his pocket, and often stood still, and 
threw a crumb upon the ground. " Why do you lag so behind, 
Roland?" said the woodman; "go your ways on before." "I am 
looking at my little dove that is sitting upon the roof and wants to 
say good-bye to me." " You silly boy !" said the wife, " that is not 
your little dove, it is the morning sun that shines on the chimney top." 
But Roland went on crumbling his bread, and throwing it on the 
ground. And thus they went on still further into the wood, where 
they had never been before in all their life. There they were again 
told to sit down by a large fire, and sleep ; and the woodman and his 
wife said they would come in the evening and fetch them away. In 
the afternoon Roland shared May-bird's bread, because he had strewed 
all his upon the road ; but the day passed away, and evening passed 
away too, and no one came to the poor children. Still Roland 
comforted May-bird, and said, " Wait till the moon rises ; then I shall 
see the crumbs of bread which I have sti'ewed, and they will show us 
the way home." 

The moon rose; but when Roland looked for the crumbs, they 
were gone ; for thousands of little birds in the wood had found them 
and picked them up. Roland, however, set out to try and find his 
way home ; but they soon lost themselves in the wilderness, and went 
<m through the night and all the next day, till at last they lay down 
and fell asleep for weariness : and another day they went on as before, 
but still did not reach the end of the wood, and were as hungry as 
could be, for they had nothing to eat. 

T 
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la the afieniooa of the third <iay they came to a strange little 
hut, made of b]»ad, with a roof of cake, and wiiidows of sparkling 
sugar. " Now we will sit down and eat till we have had ^aough," said 
Boland ; " I will eat off the roof for my share ; do you eat the 
windows. May-bird, they will be nice and sweet for you." Whilst 
May-bird, however, was picking at the sugar, a sweet pretty voice 
called from within ; 

''Tip, tap ! ^o goes there V* 

But the children answered ; 

*' The wind, the wind, 
That blows through the air ;* 

and went on eating ; and May-bird broke out a round pane of the 
window for herself, and Roland tore off a large piece of cake from the 
roof, when the door opened, and a little old foixy came gliding out. 
At this May-bird and Roland were so frightened, that they let fall 
what they had in their hands. But the old lady shook her head, and 
said, " Dear children, where have you been wandering about ? come in 
with me ; you shall have something good." So she took them both by 
the hand, and led them into her little hut, and brought out plenty to 
eat, — nulk and pancakes, with sugar, apples, and nuts ; and then two 
beautiful little beds were got ready, and May-bird and Roland laid them- 
selves down, and thought they were in heaven : but the fairy was a 
spiteful one, and had made her pretty sweetmeat house to entrap little 
children. Early in the morning, before they were awake, she went to 
their little bed, and when she saw the two sleeping and looking so 
sweetly, she had no pity on them, but was glad they were in her 
power. Then she took up Roland, and put him in a little coop by 
himself; and when he awoke, he found liimself behind a grating, abut 
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np as little ehiekens are: but she shook May-bird, and called out, 
"Get up you lazy little thing, and fetch some water ; and go into the 
kitchen and cook something good to eat: your brother is shut up 
yonder ; I shall first fatten him, and when he is fat, I think I shall 
eat him.'* 

When the fairy was gone, the little girl watched her time and got 
up and ran to Boland, and told him what she had heard, and said, 
" We must run away quickly, for the old woman is a bad fairy, and 
will kill us.** But Roland said, " You must first steal away her fairy 
wand, that we may save ourselves, if she should follow.'* Then the 
little maiden ran back and fetched the magic wand, and away they 
went together ; so when the old fairy came back, she could see no one 
at home, and sprang in a great rage to the window, and looked out 
into the wide world (which she could do far and near), and a long way 
off she spied May-bird running away with her dear Roland ; " You 
are ab*eady a great way off," said she ; " but you will still fall into my 
hands." Then she put on her boots, which walked several miles at a 
step, and scarcely made two steps with them, before she overtook the 
children : but May-bird saw that the fairy was coming after them, and 
by the help of the wand turned her dear Roland into a lake, and 
herself into a swan which swam about in the middle of it. So the 
fairy set herself down on the shore, and took a great deal of trouble to 
decoy the swan, and threw crumbs of bread to it ; but it would not 
come near her, and she was forced to go home in the evening, without 
taking her revenge. And May-bird changed herself and her dear 
Roland back into their own forms once moi^e, and they went 
journeying on the whole night until the dawn of day; and then 
the maiden turned herself into a beautiful rose, which grew in the 
midst of a quick-set hedge, and Roland sat by the side and played 
upon his fluta 

T 2 
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The fairy soon came striding along. " Good piper," said she, " may 
I pluck the beautiful rose for myself ?" " O yes," answered he ; " and 
I will play to you meantime." So when she had crept into the 
hedge in a great hurry to gather the flower (for she well knew what it 
was), he began to play upon his flute ; and, whether she liked it or 
not, such was the wondcrfiil power of the music that she was forced to 
dance a merry jig, on and on without any rest And as he did not 
cease playing a moment, the thorns at length tore the clothes from off 
her body, and pricked her sorely, and there she stuck quite fast. 

Then May-bird was free once more ; but she was very tired, and 
Roland said, " Now I will hasten home for help, and by and by we 
will be married." And May-bird said, " I will stay here in the mean 
time and wait for you ; and, that no one may know me, I will turn 
myself into a stone and lie in the corner of yonder field." Then 
Roland went away, and May -bird was to wait for him. But Rolaud 
met with another maiden, who pleased him so much that he stopped 
where she lived, and forgot his former Mend ; and when May-bird 
had stayed in the field a long time, and found he did not come back, 
she became quite sorrowful, and turned herself into a little daisy, and 
thought to hei'self, " Some one will come and tread me under foot, and 
so my sorrows will end." But it so happened that as a shepherd was 
keeping watch in the field he found the flower, and thinking it very 
pretty, took it home, placed it in a box in his room, and said, " I have 
never found so pretty a flower before." From that time eveiything 
throve wonderfully at the shepherd's house : when he got up in the 
morning, all the household work was ready done ; the room was 
swept and cleaned; the fire made, and the water fetched: and in 
the afternoon, when he came home, the table-cloth was laid and a good 
dinner ready set for him. He could not make out how all this 
happened ; for he saw no one in his house : and although it pleased 
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liim well enough, he was at length troubled to think how it could be, 
and went to a cunning woman who lived hard by, and asked her what 
he should do. She said, " There must be witchciuft in it ; look out to- 
morrow morning early, and see if anything stirs about in the room ; if 
it does, throw a white cloth at once over it, and then the witchcraft 
will bo stopped." The shepherd did as she said, and the next morning 
saw the box open and the daisy come out : then he sprang up quickly 
and threw a white cloth over it : in an instant the spell was broken, 
and May-bird stood before him ; for it was she who had taken care of 
his house for him ; and as she was so beautiful he asked her if she 
would marry him. She said " No," because she wished to be faithful 
to her dear Roland ; but she agreed to stay and keep house for him. 

Time passed on, and Roland was to be married to the maiden that 
he had found ; and according to an old custom in that land, all the 
maidens were to come and sing songs in praise of the bride and 
bridegroom. But May-bird was so grieved when she heard that her 
dearest Roland had forgotten her, and was to be married to another, 
that her heart seemed as if it would burst within her, and she would 
not go for a long time. At length she was forced to go with the rest • 
but she kept hiding herself behind the others until she was left the 
last. Then she could not any longer help coming forward ; and the 
moment she began to sing, Roland sprang up, and cried otit, " That is 
the true bride ; I will have no other but her ;" for he knew her by the 
sound of her voice ; and all that he had forgotten came back into his 
mind, and his heart was opened towards her. So fieiithful May-bird 
was married to her dear Roland, and there was an end of her sorrows ; 
and from that time forward she lived happily till she died 
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THE MOUSE, THE BIRD, AND THE SAUSAGE. 



ONCE upon a time a mouse, a bird, and a sausage took it into their 
heads to keep house together : and to be sure they managed to 
live for a long time very comfortably and happily ; and beside that 
added a great deal to their store, so as to become very rich. It was 
the bird's business to fly every day into the forest and bring wood ; 
the mouse had to carry the water, to make the fire, and lay the doth 
for dinner ; but the sausage was cook to the household. 

He who is too well off often begins to be lazy and to long for 
something fresh. Now it happened one day that our biid met with 
one of his friends, to whom he boasted greatly of his good plight. But 
the other bird laughed at him for a poor fool, who worked hard, whilst 
the two at home had an easy job of it : for when the mouse had made 
her fire and fetched the water, she went and laid down in her own 
little room till she was called to lay the cloth ; and the sausage sat by 
the pot, and had nothing to do but to see that the food was well 
cooked; and when it was meal time, had only to butter, salt, and get 
it ready to eat, which it could do in a minute. The bird flew home, 
and having laid his burden on the ground, they all sat down to table, 
and after they had made their meal slept soundly until the next 
morning. Could any life be more glorious than this ? 

The next day the bird, who had been told what to do by his friend, 
would not go into the forest, saying, he had waited on them, and been 
made a fool of long enough; they should change about, and take 
their turns at the work. Although the mouse and the sausage begged 
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haxd that things might go on as they were, the bird earned the 
day. So they cast lots, and the lot fell upon the sausage to fetch 
wood, while the mouse was to be cook, and the bird was to bring 
the water. 

What happened by thus taking people from their proper work? 
The sausage set out towards the wood, the little bird made a fire, 
the mouse set on the pot, and only waited for the sausage to come 
home and bring wood for the next day. But the sausage kept away 
so long that they both thought something must have happened to him, 
and the bird flew out a little way to look out for him ; but not far 
off he found a dog on the road, who said he had met with a poor 
little sausage, and taking him for fiiir prey, had laid hold of him and 
knocked him down. The bird made a charge against the dog of open 
robbery and murder ; but words were of no use, for the dog said, he 
. found the sausage out of its proper work, and under false colours ; and 
so he was taken for a spy and lost his life. The little bird took up the 
wood very sorrowfully, and went home and told what he had seen and 
heard. The mouse and he were very much grieved, but agreed to do 
their best and keep together. 

The little bird undertook to spread the table, and the mouse 
got ready the dinner; but when she went to dish it up, she fell 
into the pot and was drowned. When the bird came into the kitchen 
and wanted the dinner to put upon the table, no cook waa to be 
seen ; so he threw the wood about here, there, and everywhere, and 
called and sought on all sides, but still could not find tiie cook. 
Meantime the fire fell upon the wood and set it on fire; the bird 
hastened away to get water, but his bucket fell into the well, and he 
after it ; and so ends the stoiy of this clever £Euuily. 
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THE JUNIPER TRER 



ALONG while ago, perhaps as much as two thousand years, there 
was a rich man who had a wife of whom he was very fond ; but 
they had no children. Now in the garden before the house where they 
lived, there stood a juniper tree ; and one winter's day as the lady was 
standing under the jiiniper tree, paring an apple, she cut her finger, 
and the drops of blood trickled down upon the snow. " Ah !" said she, 
sighing deeply and looking down upon the blood, " how happy should 
I be if I had a little child as white as snow and as red as blood !" 
And as she was saying this, she grew quite cheerful, and was sure her 
wish would be fulfilled. And after a little time the snow went away, 
and soon afterwards the fields began to look green. Next the spring 
came, and the meadows were dressed with flowers ; the trees put forth 
their green leaves ; the young branches shed their blossoms upon the 
ground ; and the little birds sang through the groves. And then came 
summer, and the sweet-smeUing flowers of the juniper tree began to 
unfold; and the ladys heart leaped within her, and she fell on her 
knees for joy. But when autumn drew near, the fruit was thick upon 
the trees.' Then the lady plucked the red berries from the jimiper tree, 
and looked sad and sorrowful ; and she called her husband to her, and 
said, " If I die, bury me under tlie jimiper tree." Not long after this a 
pretty little child was bom ; it was, as the lady wished, as red as 
blood and as white as snow ; and as soon as she had looked upon it, 
her joy overcame her, and she fainted away and died. 

Then her husband buried her under the juniper tree, and wept and 
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mourned over, her ; but after a little while he grew better, and at length 
dried up his tears, and married another wife. 

Time passed on and he had a daughter bom ; but the child of his 
first wife, that was as rod as blood and as white as snow, was a little 
boy. The mother loved her daughter very much, but hated the little 
l)oy, and bethought herself how she might get all her husband's money 
for her own child ; so she used the poor fellow very harshly, and was 
always pushing him about from one comer of the house to another, 
and thumping him one while and pinching him another, so that he was 
for ever in fear of her, and when became home from school could never 
find a place in the house to play in. 

Now it happened that once, when the mother was going into her 
store-room, the little girl came up to her, and said, "Mother, may I 
have an apple ?" " Yes, my dear," said she, and gave her a nice rosy 
apple out of the chest. Now you must know that this chest had a 
very thick heavy lid, with a great sharp iron lock upon it. " Mother/' 
said the little girl, " pray give me one for my little brother too." 
Her mother did not much like this; however, she said, "Yes, 
my child; when he comes from school, he shall have one too." As 
she was speaking, she looked out of the window and saw the 
little boy coming; so she took the apple from her daughter, and 
tlirew it back into the chest and shut the lid, telling her that 
she should have it airain when her brother came home. When the 
little boy came to the door, this ^vicked woman said to him with a 
kind voice, " Come in, ray dear, and I will give you an apple." 
" How kind you are, mother !" said the little boy ; " I should like to 
have an apple very much." ** Well, come with me then," said she. So 
she took him into the store-room and lifted up the cover of the chest, 
and said, "There, take one out yourself;" and then, as the little boy 
Btooped down to reach one of the apples out of the chesty bang I she let 
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when he heard the bird singing on the house-top, he started up so 
suddenly that one of his shoes slipped off; however, without stopping 
to put it on agaiU) he ran out into the street with his apron on, holding 
his pincers in one hand, and the gold chain in the other. And when 
he saw the bird sitting on the roof with the sun shining on its bright 
feathers, he said, "How sweetly you sing, my pretty bird ! pray sing 
that song again." " No," said the bird, "I can*t sing twice for nothing ; 
if you will give me that gold chain, FU try what I can do." " There," 
said the goldsmith, *' take the chain, only pray sing that song again." 
So the bird flew down, and taking the chain in its right claw, perched a 
little nearer to the goldsmith, and sang : 

** My mother slew her little son ; 
Mj father thought me lost and gone : 
But pretty Margery pitied me, 
And laid me under the juniper tree ; 
And now I rove so merrily, 
As over the hills and dales I fly : 
Oh what a fine bird am I !" 

After that the bird flew away to a shoemaker's, and sitting upon 
the roof of the house, sang the same song as it had done before. 

When the shoemaker heard the song, he ran to the door without 
his coat, and looked up to the top of the house ; but he was obliged to 
hold his hand before his eyes, because the sun shone so brightly. 
" Bird," said he, " how sweetly you sing !" Then he called into the 
house, " Wife ! wife ! come out here, and see what a pretty bird is 
singing on the top of our house !" and he called out his children and 
workmen ; and they all ran out and stood gazing at the bird, with its 
beautiful red and green feathers, and the bright golden ring about its 
neck, and eyes which glittered like the stars. " O bird !" said the 
shoemaker, "pray sing that song again." "No," said the bird, **I 
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cannot sing twice for nothing ; you must give me sometliing if I do." 
*' Wife," said the shoemaker, " run upstairs into the workshop, and 
bring me down the best pair of new red shoes you can find." So his 
wife lun and fetched them. " Here, my pretty bird," said the shoe- 
maker, '' take these shoes ; but pray sing that song again." The bird 
came down, and taking the shoes in his left claw^ flew up again to the 
house-top, and sang : 

^ My mother slew ber little son ; 
My father thought me lost and gone : 
But pretty Margery pitied me, 
And laid me under the janiper tree ; 
And now I rove so merrily, 
As over the hills and dales I fly : 
Oh what a fine bird am 1 1" 

And when ho had done singing, he flew away, holding the shoes 
ill one claw and the chain in the other. And he flew a long, long way 
ofl* till at last he cauic to a milL The mill was going " Clipper, 
clapper! clipper, clapper!" and in the mill were twenty millers, who 
were all hard at work hewing a millstone ; and the millers hewed, 
" Hick, hack ! hick, haek !" and the mill went on, " Clipper, clapper I 
clipper, clapper 1" 

So the bird perched upon a linden tree close by the mill, and began 
its song : 

^ My mother slew her little son ; 
My father thought me lost and gone ;" 

here two of the millers left off their work and listened : 

'' But pretty Margery pitied me, 
And laid me under the juniper tree ;" 

now all the millers but one looked up and left tlieir work ; 
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. -^ 
* Attd now I rove to nuirrily , ' 

JkA over the hills and dales I ^7 • 
what a fine bird am 1 1" 

Jnsfc as the the song was ended, the last miller heard it, and started 
up, and said, " O bird ! how sweetiy you sing ! do let me hear the 
whole of that song ; pray, sing it again !" " No," said the bird, " I 
cannot sing twice for nothing ; give me that millstone, and 111 sing 
again." " Why," said the man, " the millstone does not belong to me ; 
if it was all mine, you should have it and welcome." " Come," said 
the other millers, " if he will only sing that song again, he shall have 
the millstone." Then the bird came down from the tree: and the 
twenty millers fetched long poles and worked and worked, "Heave, ho! 
heave, ho !" till at last they raised the miUstone on its side ; and then 
the bird put its head through the hole in the middle of it, and flew 
away to the linden tree, and sang the same song as it had done before. 

And when he had done, he spread his wings, and with the chain in 
one claw, and the shoes in the other, and the millstone about his neck, 
he flew away to his father's house. 

Now it happened that his father and mother and Margery were 
sitting togethei* at dinner. His father was saying, " How light and 
cheerful I am !" But his mother said, " Oh, I am so heavy and so sad, 
I feel just as if a great storm was coming on." And Margery said 
nothing, but sat and cried. Just then the bird came flying along, and 
perched upon the top of the house ; *' Bless me T said the father, " how 
cheerful I am ; I feel as if I was about to see an old friend again,** 
" Alas I" said the mother, '' I am so sad, and my teeth chatter so, and 
yet it seems as if my blood was all on fii-e in my veins !" and she tore 
open her gown to cool herself. And Margery sat by herself in a 
comer, with her plate on her lap before her, and wept so bitterly that 
she cried her plate quite full of tears. 
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And the bird flew to the top of the juniper tree «nd sang : 

" My mother slew her little son ; — ^" 

Then the mother held her ears with her hands, and shnt her eyes 

close, that she might neither see nor hear ; but there was & sound in 

her ears like a frightful storm, and her eyes burned and glared like 

lightning. 

'' My father thought me lost and gone : — ^* 

" wife !" said the father, " what a beautiful bird Hliat is, and how 
finely he sings; and his feathers glitter in the sun like so many 
spangles r 

" Bat pretty Margery pitied me, 

' And laid me under the juniper tree ; — ^ 

At this Margery lifted up her head and sobbed sadly, and her father 
said, " I must go out, and look at that bird a little nearer/' " Oh I 
don't leave me alone,*' said his wife ; " I feel just as if the house was 
burning/* However, he would go out to look at the bird; and it went 
on singing : 

" But now I rove so merrily, 
As oyer the hills and dales I fly : 
what a fine bird am 1 1" 

As soon as the bird had done singing, he let fall the gold chain 
upon his father's neck, and it fitted so nicely that he went back into 
the house and said, " Look here, what a beautiful chain the bird has 
given me ; only see how grand it is !" But his wife was so frightened 
that she fell all along on the floor, so that her cap flew off, and she lay 
as if she were dead. And when the bird began singing again, Margery 
said, " I must go out and see whether the bird has not something to 
give ma'' And just as she was going out of the door, the bird let fall 
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the red shoes before her; and when she had put on the shoes, she all 
at once became quite light and happy, and jumped into tlie house and 
said, '' I was so heavy and sad when I went out, and now I am so 
happy ! see what fine shoes the bird has given me !" Then the 
mother said, " Well, if the world should fisdl to pieces, I must go out 
and try whether I shall not be better in t]ie air/' And as she was 
going out, the bird let fall the miUstone upon her head and crushed 
her to pieces. 

The father and Margery licai-ing the noise ran out, and saw 
nothing but smoke and fire and flame rising up from the place ; and 
when this was passed and gone, there stood the little boy beside them ; 
and he took his father and Margery by the hand, and they went into 
the house, and ate their dinner together very happily. 



NOTES. 



Preface.— We have another popular soog to the 
Lady-bird under a different name, 

Bleu yoa, bless you, Bamle-beo 
Tell me where your wedding be ; 

If ft be to-njorrow day. 
Take your wingi and fly away. 

Ean§ in Luek, p. 1.— The "Hana im Omok* of 
HM. Grimm ; a stonr of popular ourrency oom- 
municated by Au^r. Wernicke to the WunMndruihtf 
a periodical publication, 1818, No. 88. 

The TraveUingMuBicianB; or, The Waits of Bremen, 
p. 6.— The " Bremer Stadtmusikaoten " of Grimm ; 
current in Paderbom. Rollenbagen, who in the 
16th century wrote bis poem called Frosehmauieler 
(a collection of popular satirical dramatic scenes, in 
which animals are the acting characters), has admir> 
ably Tersified the leading incidents of this story. 
The occupant parties who are ejected by the 
trarellers are, with him, wild boasts, not robbers. 
Hie Germans are eminently successful in their 
beast stories. The origin of them it is not easy to 
trace : as early as the age of the Minnesingers (in 
the beginning of the 18th century) a coUeotion 
of fables, told with great spirit and humour by 
Bonner, was current ; but they are more iBsopian, 
and haTO not the dramatic and instructiTe character 
of the tales before us, which bear the features of 
the oldest Oriental fables. In later times Reinehe 
de Vote seems to be the matured result of this taste, 
and whether originating in Germany or elsewhere, 
it had there its chief popalaritr. To that cycle 
belong many of the tales collected by MM. Grimm : 
and accordingly the Fox is constantly present, ana 
displays sTerywhere the same characteristics. The 
moral teudenoy of these delightful fables is almost 
ioTariably czemplaij : they always gire their re- 
wards to Tirtue and numaniW, and afford protec- 
tion to the weaker but more amiable animals, against 
their wily or riolent aggressors. Man is sometimes 
introduced, but generally, as in "The Dog and the 
fi^Nurrow,** to his disadrantage, and for the purpose 
of reproof and correction. 

The Oolden Bird, p. 10.— <* Der Goldene Vogel ;** 
a Hessian story ; told also with slight rariations in 
Paderbom. Tlie substance of this tale, in which 
the Golden Bird is generally called the Phoenix, is 
of great anti(^uity. Perinskiold in the catalogue to 
Hickes mentions the Sagar cf Artut Fagra, and 
deaeribes the contents thus: "Hist, de tribus 
fratribus, Cnrolo, Vilhialmo, atque Arturo, oogn, 
F^igra^ regis Anglin filiis, qui ad inquirendum 
PboBoicem, ut ek curaretur morbus immedicabilis 
^tris illorum, in ultimas usque India oras missi 
snnt." It appears that the same subject forms a 
Danish popular tale. The youneest and successful 
•DO is a character of perpetual recurrence in the 
O e iin an tales. He is generallj despised for diminu- 
tvra statore, or supposed inferiority of intellect, and 
paseee by the oontemptuoas appellation of the 
^ I>iimmiing," of whom we shall oaTe ooeaaion to 
mj man hereafter. 



The Fitherman and hi$ Wife, p. 17.-" Do 
Fiiicher un siine Fro," a story in the Pomeranian 
Low German dialect, admirably adapted to this 
species of narratiTe, and particularly pleasing to an. 
English ear, as bearing a remarkable affinity to his 
own language, or rather that of the Lowland Scotch. 
Take the second sentence as a specimen : " Dear 
satt he eens an de see, bi de angel, un sach in dat 
blanke water, un he each immer (cTor) na de angel," 
&C. During the ferrour of popular feeling on the 
downfall of the power of the late Emperor of Franoe, 
this tale became a groat faTourite. In the original 
the last object of the wife's desires u to be as " de 
lewe Gott '^ (der lieb Gott. le bon Dieu). We haTd 
softened the boldness of the lady's ambition. 

TU TomUi and Ae Bear, p. 28.—" Der ZaunkifDiff 
und der Bi&r;" from Zwehm. We haTe Reynara 
here in his proper character, and the smaller aoimala 
triumphing by superior wit oTer the larger, in the 
same manner as in many of the Northern traditions 
the dwarfs obtain a constant superiority orer their 
opponents the giants. In Tvhii T>"ameh*$ 8th fable 
(Calcutta and London, 1801), an elephant is paniahed 
for an attack upon the sparrow's nest, by an alUaneo 
which she forma with another bird, a frog, and a 
bee. 

The Twelve Dancing Prineettee, p. 26.— "Die Zer- 
tanzten Schuhe :" a Munster tale ; known also with 
▼ariations in other parts^ and eren in Poland, ao- 
cording to the report made by Dobrowaky to MM. 
Grimm. The story is throughout of a Tory Oriental 
cast, except that the soldier has the benefit of the 
truly northom Nebel, or Taru-Kappe, wUch makes 
the wearer inridble. It should be obsenred, how* 
OTer. that in the Galmuok, BelaUone of Beidi Knr^ 
we hare the >eap. the wearer of which is " seen 
neither by the gods nor men, nor Tchadkurrs,** and 
also the swiftly moving boots or shoes. 

BoH-bud, p. 31.—" Domriteohen ;" a Hessian story. 
We hare perhaps in our alteration of the heroine's 
name lost one of the links of connection which MIL 
Grimm obsei-re between this fable and that of the 
ancient tradition of the restoration of Brynhilda, by 
Sigurd, who pierces the enchanted fortifications^ 
and rouses the heroine. " Who is it»" said she, 
" of might sufficient to rend my armour and to bresJc 
my sleep f She af torwards tells the cause of lier 
trance. " Two kings contended ; one bight Hialm- 
^nnar, and he was old but of mickle might, and 
■Odin had promised him the riotory. I felled him in 
fight ; but Odin struck my head with the sleepy 
thorn (the Thorn-Rose or Dog-Rose, see AUdetUeke 
Wdlder, 1. 135) and said I should neTer again be 
victorious, and should bo hereafter wedded." (Her* 
bert's Miscell. Poetry, vol. ii., p. 28.) T|iougn the 
allusion to the sleep-rose is preserved in our hei oine's 
name, she suffers from the wound of a spindle, as 
in the Peniamerone of G. B. Basile, v. 5. The fur- 
ther progress of Sigurd's or Siegfried's adventures 
will be seen in "The King of the Golden Moon*' 
Uin." 

U 
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Tom Tinmh, p. 85.~Tbo "Daumesdiok" of Grimm, Ami all the catos on which women feed, 

from MUhihoim, on tho Rhine. In this talo the And drank three flrkint of •parkliiig mead, 

hero appears in his humbleitr domestic capacity ; • _ - Hekberts /ctiandicPoefiy I p. a.^ 

but there are others in which he pUysamSst ii' , ^°,<>°* <»( *^« ***«• ^^'^'J* ««' .• aill-stone is 

portant and heroic character, as the butwitter and twa<:»»e«>"«Jy thrown upon him while employed in 

vanquisher of Giants and other powerful enemies, digRinff at the bottom of a well "Dnre away the 

the favourite of fortune, and the winner of thehandi J?"*'. f*»^ ^« I ^hey scratch the sand about till it 

of tho Kinjf's dauffhters. We should have been J'®* »°^** "^y, ""y^^' ?o in the rrfAi, the Giajt 

glad, if it had been consistent with the immediate ^^y^^^^ o"\y "oU<?» the dreadful blows of Thorns 

design of this publication, to have given two or ^^J^^^ ^s the falhug of a leaf or some other 

thn^ other stories from different parts of Germany, *Jl^^"1 .,?^"f ' . ^" f"" ^°^,1"*» •^^ °/ J""^* ^ 

iUnstrative of tho worth and anoiSTt descent of the ?*?''**'^f> ^*^^ "°*\*^r »^"?"»^ cUrcumstanco. says 

penonage who appMm with the same general charao. v^'ji/''* ^^ ^''^'^ *^ ^"^ ^ ^^^^^V^ "^'^^ 

teriitics,andertDevarioasnaoMt in England of Tom t 4u *. t nmx. it' « al /^ u .r 

Thamb;Tom^lyn.Tamlane,Tommol3inger,&c.; in , }''i^f ".ffJT of "The King of the Qoden Aloun- 

Gennanyof Daumasdick, D&imling, IMniieriing, t^ln^ it will bo seen how the gianto are outwitt^ 

and DuimHng (for though the lat& word bear a t^'^J'l?^ ^1****» great Northern tnwsnres, the tarn- 

different and Independent meaning, we incline to kap. the shoes and the sword wh^h are eqoa ly 

think it originally tbe same); in A^triaof Daumen- "j^?^^ '"^ ^® '^'?» "^ ^« ^'^^f'*??'?:''^? 

lang : in Denmlrk of BvVnd Tomling. or Swain V^L^^Xl^'' ^^J?^ 5?^ ^l ?*T '''"' J^.ti^^O?'^''- 

rSaSfinr : and further north, aa the 'fiiaumlin, or ?/l'^V,J'^^ Si^**'' ^**^^ *±!,.*"i '""-^ ^""^5 

dwar6aE iero of Scandinavia. adventures. They are aU excWingly curious, and 

We most refer to the QuarteHp Setfiew, No. XLI.. J^T° ^ »?« ^«>»»^* together in one view as 

fbra^MeuIationastotbeconnectionofTom'sadven' ^^^^« • singular grouD. At premmt we can 

tnf«i,particnlarlythatwHhthecow,withsomoofthe ^^^r^fK ^* ^^7 ""'^u •^'*1"' and parU- 

mysto^ of IndUn mythology. It mast suffice here ^^^Sl^J^ ,'^^^J?«*T**^^^^ «., » 

briefly to notice the^affiniuia which some of the f^,?''^^^ ^.'""^ t^r^^"^ ^^^^^ 

prmJot akoriea bear to the earliest northern tradi- l'^^!^'' ScUwalmgegend. in. Hesse. It » «?eujar 

Sons, leaving the reader to determine whether, as *feL?^^L qJL"5?* '^^'^ii" /^ ^# 1*'?''* '"^ *^! 

Heai^e oon<^udes, onr hero was King Edgar's ptire, .?*f?'^ %^ f ST' * "^^^^ «' *^f *^""*?* 

or, aa tradition sa^, ended hia ooone wd foundhii ?°»**°» **»«. Kalmuck Tartars. A benevolent Brahmm 

la^ home at Lin^ln. i^««> ^'"^ ^^^ ««tt^«l ?"?*f?*^^ **' ?i °>^^» J 

In one of the German etorics, *'lk$ Btkneiden ^'^^A'^^S^^,'1^''^Y^f''''^V^'^ 

Daumerling Wandfritetutft" (the TraveU of the 5LT *5i^ t?t ! no^SJ ^^^^^^ Q^uirUrly 

'ftdlor'a Thumbling), his flnt wandering is through ^r"*^4?^°-,^^"f * ^- There is a very «miUr story, 

«»ofagTove,to.e««pehism^^^^ ^il Scarafono, fa Sorece « lo d^^^^^^^ 



Bo Thor, In the 28rd teUe of the Kdda, reposed in ^^^S^fTL'^ p . j^°?ther in th« same work, v. 1 

the giant's glove. In another rtory, " Ikr junge ^u^ ?r** ^1^%^*^', r^^?*"i**! lucidonU of 

IKess*" (The'Voung Giant), the hero kin his y<^%^ ^L^i^U'^J'^f Vl" *^** ^^^^ GataPum^iMoraia 

thumb long; but, iSing nurtured by a giant, Acquires ?i!?_^''i?';*1„^.'ii*^® ,«?"7^** "'^ »" ^^^^^ 

^nr^ik^^y ^'mJl' *r»A Timmm^ ♦K«Xn«.K . •JvUf «r ^f though widoly different in details. The cunniofl: 

ironderful power, and passca through a variety of j . » ^ ^ ' reminds MiL Grimm of Lok? 

adventures, resembling at various times those of -i !| '# ". "*''"*""*<» r«imuu» iuai^ "^^*"»« "* TT? 

Siegfried ir Sigurd («ie doughty champion who, in the form of a fly, storing the sleej;ang Froya, 

aoSrdlng>th?Heldenbucb,"ciughttheHonsin '^^.^^^^ /7 « r • 4 a 

the wood and hung them ovVr the walls by their t^^^"^. ^ . •^^'^'^'t^ P; ^^'"^ .'^^"."l^,;^"^ 

tails"), of Thor, and of Orettir (the hero who kept f^""]- yj^.^ ^f^ '"^r ^?""^*. ^^^*?S 

geese on the common), and corrUponding with xL ^^' ^t i?*"^^^ ', ^^^ ,t •ft^!7 f Precisely tbe 

Schievements ascribedfin England to his namesake, '^%1^^'^\Kr^'^'''^F.^^^''f'^' x^ 
Jaok the Giant-killor, and Tom Hycophric (whosi JJ^'^Jl^^'^^^ 

sphere of action Heime would limit' to the con- SFolmann (the way warcl musician)^ from Lorach, 

tSctedboundariesofTvlney,inNorfo]k),andinthe ^^ ^""^^ ^^^ ^^^ seems imperfect, aa no 

Servian talo quoted by' MM Grimm from Schottkv *^***"<*n appears for the spite of the musioian 

given to " th? son of the heir," Medvedov itsh. ^' tow^o-ds the anirnaU who follow his Orphean strains. 

He serves the smith, whose history as the Vclint , J'f,^?'*'^^" /''^^'^ P- ^.t'-" 7^'^ Bioneu-kumgia ; 

(orWeyland) of Northern fable i7 well known; J^rJ^^'n;. ^^^''/K?^^'^•^^^ 

Jmtwits, like Eulen spiegel (Owl-glass), thco who T^^^}: ^ 1 ho resorablanco to that of -TheGraU- 
are bv nature his Iwttors* wields a weanon as Beasts will of course bo obvious. We have 

«^w«Jr..i «. Tk^,'- kommo* . ««,! 1S1...KJ. -««,.!!.«;^« ^»<^'"o the favourite incident of the despised and neg- 

\^Z^lrJ^*^:^^:\k^^:l^^^t?r^^^:Z' '".fJ momb.r of the family, who b«.Si the nam. li 



ta «m>^hat impregnable to tolerably rude attack^ l. D~ ^J^T." ^^t 'nV^rin T,ia;.Dtu.^LS 
He is equally voracious, too, with Loke, whoso **art «„,,Jr_: *^'m '7.''"Y» """ ""," ? »«youi,u«», wtu 
condaba:! in «itin<r mAi^ thin .n,r ofh.;. mnn in fK« ovorcoming all <li8advantage8_^ by ta ont and virtue. 




here.) 

BeUmM at evening he approached, tale of Rabbi Chanina, who befriends a ravau, a 

And the mantling ale the giants broached; hound, and a fisb, and reoeives similar tokens of 

The spouse of Slfla ate alone graUtude. In tho Hungarian stories, coUectod from 

Sglit salmons and an oz foU growiv popular narration by Geoig von Gaal (Vienna, 1S22), 
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then Ii ono (So. 8) lo the mis* eRoot. Tha Inel- 
d«nt of picking up the peirla will rsmiod the reader 
ot the talk of Pi^obe, in Apulriu; lib. iv., in 
which ehe !■ ouistcd by the anla. 

Thf DogaTui lit Spnrrow, p. B7.— "Der Hand 
ond der tjperling ;" t«ld oitb Tsriatioiii in Zwahm, 
Hene, ■mi GiittiiitiBii- 

Frederltt an<f CuOieHna, p. 51.— "D*r Frfeder 
und dai Catherlie»heii ;" fram Z'ehm and BeMe. 
Soma ot the incidente in this ittory ire to ba found 
In that of Bordielio, in the Penlameron; i. 4. Wo 
hwe fpequenlly hoard it told in our younger dnji 
U a popular atory in Enuluid. 

The Tli>-te Chiidrtn of Foriumt, p. 67.— "Dia drat 
Omolukinder ;" from Padarbom. It ii not nacei- 
airy to point ont tha ooinoldenoa o( on* ot tha 
adveDturoaof Uiii alory with that of Whitlington, 
otica Lord Mayor ot London. But it ia not merely 
in Gorman}' tbat tbo aame tale ia tracod. " Wa 
lasm from Mr. Morior's entertainioK narrative tbat 
Whtttington'i cut reellaed its price in India." In 
Itatv, tho merry priest Arlotto told the story Id hll 
Faaiit, before the Lord Mayor wai born or tbongbt 
of ; he deacribta tba adventure u bap|>eiiiag to a 
Geneway marohant, and adds that anotber upon 
hearing of tba proStbbIa adventure made a voyage 
to Kat Island with a precious cargo, far which tlie 
king repaid bim with oca of tha eala, — Quarterlj/ 
Binno.XLl., p. 100. 

King Griilifbiard, p. 70.— "KUrig Droswlbart: " 
from Uease, the Mun, and Paderbom. The atorr 
ol "La 9oparbia cutacaU," PmtiuHrOM, Iv. 10, 
hat a similar turn. There aro ot oouraa many othai 
tales in diflDtont countrioi, baring for thair burtbai; 
"Tlie Taminp of the Shiow." It hardly need be 
obierved tbat our title ii not meant as a tnuu'~"~~ 
of the Gorman name. 

Chaatirlitr and PatlUl, p. 75.— Tbia eomprisea 
tbrca ttoriea, "Da* linmpengeeindel," " Uoit 
Kuibai," and " Von dam Tod daa Hiihneboiu," 
from Paderbom, tha Main, and Hen, plaoed 
together as naturaily tormina one oootinuc-- 
piEoe of biotrraphy. We aball perhapa be b 
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ot tba mods in whiota tnanimate objfcta are 
]»«>h1 ioto the nrrice. Tha death of Hiihnchan 
foriM a balladiaad atonr pnbliahed in lI'Kn'frrAarw, 

Tol. iii., anMng the Kindarlieder. Whi 

ICorbei " is, or what hii name importn. 
BOt J and we should thorefar* obaerro that 
ot onr own authoritv alone turned bim 
aoemy, and nameil biai " the foi," in 
((iio soma sort ot raoaon for tba outrage a 
OD bia boipitaiity by nninntad guests. 

enotedri^, p. 81.— "Schneawitohon ;" toM with 



Trob gotei da trM sane 



a* Chretien da Troves a: 



An I'aennler. que U falsolt, 
LI est aHs. tniil II olelu.lt. 
Qo'U n 



valti U colur ooTclle 



.r Tariationt 



Haa 



forms the part of tha queen's monitor. The wiih of 
tkt queoii, which opens this itory, baa been illua- 
tnted io the AlUhvelie Wilder, voL i., p. 1, in a 



-KiJW, where the hero 

bunta forth into a pithetio allnsioD to his lady's 
«huiD*oaM^ii|dn^of bkwdfallett maiww. 



Several penllel wishes are aelooted from tba 
ancient tr«ditionary stories of different countries, 
from tba Irish iMend ot Deirda and Navii, the eon 
ot Vlsoaacb, in Eoating'a Bi'dory a/Inland, to tha 
UeapallUnttOTteainPmlaBwi-DBt, iv. 9, and T. 8. 

" O dale t" says the hero In tba latter, " a nan 
porria bavare UD mogliere acoaai janoo, a roaa, 
comme e obella preta, a che havoaio 11 oapelio 
e la ciglia aoosri negro, oomme to lo penne di cbiato 
Duarvo," ko. The unfading oorpsa placed in the 

f'lasa coSd is to ba found alao in the Penlaiiuroae, 
L S (la Schiuvottelta) : and in Saraldt Saga, 
BnUFridr bis beauteous wife dies, but her ooun- 
tenaooe changes not, its bloom oontlnuing ; and 
tba Icing sita by tba body watobing it tbre* yaara. 

Tha dwarf* who appeariotliiastary araof nnuina 
Nortbam doacant, Thay are UakiUatti, lira io 
mountnina, and are ol the benevolent class ; for it 
must be particularly obtarved tbat this, and the 
loiachiavou* rasa, an dearly distingnisbableL The 
ntl^knhiifh says, "God prodaoad the dwarfa beoaosa 
the mountaini lay waste and uselea, and valnabla 
stores of silver and gold with genu and pearl* wen 
cancealsd in them. Therafora ha made them right 
wise, and cnfty, that thay could distinguitb good 
and bad, and tn what use all thing* ■hould ba 
applied. They knew tba una of gam* ; that aam* of 
them nva atrangth to tba wearer, oUiera made him 
SuTisible, which ware called tog-oept; ttaarafon Qod 
gave art and wisdom to tham, that thay bailt them 
hollow hiils," ka. (IthutratioM ef Xorllum Ami- 
quilUt, p. IL) llie meat baauUtnl aiamplaof tha 
ancient Teulotiio romana* is that which oantaioa tha 
adveutures, and the dasoription a( the abode io tha 
mouutaina, of Laurin tba King of the Dwarfa. 
Tboaawho wish to obuiu fall and aconnta informs 
tion on the various qnoies, habits, and maonan of 
these eon* o( Uu Dionntoina, may oonsull Olan* 
Maenns, or at far greater length, the ^ nOaafti dimmt 
riittaniaa ot Pntorius. 

Wa ought to obsarvB that this story faas beau 
anmawhat ahortenod by us, the style ot talliug it iu 
the otii^oal Ijaine rather dilTuso ; and wa have not 
entered into tha particulars of tha quaan'a death, 
which in tba German is oeeatlontd Dy tba trnly 
Northern puiusbmaDt of hsing ohiigad to daoee in 
red- hot slippsia or shoes. 

The Eltf aW Ot Shomiairr, p. 6S.— "DJa 
WichlelmUoner— von cinam Schuster dem sia dia 
Arbeit gemaeht," a Hossian tale. We have no 
nomenclatiira mlUcIentiy aoonrate for the olaasiSca- 
tico ot tba gobelin tnbes ot the ti'orth. Tba 
psTwmagsB now before us are of the benevolent and 
workingcliiBB ; they partake of tbagenural cbaractar 
giren of such parsunagas by Olaus Hagnas, tuA ol 
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the partlcdlar qnftUtaes of the HooseniOD (Haas- 
xnanner), for whose hiitoiy we must relfer to 
Prcel^rioutf cap. Tiii. These sprites were of a Tery 
domestic turn, attuchinft: themselves to particiilai 
hou.«cshoM9, very pleasant inmates when faTourably 
disposed, Tery troubIeM)me when of a mischievous 
temperament, and generally ezpectincjf some share 
of the good things of the family as a reward for 
services which they were not accustomed to give 
gratuitously. ** The drudging goblin " works, but 
docs so 

Tn cam his cream-bow] duly set. 
When in one nl^ht, e'er glimpse of mom, 
His shadowy flail had thresh'd the com. 
That tea day labourers could not end. 

MlLTOV, UAJUgro, 

The Turnip, p. 92.—'* Die Blibe." The first part 
of this story i% well known. The latter part is the 
subject of an old L^tin poem of the 14th century, 
entitled ''Raparius" (who was probably the versi- 
fier), existing in MS. at Stnuburg, and also at 
Vienna. MM. Orimm think they see, through the 
comic dress of this story, various allusions to ancient 
Northern traditions, and they particularly refer to 
the wise man (Rwia eapUuU) who imbibes knowledge 
in bis airy suspension. 

Veit ek, at ek hiek vindga meidl a 

Ntttur allar nlu 

Tha nam ek frevu ok frodr vera. 

"I know that I hung on the wind -agitated 
tree nine full nigbta; there began I to become — 
wise.** 

Old Sultan^ p. 96. — "Dcr alte Sflltan;" from 
Hesse and Paderborn : in four versions, each varying 
in M)me slight particulars. 

The Lady and thfi Lion, p. 99.— "Dos singende, 
spriogende LOweneckerchen ;** from Hesse. Another 
version with variations comes from the Schwalm- 
gegend, and from this latter we have taken the 
o|i«ning incident of the summer and winter qrarden, 
in preference to tho parallel ailventure in the story 
which MM. Orimm have adopted in their text. We 
have msde two or three other alterations in tho way 
of curtailment of portionii of the story. The common 
tale of '* Beauty and tho Beast" hns always some 
affinity to the legend of Cupid and Psyche. In the 
present version of the same fable the resemblance is 
striking throughout. The poor heroine pays the 
price of hor imprudence m being compelled to 
wander over the world in search of her husband ; 
she goes to heavenly powers for assistance in her 
misfortunes, and at last, when within reach of the 
object of her hopes, is near being defeated by the 
allurements of pleasure. Mrs. Tiirhe's beautiful 
poem would seem purposely to describe some of the 
immediate incidents of our tale, particularly that of 
the dove. 

The incidents in which the misfortune originates 
are to be found in Pentamerone, ii. 9(LoCateniiccio), 
and still further in v. 4 (Lo Tunco d'Oro). The scene 
in the bridegroom's chamber is in Pentafn. v. 8 
(Pinto8mauto). Prastorius, ii., p. 266, gives a 
£eauty and tho Reost story from Sweden. 

TJte Jew in the Bush, p. 10.5.— *'Der Jude im 
Dorn." The dancodnspiring instrument will be 
recou^nised, in its most romantic and dignified form, 
OS heron's Horn in Buon de Bordeaux. Tho dance 
in tho bush forms the subject of two Old German 
dramatic pieces of the 16th century, A disorderly 



monk ooeopiei tha place of the Jew j the ««s,»m 
mudclap is called Dnlla, whom MM. Grimm oonneot 
with Tyll or Dyll Eolenspiegel (Owl-glass), and the 
Swedish and Scandinavian word, Thnhr (facetos, 
nugator), the clown and minstrel of the popalaoe. 
In HerraHds ok Bom Saga, the table, chairs, &o^ 
join the dance. Meriin in the old romance is en- 
trapped into a bush by a charm given him by his 
mistress Viviane. 

In England we have A mery Oette of the Frere and 
the Boye, first "emprjmted at London in Flete- 
streete, at the sygne of the Sonne, by Wynkyn de 
Worde," and edited by Ritson in his rUcn ufandml 
popular Fottry, The t>oy receives 

abowe 
Byrdes for to shete. 
and a pipe of marvellous power : 

All that may the pype bscs 
Shall not tbemselfe store. 
But laugh and lepe aboate. 

The third gift is a most special one for the annoy- 
ance of his stepdamo. The dancing trick is fint 
played on a " Frere," who loses 

His cope and bis scapelarj 
And all his other wede. 
And the urchin's ultimate triumph is over tha 
" off ycyall " before whom he is brought. 

The King of (hie Golden Mountain, p. 109— "Dor 
K5nig vom Goldenen Berg ;" from Zwebm and other 
quarters. There are many remarkable features in 
this story, more especially its striking resemblanoe 
to the story of Sigurd or Siegfried, as it is to be 
collected from the Edda, the VtMtunga So/ga, WtSkina 
Saga, the NieMungen lAed^ and the popular tale of "Hm 
Homy Siegfried. It is neatly abridged in Herbert's 
Afise. Poetry, vol. ii., part ii., p. 14. The placine upon 
the waters ; the arrival at the castle of the dragon 
or snake ; the treasures there ; the disenchantment 
of Brynhilda (see our tale of Bosebud) ; the wishing 
ring ; the gift of the ring or girdle ; the separation 
from which iealousy and mischief are to flow ; the 
disguise of the old cloak, which we can easily believe 
to have been a genuine tarn-cap ; the encountering^ 
of the discordant guardians of the treasures, as in the 
Niebelungen Lied; the wonderful sword Budmung or 
Mimung ; 

(Thro* haubeik as thro' harpelon 
The smith's s<m swerd shall hew ;•) 
the boots ** once worn by Loke when he Mcaped fhNa 
Valhalla ;** and the ultimate revenge ; are all points 
more or less coincident with adventures well knowe 
to those who have made the old fables of the North 
the objects of their researohes. It should be ree<^- 
lected, however, that both the cap of invisibility and 
the boots of swiftness are to be found in the ReUMona 
of 8$idi Kur, The Hungarian tales published by 
Georg von Gaal (Vienna, 1822), contain ono very 
similar to this in many particulars. Three dwarfs 
are there the inheritors of tho wonderful treasures, 
which consist of a cloak, mile-shoes, and a purse 
which is always full. 

The Golden Goose, p. 115.— "Die Goldene Gans ;" 
from Hosse and Paderborn. " Tho manner in which 
Loke, in the Edda, hangs to the eagle is," MM. 
Grimm observe, *' better understood after the 
perusal of the story of the Golden Goose, to which 
the lads and lasses who touch it adhere." — Quart. 

• "Ettin Langshanks," trsn«lated from the 
Fifir in the lUuttrationt pfNorthsm Antiq^iU$a, 
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XLI. Tb^yadcQtbat the Golden Goose, buried 
I rootof an oak, and fated to be the reirard of 
Tirti20y aod to bring blendng on iU owner, seems 
on^ one of the rarious types by which, in these tales, 
b^piness, wealth, and po^^i^ <^^ conferred on the 
faTOuritee of fortune. The prize is here poetically 
describml as so attractive that whatever approaches 
clings to it as to a magnet. 

The Dummling is drawn with his usual oharao- 
teriatios ; he is sometimes inferior in stature, 
aomettmes in intellect, and at other times in both ; 
his resemblance to the D&umlinpr or Thumbling is 
obvious ; and though bis name has now an indepen- 
dent meaning', perhaps we should suspect it to have 
been originally the same ; unless the appearance of 
the character in the Pentamercmey iii. 8, by the 
unambiguous name of ** Lo Gnoranto," be against 
our theory. We leave this singular personage 
in the hands of MM. Grimm, referring abo to the 
AUdeuUehe Walder, where our hero is pointed out 
as appearing under the appellation of "Dummek- 
lare in the romance of PardfaL 

Mn, Fox, p. 119.—" Von der Frau Fttcbin." A 
popular fable in several places, clearly belonging to 
the class otf which Reynard tbe Fox is the ohief. 

Banael and Greitel, p. 128.— The first part of 
" Brilderchen und Schwesterchen ;" the remainder 
we omitted as branching into a new series of distinct 
adventures. Tbe story is very common in Grermany. 
and is also known in Sweden. Pnetorius, vol. ii., p. 
255, will give the curious the whole art, mystery, 
and history of transformation of men into animals. 
This story is one of a most numerous class, in whioh 
A stepmother unsuccessfully exerts a msJioioua in- 
fluence over her charge. 

The Giant mth the three Golden Eaire, p. 128.— 
** Der Teufel mit den drei Goldnen Uaaren ;" from 
Zwehrn, the Main, and Hesse. We have taken the 
appellation " Giant *' to avoid offence, and felt less 
reluctance in the alteration when we found that 
some other versions of the same story (as the Popani 
in Bu»ehing*$ VoUceeagen) omit thft diabolic agency. 
For similar reasons we have not oalled the cave by 
its proper name of " Htflle,** the Scandinavian Hell. 
Tbe old lady called in tbe German tbe "Eller- 
mutter," we suspect has some oonnection with the 
Scandinavian deity '^Hela," or "HeUa," whom 
Odin (when he ''saddled straight his coal-black 
^teed "), Hermod Huat, and Brynhilda, after cross- 
ing the water as here, severally found in the same 
position, at the entrance of the infernal regions. 

The child is described in our translation as owing 
its reputation to being bom under a lucky star. In 
the original it is bom with a GlUckshaut (caul). 
The tradition in loeland is that a good genius dwells 
ill tbis envelope, who accompanies and blesses the 
child through life. The giant's powers of scent will 
of course remind the curious nmder of the 
Snouk bat, Snouk ben, 
I find the smell of earthly men, 
in JacJc and th^ Bean-daJtk, 

So in Mad Tom's ballad in Shakespeare, 
Child Bowland to the dark tower can»— 
His word was stiU-^'Ffe. Fob, Fom, 
I smell the blood of a British mao," Ae. 

Is Child Rowland the "Liebate Roland" of the 
German p<jpu1ar story, No. C6 of MM. Grimm's 
collection ? The similarity of the " ChUd's " ad ven- 
tures with those of Danish ballads in the 



Ff'ser has been pointed out by Jamieson in his 
Popular Ballade, end in the IllvatmUoni of Northern 
Anit'qmVea^ p. 397. 

The Frog-prince, p. 184.—" Der Froschkonig, oder 
der Eiserne Heinrioh." This story is from Hesse, 
but is also told in other parts with variations. It is 
one of the oldest German tales, as well as of exten- 
sive currency elsewhere. Dr, Leyden gives a stoiy 
of the " Frog-lover " as popular in Scotland. A lady 
is sent by her stepmother to draw water from the 
WeU of the Worid's End. She arrives at the well 
after encountering many dangers, but soon perceives 
that her adventures have not reached a conclusion ; 
a frog emerges from the well, and before it suffers 
her to draw water obliges her to betroth herself to 
him under penalty of being torn to pieces. The 
lady returns safe ; but at midnight the fro|^•Iover 
appears at the door and demands entrance, aooording 
to promieo, to the great consternation of the ladj 
and her nurse. • 

Open the door my hlnny, my hesrt» 
Open the door, mine aio wee thing ; 
And mind the words that you and I spak 
Down In the mesdow by the well-spring. 
The frog is admitted, and addresses her. 
Take me upon your knee, my dearie, 
l*ake me upon your knee my dearie. 
And mind the words thai you and I spak 
At the cauld well sae weaiy. 
The frog is finally disenchanted, and appears as a 
prince in his original form. (See ComptaMd of Seal' 
land, Edin. 1801.) "These enchanted frogs," says 
tbe Quarterly Reviewer, " have minted from afar, 
and we suspect that they were originally crocodiles : 
wo trace them in The Belaiime of Stidi Kur,** The 
name " Iron Henry " in the Grerman title alludes to 
an incident whioh we have omitted, though it is one 
of considerable antiquity. The story proceeds to 
tell how Henry, from grief at his master*s mis- 
fortune, had bound his heart with iron bands to 
prevent its bursting; and a doggrel is added in 
which the prince on his journey, hearing the 
cracking of the bands which his servant is now 
rending asunder as useless, inquires if the oarriage 
is brewing, and receives an explanation of the 
cause of tbe disturbance. 

** Heiurich, der Waxen bricht I " 
** Nein, Herr, der Wsgen nicbt : 
£s ist ein Band von roeinem Hensn, 
Dss da lag in grossen Schmerzen. 
Als ihr in dem Brannen seat 
Als ihr eine Fretsche (Frosh) wast** 
In several of the poets of the age of the Minne- 
singers the suffering heart is described as oonfioed 
in bands ; "stahelhart,'' aooording to Heiurich Ton 
Sax. 

The Fox and the Uorae, p. 137.—" Per Fudis nnd 
das Pferd ;" from Munster. See the story of "Old 
Sultan." 

Bumpd'8UUe'hin,p. 130.— "Rumpelstilschen." A 
story of considerable currency, told with several 
variations. We remember to have heard a similar 
story from Ireland in which tbe song ran. 
Little does my Lady wot 
That my name isTrit-a-Trot. 
In the " Tour tenebreuse et les jours luminenz, 
Contes Anglois tires d'une ancienne chronique oom- 
pos^e par Richard sumomm^ Cceur de Lion, Roy 
d'Angletene" (Amst 1708), the story of "Riodin- 
Ricdun " contains the same incident. The song of 
the dwarf is as follows : 
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Si jeoM el fandra fuMlIa 

iraimmi qa'anfMitiDt eb«t% 

Aroit mis dans m eervelle 

Que BJodin-Kicdon, Je ra'appena^ 

Point ne Tiendroit dans meslaqs : 

Hais sera poor moi la belle 

Qkt nn tel nom ne s^ait pas. 
There is a good deal of leemed and mytbologic 
■peculation in MM. Orimm, as to the spi'nninff of 
f(old, for which we muai refer the reader to their 
work. The dwarf has here, at nsnal, his abode in 
the almost iaaooessible part of the mountains. In 
the oiiffinal he rends himself asunder in his efforts 
to extricate the foot which in his rage he had struck 
iota the ground. 

Tks Gooi^GM, p. 142.^" Die Ottnse-magd" of 
MM. Orimm ; a story from Zwehm. In the Pm- 
tamttr&Mt vr, 7, there is a story which remarkably 
agrees with the prvsentin some of its oireumstanoes. 
TIm intended bnde is throwu overboard while sailing 
to her betrothed husband, and the false one takes 
her place. The king is dissatisfied with the latter, 
and in his passion sends the brother of the lost lady 
(who had recommended his sister) to keep his geofio. 
The true bride, who has been Raved by a beautiful 
mermaid, or sea-nymph^ rises from the water, and 
feeds the geese with pnnoely food and roso-water. 
The king watches, obsMres the fair lady combing 
her beautiful locks, from which pearls and diamonds 
fall ; and the fraud is discoTered. The story of the 
Qooee*Oirl ii certainly a very remarkable one, and 
haa eereral traits of very original and highly tradi- 
tional oharaoier. l^Ksitus mentions the dirination 
of the ancient Garmans by horses. Save Gramma- 
ticus also tells how the heads of horsea offered in 
Morifloee were out off : and the same practice among 
the Wendi ia mentioned by Pmtoriua. The horse 
without a head is mentioned by the Quarterly 
Raviower as appearing in a Spanish story, and he 
Tuuohee for its having also migrated into this 
oountry. " A friend," he adds, '* has pointed out 
a passage in FkUo de Legihu, lib. vi., in which the 
aage alludes to a similar superstition among the 
GMeks." Where the horse got his naroa of Falada 
MM. Grimm profess not to know, though the coin- 
oidence of the first syllable inclines them to assign 
to it some consanguinity with Roland's stood. The 
golden and silvery hair is often met with in these 
tales, and the speaking charm given by the mother 
(which is in the original a drop of blood, not a lock 
hair) is also not unoommon. 

In the original, an oath is extorted by force from 
the true brule, and it is that whioh prevents her 
disclosure of the story to the king, who finds out a 
plan for her evading the oath, by telling the tale 
into tho oven's mouth, whence of course it roaches 
him, though in a sufficiently secondhand wayito 
save tho fair lady*s conscience. 

Ftitk/ki John, p. 149.—" Der getroiie Johannes ;'* 
from Zwehm. Another somewhat similar story is 
eurreat in Paderbom. The tale is a singular one, 
and contains so much of Orientalism that the render 
would almost suppose himself in the Arabian NigW 
EnUrtadnmfnta. 

In the Peniaineron£f iv. 9, is a story very much 
resembling this : the birds who foretell and forewarn 
against the disasters are two dovee ; and the whole 
happens by the oontrivance, and is finally remedied 
by tne power of an enohaater, the lady's father, 



who had aent tba p«rik tluil mmoMf Hbe prinoa, 
in revenge for the oarryina away of his danpifater. 

It should be added, that in the original, the 
father really cuts off the heads of his two childroD, 
who we restored to life in reward for his faith. 

The reader will observe the ooincidenoe of one 
portion of the story with the Greek fable of the 
Garment of Dejanira. 

The BluB Light, p. 158.— <* Das blaue Licht;*' a 
Meokleuburg story. In the ooUection .of Hun- 
garian Tales of Qoorg von Gaal, it appears that 
there is one like this, called *'The Woiiderfal 
Tobaooo Pipe." 

AthpuUel, p. leS.— ^Asohen-puttel." Several 
versions of this story are current in Hesse and 
Zwehm, and it is one of the most imiversal currenoy. 
We understand that it is popular among the 
Welsh, as it is also among the Foies ; and Sobottky 
found it amonsr the Servian fables. Rolleuhagen 
in his Frosehmduteltr (a satire of the aixteenth 
century) speaks of the tale of the despised Asch«i- 
pUssel ; and Luther illustrates from it the subjeotion 
of Abel to his brother Gain. MM. Grimm trace 
out several other proverbial allusions even in the 
Scandinavian traditions. And lastly, th» story is in 
the Neapolitan Pentawitrone, under tho title 8f 
** Cennerentola.** An ancient Danish ballad has the 
incident of the mother hearing from hot grave the 
sorrows of her ohild ill-used by the stepmother, 
and ministering thence to its relief. "The Slipper 
of Cinderella finds a paralled, though aooMwhat 
sobered, in the history of the celebrated Rhodope ;" 
— so says the Eriitor of the new edition of Warton, 
vol. i. (86). 

The Younq Giant and the Tailor, p. ITl.^Thia is 
compounded of two of MM. Grimm's tales^ " Der 
junge Rieee" and "Das tapfere Schneideriein," 
with aome ourtailments^ particularly in the latter. 
The whole has an intimate connection with the 
oldest Northern traditions, and will be reeogniaed 
as concurring in noany of its incidents with the tales 
of Owi^glaUt Htehalhriftf &o., so well known, and on 
which a good deal «vas said in the notes to the earlier 
portion of the volume. l*he service to the smith ia 
a remarkable coinoidenoe with Siepffried's adven- 
tures; and the milt-stone that falls hannlees, 
reminds us of Thor's adventure with Skrymmer. The 
giant, moreover, is in true keeping with the Northern 
personages of that description, for whom the shrewd 
dwarf is generally more than a match; and the 
pranks pb^yed belong to the same class of per- 
formances as those of the hero Grettir when he 
kept geese upon the common. MM. Grimm quote 
a Servian tale crivon by Schottky, which resembles 
closely the conflict of the wits between the giant 
and the young man. 

See further on the subject of tho smith, the 
remarks of the K<Iitor of the new Edition of Warton's 
History of EngliiJi Poetrtf^ in his Preface (p. 89). 

Tim Crows and the Soldier, p. 183.—" Dk) Kriihen ;" 
a Mecklenburg stury. MM. Grimm mention a 
similar tale by the Persian poet Niffami, recently 
noticed by Hammer ; and they also notice coinci- 
dences in Bohemian and Hungarian tales. 

Peeioit, p. 187, is a translation of a story called 
Kibitz, from the VoUa-Sagen, Mdrehen, vnd Legendrn, 
of J. G. Bilschina ; but the tale in almost all its 
incidents coincides in substance with " Das BOrle** 



NOTES. 



of MM. Grimm, who. gfivo two ymtko^m of it. It 

resembles in some instances Ibe "Scarpafico" of 
Straparolo, i. 3 ; and also Pentanyfrone, iL 10 ; as 
well as an adventure in the English Huiory of Friar 
Bacon and his 31 an. \ 

Uonsand his WifeGredelf p. 192. — This oomprisen ! 
the three stories cf Grimiu, ** Die kiuge Grethel/' 
" Der gcscbt-iiite Hans," aud ** Die faule Spinncriu,'* 
which wo have takes the liberty of ascribinjs^ to one 
couple. Thofirat is taken immediately by MM. Qrimm ; 
(thou£fh a story also of popular curroncy) from 
what they describe to be a rare book, (hum Piuehale 
(Salzburg, 1700). It is also a bubject of a Meiat^r- , 
gesang in a MS. in tho possession of Arnini, and of j 
one of Hans Sachs' tales, *'Die Yemascht Kochin." I 
The second resembles two different stoiies given in 
books unnted in Germany in lo57 aud 15C5. '*' Bar- 
diello, ' in the Pentamerone, i. 4, resembles the story 
in several particulars. Tho third is from Zwehrn, 
and resembles PenUivMrone^ iv. 4, as well as an old 
German tale printed in tho AUiIewhe WcUder. 

Clitrry^ or me Frog-BriJe, p. 201. — This is a trans- 
lation of " Das Marchen von der Padde," from 
BUschinir''< VoOa-Soifen ; changing tho heroine from 
" PetersiUe " (Parsley) into Cherry. 

Mother Nolle, p. 207.— The "Frau HoUe" of 
MM. Grimm : from Hesse and Westphalia, and 
several other places, but with variaUons. It is a 
common saying in Hesse, when it snows, " Mother 
HoUe is making her bed. Mother Hollo, or Hulda, 
is a potent personage of some repute, oxcercising 
her power for tho publio good, in rewarding the 
industrious and well-disposed, and punishiqg the 
alovenly and mischievous. MM. Grimm have col- 
lected some of her traditions in vol. L of thoir 
Deuttehe Sagen ; and the same will bo found in Prae- 
tonus. She seems to be of heathen origin. 

The Water of Life, p. 211.— "Das Wasser der 
Lebens ;*' from Hesse, Paderbom, and (with varia- 
tions) other places. The story has in many particu- 
lars a very Oriental cast. It resembles one of the 
Arabian Nights; but it is also connected with one of 
the tales of Straparolo, iv. 8. Another of MM. 
Orimm's stories, " Do drei Vtigelkons,'* with which 
it coincides in several respects, has still more of the 
Oriental character. The " Water of Lifo " is a very 
ancient tradiliou, even in Habbinical lore. In 
Conrad of VVurtzburg's Trojan War (written in the 
I8th century), Medea gets the water from Paradise 
to renew tho vouth of Ja»>n's father. 

Fdtr the Goatherd, p. 218, is the "Ziegenhirt" 
of Otmar's Collection of the Ancient Tales and 
Traditions current in the Hfurtz. The name of Fre- 
deric Barbarossa is associated with the earliest 
caltivation of the Muses in Germany. During the 
Suabinn dynasty (at the head of which he is to be 
placed), aroso and flourished the Minnesini^ers, or 
poets of love, contemporary with the Troubadours, 
whom they rival in the quantity, and far excel in the 
quality, of their compositions. Frederic was a 
patron of the minstrel arts ^ and it is remarkable 
that the Haitz traditions still make him attached 
to similar pursuits, and tell how muaioiaDS, who have 
•ought the caverns where he sits entranced, have 
lieen richly rewarded by his bounty. 

The author uf The Sketch Book has made lue of this 
tde as the plot of his " Rip van Winkle." There 
on fevaral Gtormaa traditiooa and ballad* which 



tarn on the anfoipeeted Iftpsa of tbna imder enehant- 
ment ; and wo may rameaiber, in oo o nection with il, 
the ancient stonr of tho "Soron Sleopors** of tho 
fifth century {dO/bom, vi. SS>. That tradition waa 
adopted by 'Mahomet, and Im^ as Gibbon obeervm^ 
been also adopted and adorned by the nations ftvm 
Benpral to Africa, who prdoM tho Mahometan 
reli;^on. It was translated into Latin before tho 
end of tho sixth contuiy. by the care of Gregory of 
Tours; and Paolus Diaoooos(ik98«lM£diifs6anienaB), 
in the eighth century, places seven sleepers in tho 
North under a rock by the aeashore. Tho ind- 
dont has coosiderablo capability of interest and 
effect, and it ii not wonderful that it shoold beenmo 
popular, and form the basis of various tnditiona. 
The next step is to animato tho poriod dropped 
from real life— tho parenthesii of existeooe — with 
characteristic advooturos, as in tho succeeding 
story of " The Elfin Grove ;*' and as in " The Dean 
of Santiago," a Spanish talo from the Condo 
Lucanor, translated in the Stm Momlhlf Mmg a rmu tot 
August 1824, where aevoral similar sUMiae are iw- 
ferred to. 

The Four Oeter BroAen, p. 82S.— "Die Tier 
kunstroicben Briider ;" from Paderbonu There is a 
story ezcecdinifly like this in the iViii— ii'im, ▼. 7» 
** U doco Figlie ;** and in Scraparola, Tii. 5. In 
another old Gorman story, a smith arrives at aoch 
porfootion, as to shoe a fly with a itolden shoo snd 
twenty-four nails to eaoh foot. In tho PHsiaa 
Tuhti Nameh, there is also a story dossly rsismhling 
tho one before vs. In tLfoMiau (to whieh wo oaanot 
refer at tho moment), we recollect tho thief is so 
dozterooB as to steal off his ooapoaion*s farss^hso 
without his observation. 

The El/in Grove, p. ^7.— This is an abridge— t 
of a story in Tieok's PAooCosms, founded on an 
old %nd well-known tradition, but oonsidorably 
amplified by faim. Wo have rodnoed it nearer to its 
primitive elements ; bat it is, of ooarse, to a groat 
extent, a fancy piooo. and does not pretond to that 
authenticity of popular curronoy wnich is olaimod 
for the other stones. Tho prindpal Ineidont f^ 
somblos that in " Peter the Goatherd ;** and, msM 
closely, that which has boon tamed to so mneh 
aooount by Mr. Hogg, in the Quom's Wake, Tho 
sonq^ is written by a friend, and has been adapted to 
a Gorman popular air. 

The Salad, p. 284.— The '•Krautesol" of MM. 
Grimm. The trensformatioo will of course remind 
the reader of AptUehu. See also Pratorins, it 4B8, 
where the lily has the restorative power. Bat tho 
whole is only another version of the story of 
Fortunatme, the origin of which is not known, thoogh 
the common version of it was probably got up In 
Spain, if we may judge hv the names Andalusia, 
Marsepia, and Ampedo. Oae version of it is in the 
Oeatii BomanonmL 

See some observations, on the nattiro of Um 
precious gifts, on which the plot of this and tho 
following story turns, in the preface to the now 
edition of Wartoo's Sidory of Iktglith Podry (p. 66). 

Tfes A^ofs, p. 840.— This stoij comes from ZwohrOy 
and hss been given by MM. Grimm onlv in an 
abridged form in their notes ; bat wo wished to pro* 
serve tho adventures substantially, as connected with 
the last story, and as illustrating the antiqaitj and 
general diffusion of tho loading inddenls of Dotfa. 



Th* otiMl « 



I ■!» "Lo 



• ii • horn or bonu; not u 

nx—i ._— , .,.»— ualaarlt fur* nwitai AUu." 

•Hu Five Btrwmi; p. 247.— In HH. Orlmm than 

tn lii, but va ha'r* omltud ona (or daliouij'a aaka. 

Tbt ttory *aa haard by tham In Padarbom. to 

HTaral othar pUoai thay fuund - -' — ' — 

with it in t^Danl aboraetm', 

Onarwita" (Dummlioif), in Iha . 

8. an Arabian alary tranilated In tba Cabinet d» 

AM, torn, xixii., p. 121 i wA anotbar In tha Ofia 

Cal-MH,_p. 2S5.-Tha "AUariri-nah" ot MU. 
QrlmiD ; a Hsaaian and Pkdarborn tale. It ii knowi, 
m Pmrault'a " Peau d'Anoa," and ai Uor«," of 
th* Pmlametau, ii. S.— Sea tiao Stnpttrola, i. i. 

Tin Bobhtr Brultgnom, p. 261.~" Dar R»ilb«r- 
bnUlipm,''oFU!d. Grimm. ThiiUlabBia^nenJ 
•ffini^ to that af STudwanl; mint of tha inoidanti 
Ol (riiioh atory are found in otban of tha Oarmu 
Mllaatioa. It ahould, parbapa, bs obsened, thai 
hi tha oiigiuaL tha jlivtr ia ohoppad oCT, and ii 
oaniad aw^ by tha brida, u wall >a tba ring 

The Tknt altiggirdi, p. 366,— Tha "Dial Faulen," 
of HH. Orimm, wbo qnoto > dmilar itary frooL tbt. 



It K will patfaapa ba ooDddarad ourioui, aa paouliariy 
NoTlham aodoriBinal iaiticharaatariandinoldaQta. 
Tha " Qlaabeis. or Olan Mountain at tha Wortd'u 
bd, raaaiTM from Mil. Qtlna aoma latanatint 
lUoatratiou. 

Balmi owl Ifaf-hhd, p. Va-Ws mnat anoloeba 
to tha taader ot th* origliial, tor tha way bi whlob 
tfaiaa itmiaa, tIi. '' ruDdarogal," "Dar LtahatEi 
Boland," and " HNnaal and Orathel," bara baan bars 
oonbbMd Id ooa. Swraral of the Inddaata wj)] bs 
familiar to th* Bogtiah ta«d*r ; Indaad, thay are 
goamum to nlmoat ersry ooaati7, and ara found te 
wM In tha Maapolitaa Pnlammvmt aa la thg 
HuDgrarian Collaotwn of Oaorg von Oaal. W^j 
apprabsnd that tba aoDdndiiHt part of the atory if 
not qnlta oorraotly praaorrad ; and that, for thi 
oradlt ot tha haro, tha maidan wbo aadnoaa him 
from hii old atCaohraant, ought to be, aa in "Tbi 
I^y and the Lion," an enobanbraa^ whoaa apall b 
brokan by tl 






Kywltt t Ejwitt 1 aoh watt MD asbSn TaiM Un bk I 
k. litar^ traoilaUoD of whiah would ba, 
My mother nte alaw i 



And bound theia 




•ITkan ihrnnd. 
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KrwlIIXy-ltlah, 
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Ou thii alory wa maant tc 


h»e added a< 


meobaar- 




but u tha Editor 


! Warton 


u reviewed m by 


a iwrt 




n, we will 


ilh ploMura 00T.ten 


t DiinalTesoithaq 


otation of 


a romarlu (Prefnc 


,87). 


"Tha mo<t 


ntaraatins 
oeakwith 


ala in tha whole oo 


QOtiOD 


whether oe 


aterrnoe to ita con 


*nl«, o 


r tha adminbfa ityla ot 


ha narntiva, 'tha 


M»:: 


.odal-Boom; 


il but * 


lopuljr Tiaw ot tli 




mgUuit npoo 


whioh tha 



anpande 



solary- 






ihe hintory of t 
Thia aitrmordinll. 

the praaaut f oluma. Tha pointB ot « 
ba thui briefly lUted. In tba CreUn fib~, _» 
daatruotion u( Zagraiii ii attributed to the jaakm^ 
of hii ttapmother Juno ; and tba Titaot (tboaa 
tetlario powan who war* created to avaoga their 
motbar'a ooanublal wrongi) ue tha initrumanta of 
her orualty. The intaat gixi ii allured io an ionar 
ohamber, by a pieaaiit of toy* and fruit (amon( 
theaa kn aoilt), and (a forthwith murdared. Tha 
dlimsmbared liody ia now pUoed ia a kettle, tor Um 

. repaat ot Ui deitrayen ; but the Tapour aaoandlng 
to hMTen, the dead i* detaotad, and tha parp*- 

' traton atnok dead by the lightuiog of Jore, 
Apollo oolleota tlia boaea ot hit deoeaaed brother. 






H tham at Delphi, 



ueut w — g DiouiBra 

the palinRaaeay of 

itad ^riodicaJly by the Hoail 






traoe the daoi 
<f muHiDr through ail ita forma 
muat ne reterrad to " Tba Edltor'a prafaoa " to tba 
new edition of Waiton (p, 6i). 

Tkt UoHM, Ika Bird, and Ot Samitgi, p. 27a— 
Thia ia tniulated hare only as a apectmaa of thu 
vhimaioal aaiortmentt of dramatii prrtiVM whiah 

Till Juniper Tree. p. 2S0.— "Van den Maohaadel- 
Boom" ol MM. Grimm. We muat aonuitnt tb..' 
reader that in the original the blaol 



origmi 
a fori 



1 by th* (tepmotbar froi 
i child. Thia iajidant ■ 



tha father 



with other traditiona. The bonaa buried by Margoi; 
are thoae whiob th* father uneonaoioualy pioka ani 
throwa under tha table. Hie aong in th* origin*] i 

lUn ilodar de ml alacU^ 
Mln Tadar 0* ml att. 



and Thyadaa. (Compare Otmeiu Alex. ProOtpL p. 
15. ad. Potter ; iVonnui Diomgi. tI. 171, fco., and 
PtHtarA, d* IM. t Oiiiii. o. 3JI. and Ci Xm 
Carmim, L, o. 7.) But thi* again i* only anotbar 
nraion of the E^ptian ngOo* nlatite to Otiria, 
ohich will aupply ui with the cheat, tha tree, tha 
aiitcrly afteotioa, and parbapa the bird (though tlw 
liat may be aiplainad on other )CTound>> {PluL 
da Uid. kc. a. 13. at aeqq.) Ur. Orimm wiihei to 
oauaidar tha ' Macbandel-Boom' the Juniper tree, 
and not tha ' Uandel,' or almoDdtraa. It will ba 
remembered, that the latter wai belisTad by th* 
ancient world to posaes* rery important propertiM. 
Tho fruit of ona apsoiaa, the Amygdala, impreg- 
nated the daughter ot the rivjr Sangirius with 
the Phrygian Atlya (Fnw, vii. 17) ; and another, the 
Penea, waa the aaored plant of laU, to conapiODOU* 
on Egyptian moautuenta. (For thia interpretation 
of the Pensa, lee S. de SaoT'a Abd-aUal'f. Btia- 
Uon de [Bnj^. p. 17-72, and tha Chriatian and 
Mahommedau fiacioua tbere oited.) Thia itory of 
dreuiug and eating a child ia hittorioailT related ol 
Atreua, Tantsliu, Procue, Uarpalice (Hvofnut, ed. 
Stavoreo, 206), and Aatya™ (Herod, i. 119) ; and i* 
I obrioiuly a pieoe ot traditional acaadal bonowed 
I from andent mythology. The Platoniatlo eipoai- 
tion of it will be found in Mr. Taylor'a tract upon 
th* Bacohio HyataHa* {PampliitlaB; Ko. IQ." 
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